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IRISH POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS." 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MAY-DAY FESTIVAL IN IRELAND. 


“Ye lads and lasses all, to-day, 
To Finglas let us haste away ; 
With hearts so light and dresses gay, 
To dance around the May-pole.” 
—OLD Sona. 


REMEMBRANCES OF OLD MAY-DAY; A DREAM OF THE PAST—TAE FLORALIA, AND LA BEAL-TAINE— 
THE ANCIENT IRISH YEAR—BAEL-WORSHIP—ANCIENT IRISH AUTHORITIES THEREON—BONFIRES— 
THE MAY-DAY FIKE IN DUBLIN; A SCENE IN THE COOMBE—BONFIRE CEREMONIAL—MAY-EVE 
FESTIVITIES—THE SNAIL CHARM AND THE YARROW—THE WELL CEREMONIES UPON MAY-MORN- 
ING—CATTLE CHARMS—NETTLING—TUE HARE WITCH—CHURNING—THE BUTTER WITCHCRAFT— 
MAY DEW—THE MAY-BUSH AND MAY-POLE—FINGLAS SPORTS AND DUBLIN REVELS—MAY-BOYS 
AND MORRIS- DANCERS—MAY RILYMES—SAURA-LINN—SONNOUGHING SUNDAY—MAY-DAY LEGENDS. 


Winter and spring are over; the softened, cawing note, and the sharp 
harsheast winds of March,—the siroeco call of the chaflinch assumes a me- 
of the British Isles,—have passed to lody in our ears, because we hail it as 
other climes, and fitful April, now the season’s chime. The timid, retir- 
warm and witching, anon rough and _ ing primrose peeps up from among the 
gusty, or mild and melting, bright and __rib-grass and violets, and raises to the 
gloomy, as alternate clouds and sun- _ light its modest, sulphur-coloured face ; 
shine struggle for the mastery—like the _ the graceful cowslip, with the crimson 
face of angry, but forgiving woman, _ star brightening inits calix, now droops 
with pouting lip but dimpled cheek, its modest head in the upland, daisy- 
ever smiling through her tears—charm- spangled meadows; and the saucy 
ing April, the sweet, blue-eyed har- yellow buttercup and golden May- 
binger of summer, has breathed upon flower flaunts it in the deep pastures 
us once again—changing the russet beside the streamlet’s brink, inviting 
mantle of seed-time into the verdant to their honey-cups the bee that now, 
garment of May. First budding in warmed by the genial season, has 
mottled green among our sheltered — shuffled off its lethargy, and is boom- 
hedges and cultured gardens, then ing over glade and valley. The thorns 
spreading with almost visible pace are putting forth their white clusters, 
from shrub to tree, and tree again to or are already bursting into flower and 
lawn; while as the leavesexpand, and fragrance, as the sloe, the pear, and 
young shoots twine asif to screen and the apple are nodding beneath the 
shelter from the vulgar gaze the loves _ shower, and strewing the ground with 
of feathered warblers, the birds are _ their silvery petals. 

mating in every bush, and welcoming Do not our spirits attune with the 
the hour with joyous notes of passion seasons—springing and expanding with 
or of praise. Even the rooks, that the early summer, but folding up 
balance on the tops of the still grey within us as the bleak November blast, 
and unleaved ash, have assumed a cold and cheerless, bursts upon us? 


* Continued from Vol. XXXV., No. CCV., for January, 1850. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO,. CCIX. 20 









































































































































































































































































































538 Trish Popular Superstitions. 


Does not the heart gush, the eye 
brighten, the step become elastic, as we 
inspire the exhilarating spring breeze 
in our early country excursions ; and 
again become languid as we seek the 
summer shade, or bask in the calm re- 
pose of autumn? Yes, all nature, 
marsh and meadow, hill and hollow, 
land, and sea, and sky, forest mo- 
narchs and small nodding blue-bell’d 
flowrets, beasts, and feathered fowls, 
and winged insects, the tiny myriads of 
creation—all hail the Sabbath of the 
year, and sing the matin of the dawn 
of summer. Let us then, also, hail 
the season, and for a while throw off 
the cares of life, as we do the dust of 
the city, and away to the greenwood 
shade—there to enjoy the bounteous 
blessings which nature pours around 
us; and at the same time revive the 
recollections of past days and eere- 
monies, such as our ancestors, simple- 
hearted, good-natured, superstitious 
folks, observed. 


“ Yes! the summer is returning, 
Warmer, brighter beams are burning; 
Golden mornings, purple evenings, 

Come to glad the world once more. 
Nature, from her long sojourning 
In the winter-house of mourning, 
With the light of hope outpeeping, 
From those eyes that late were weeping, 
Cometh dancing o'er the waters, 

To our distant shore."’ * 


Now then, fair and gentle, rude and 
rustic readers—country swains and city 
dames—boys of the Liberty, from 
Blackpits to Mullinahack, from the 
banks of the Dodder to the heights of 
Ballynascorney—girls of Finglas and 
bucks of Fingal, how have you spent 
your May Eve ?—how did you wel- 
come May Morning, and how do you 
purpose to celebrate the birth-day of 
summer? Have you danced tothe elfin 
pipers that played under the thorns of 
the Phenix last night? Did you 
leap through the bonfires that blazed 
upon Tallaght and Harold’s-cross 
own ? Were you out yester-eve to 
welcome the ‘‘ Young May Moon?” 
or up before sunrise to gather the 
maiden dew from the sparkling gossa- 


* MacCarthy’s “ Bridal of the Year.” 








[May, 


mer, to keep the freckles off your 
pretty faces ?—or have you been 











“ seeking 
A spell in the young year's flowers. 
The magical May-dew is weeping 
It's charms o'er the summer bow'rs.” 
Have you found the name of your 
true love smeared by the snail you set 
between the plates last evening ? and 
have you chosen a Queen of the May, 
whose path you'll strew with pasture 
flowers, as you lead her round the 
garlanded pole of the Tolka? Are 
your doors and windows decorated 
with primroses and cowslips, and May- 
flowers gathered by the meadows and 
green inches of your lovely Anna 
Liffey? Butchers of Patrick’s Market 
and Bull-alley, and boys of the Coombe 
and the Poddle, are you ready, as of 
yore, to *‘ cut de bosh, spite of de 
Divil and de Polis?” Up, weavers of 
Newmarket and Meath-street, and 
join with the Ormond boys; will 
you suffer the white-coated boddaghs 
of Meath to carry off the prizes at 
Finglas, and steal the May-dew from 
the rosy-lipped girls of Glasnevin ? 
Alas ! what are we dreaming 
about—things that were, not are— 
memories of other, of better and 
happier times—of ancient customs 
sneered away by modern utilitarian. 
ism—of ceremonies almost forgotten, 
and healthful rustic sports and pas- 
times, now prohibited by law, put 
down by force—starved out of our 
light-hearted people, or carried beyond 
the blue waves of the broad Atlantic ? 
Politics have of late years occupied 
the place of pantomimes—our Finglas 
sports were interdicted by a special 
act of the Privy Council—fairy lore 
has given place to a newspaper religion 
—the new Police banished the bonfires ; 
and where is the piper or fiddler 
would enliven the gardens of the 
‘* Grinding Young”t after hearing a 
Temperance band, all dressed like 
Jack Puddings and Drum Majors, 
coming down the road from Kimmage 
or Dolphin’s Barn ? 
All gone, dead and gone, save a 
few dirty urchins in the suburbs, who, 


+ Grinding Young. One of the last old Dublin signs, and one of the best executed, too— 
formerly swinging from a pole, but now nailed to the wall of an almost deserted “ public” at 
Harold’s-cross Bridge. In its old tea-garden may still be seen several decayed swing- 
swongs and merry-go-rounds, now too crazy to make the annual excursion to “the 


Brook” —Donnybrook Fair, 
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with the twigs of a second-hand 
broom, decked with stinking daffy- 
downdillies, annoy the passengers by 
asking “a hay’penny to honour the 
May.” 

Burgesses and ‘prentice boys of 
Atha-Clea—kings of Dalkey and 
Mud Island—sweeps of Kevin's Port 
and the Cabbage Garden,* and coal- 
porters of lingsend and Wood- 
quay, you have either voluntarily 
surrendered, or been deprived of your 
ancient sports and pastimes, your 
festal days and civic shows. But, 
“every dog will have his day ;” little 
thought the fat corporators that the 
hours of the Fringest were num- 
bered, and that it would require an 
IO U from the Lord Mayor to bring 
out the glass coach on a Candlemas 
Day. Well, have you not had your 
revenge? ‘The times of Viceregal 
pageants have passed by; processions, 
barring a stray funeral up Granby- 
row, are at an end; Ulster King-at- 
Arms has become as fabulous a per- 
sonage as Fin-Ma-Coul, and his tabard 
and sword have gone with those of 
the Athlone Herald, to be hung up 
among the dresses and ornaments of 
the ancient Irish at the Royal Irish 
Academy. Guard mountings are 
mere matters of history ; Levees and 
Drawing-rooms have become stories 
wherewith to amuse our children, and 
the shamrock-dressed lady has danced 
her last in St. Puatrick’s Hall, and 
kissed the knocker of Dublin Castle 
as she called a sixpenny covered car 
on the wake of our Patron Saint, last 
eighteenth of March. 

Well, happy were the days in 
Merry England, when blithe King 
Hal, with Katherine, his Queen, 
went out a-Maying, and the people 
walked “into the sweete meadowes 
and greene woodes, there to rejoyce 
their spirites with the beauty and 
savour of sweete flowers, and with the 
harmony of birds"—when royal pa- 
geants, with Maid Marians and 
Morris-dancers, Robin Hoods and 
Friar Tucks, were considered more 
wholesome for the people than alehouse 
polemics; and rustic sports and village 
pastimes cheered and solaced the poor 
man’s holiday, and all who met 
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** To do observance for a morn of May.” 


We sat down, however, to describe 
Irish, not English sports and ceremo- 
nies, and therefore must to our sub- 
ject at once ; for materials abound on 
every hand upon the May-day customs 
of the English, and few poets of note 
are there in that happy land who have 
not sung the praises of this blithesome, 
merry season, when 


“ Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity ; 
And with a heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday.” 


Except in some cursory allusion, or 
incidental notice, May-day in Ireland 
has not been described by any of the 
writers with whose works we are fami- 
liar. In laying down for ourselves the 
plan of these popular superstitions 
of the Irish peasantry, and the 
humble classes who are still simple- 
hearted enough to adhere to the old cus- 
toms of their forefathers, we originally 
intended to devote a few chapters to 
the several festivals, as St. John’s Eve, 
Lady-day, Garland Sunday, St. Mar- 
tin’s Day, Holly-eve, “ Christmas, 
Twelfth Night, Candlemas, &c. ; and 
this seems the fitting time to commence 
the series with the May festival, May- 
eve, and May-day, as formerly kept by 
the Irish, or still, in part, observed by 
the present generation. But as cows, 
milk, and butter are supposed to be 
affected by fairy influences and witch- 
craft, &c., at that time more particu- 
larly than at any other period of the 
year, we shall now detail so much of 
the cattle charms from our notes and 
manuscripts as have immediate re- 
ference to the season of the May fes- 
tival; and reserve for a future period 
the tales and legends still living in the 
mouths of the people, and which, 
better than any description of ours, 
serve to illustrate the popular opinions 
as to the causes which produce the 
various mischances daily occurring to 
horned cattle, and their produce. 

In treating the subject of a festival 
where a multiplicity and a great variety 
and diversity of topics must necessarily 
be introduced, it is not possible to 
weave it, as in our previous chapters, 





* Cabbage Garden. The Capuchin's garden—an old burial ground opposite the Meath 


Hospital. 


t Fringes, Alluding to the old Corporation custom of Riding the Franchises. 
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into the form of a tale or legend, ex- 
pressive of the opinions, as well as 
descriptive of the phraseology and 
national character, of the pe ople: or the 
scenery of the country. 

Many of our May-day cust 
sports, and games, are of English 
origin, and were, no doubt, introduced 
by the Anglo-Saxons. These pas tir . 
are not, however, confined to the Britis 
Isles; many of them are 
all Europe, and several of them have 
descended to us from the Roman 
Floralia, or feast of Flora, the goddess 
of fruits and flowers, which was cele- 
brated of old with great festivity, and 
sometimes with excessive lic« ‘ntious- 
ness, during the few last days of April 
and few first of May, when the sun 
entered the summer solstice. From 
such customs came down to us the 
maypoles, and garlands, and floral de- 
corations, the last traditional institu- 
tion of the summer’s welcome; while 
from our Scandinavian and Celtic great 
ancestors, we may fairly trace the bon- 
fires—the lucky, or propitiatory, fires 
which were formerly, and are still in 
some places, lighted on La-Beal-teine ; 
the Beltin of Scotland, the day of the 
Beal fire, the Gaelie name by which 
the period is still called. 

The English ceremonial of May-da 
has been fully and graphically describe oe 
by Brande, and by Sir Henry Ellis, in 
his modern edition of the work of 
that author—in Hone’s “ Every-day 
Book”—in Strutt’s Sports and Pas: 
times of the People,” ‘and in seve ral 
minor works and periodicals. But in 
describing the Irish observances of this 
institution, we shall only make use of 
these and other authorities where they 
serve to illustrate, by their more ample 
details, our now — forgotten Lrish 
customs. After what was said in our 
previous chi ipters, iti is scarcely neces- 
sary to inform the re: ote r > th id a super 
stitious creed, and certain mystic 
derived from the remote: 
tach to almost every nation in a 
certain state of society, and not 
peculiar to either race or creed; ene 
some of these are of almost univers 
acceptation ; that belong t to 


common to 


tines, at 


are 


others 


* See “ O’Donovan’s Int 
i by the Irish Celtic Society, 
» xlviii. Other divisic 
eats and Jar-ratha, or E 
spring (see Dr. O’Conor’s “ 


*On the 
ns into quarters, or 
arrach, 
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roduction to the Le 
Divisi the Year among the An 
ratha, : 
corresponding 
Rerum Hib. 8 rip. E:pistola Nunecupatoria,” 
but these do not concern our present purpose. 


[May, 


peculiar localities, and that their geo- 
graphical distribution is a source of 
interesting investigation both to the 
historian and to the ethnologist. In 
many countries these rites and prac- 
preval nt; in others 
more advanced in civilisation, or the 
‘h has suffered some sud. 
nt dis rup tion, they are 
merely preserved in the ancient bal- 

1, the | legend, or the tradi. 
tional romance 5 or dimly appear re- 
ferred to in the sayings and proverbs of 
the old people, or have been preserved 
like lingering amonest the 
amusements and customs of modern 
In describing any peculiar rite 
or custom, we shall ceive it in as full and 
ample a manner as we hive ever heard 


tices are still 


society of whi 
den and viol 


yardie 


shadows 


times, 


or known it to be observed or enacted. 
But as now 
obsolete, others only rtially pre- 
being very local, one 
mfined to the north, 
to the 
in the south, or 
Leinster—our 


many of these usages are 
served—some 
custom being et 
another being p 
and several only seen 
in the adjae nt parts of 
country readers are not to Sul pose th: it, 
because only a mere vestige of the rite 
the ceremonial exists in 
eichbourhood, we have in ary 
descriptions by 


ae 
ecullar west, 


or type of 


their n 
enlarged 


} 
these 


wav 


ture. 


fancy or con) 


) not intended 
intiquarian purposes, Ww 
nor the research ne- 


ther the leisure 
cessary to render the 7m learned in an 
it is 


archeological view, but 
our earnest desire, as far as our know- 
ledge enal us, not to propagate, 
even in a popular legend, the usual 

s, and conjectural ety- 


for 
have nei- 
} 


point 0 If 


historie fallacie 
mologies, &ec., which obtained erede nee 

with Irish readers s me 
al it is our 


correct th 


years 
as faras possible, to 


ago; 
wish, 
e opini ns which the credu- 
lity or ignorance of our forefathers 
disseminated. 

It than probable the 


nt pagan [rish worshipped the 
sun, but whether under the name of 
Beal, or with what symbolic 
yet undetermined ; 
know that the first 


sions of the year* was 


that 


is more 


idols, 
and we 
creat divi- 
into summer 


is as 


tbhar na q-Ceart, 
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and the ceremonies observed in Scot- 
land, up to a very recent date indeed, 
and winter, Samradh and Geimhredh ; 
the former beginning in May, or Beal- 
tine; and the lattér in November, or 
Samhfhuim, Summer-end. Now most 
credible authorities are agreed that the 
first great Druid feast, or fire-offering 
of Beal, Bel or Baal, was origi- 
nally kept on the Ist of May, though 
afterwards altered, it is said, by the 
early Christian missionaries* to mid- 
summer, when it celebrates the eve 
of St. John the Baptist’s day (the 24th 
of June), under which head we purpose 
describing this very ancient pagan cus- 
tom, with all the Irish rites attending 
it more particularly. But we have 
still stronger proof than either that 
derived from learned writings, or the 
very name itself, in the fact that bon- 
fires are still lighted in some plac es in 
Ireland on the last evening in April, 

and in others on the Ist of M: ay. We 
have seen them but a very few years ago 
in the County of Wicklow, and in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, and several 
used to be lighted in the back streets 
and lanes, particularly in the Liberties 
of this city, until the establishment of 
the present admirable police force. 
Vallancey—whose opinions, though de- 
serving of little weight, when questions 
of history or the discussion of theories 
relative to antiquities and etymologies 
are concerned, is fully worthy of cre- 
dence when mere matters of fact, or 
circumstances passing beneath his own 
knowledge, are under review—says, 
speaking of the Scottish Beltin: —* The 
Irish still preserve this custom, for the 
fire is to this day lighted in the milking 
yards; the men, women, and children, 
for the same reason, pass through, or 
leap over, the sacred fires, and the 


cattle are driven through the flames of 


the burning straw on the Ist of May.”f 
A cor respondent to * Hone’s Every- 
day Book” (vol. ii., p. 595) thus de- 
scribes the Dublin bonfire so late as 
1825. A portion of the collection made 
by the May-boys was “expended in 
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the purchase of a heap of turf sufficient 
for a large fire, and if the funds would 
allow, an old tar-barrel. Formerly it 
was not considered complete without 
having a horse’s skull and other bones 
to burn in the fire. The depéts for 
these bones were the tanners’ yards, 
in a part of the suburbs called Kil- 
mainham,f and on May morning 
groups of boys dragged loads of bones 
to their several destinations.” This 
practice has given rise to the threat still 
made use of, “ I will drag you like a 

horse’s head to a bonfire. i The 
great Dublin bonfire, which used in 
former times to blaze in the open space 
leading from St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
to the Coombe, upon May-eve, is still 
within the recollection of the old inha- 
bitants. And up to this very time the 
May-bush in the neighbourhood of 
Swords and other places is, at dusk, de- 
corated with a number of lighted can- 
dles, like the Heitlege-nocht-Baum, the 
good, or holy, or luc ky tree of Christ- 
mas in Germ: uy. May bonfires are not 
common in C onnaught or Ulster, but 
they still maintain in Cork, and in parts 
of Limerick and Kerry. Now, it isre- 
markable that while the May bonfires 
are always lighted upon the evening of 
the 30th of April or Ist of May, the mid- 
summer-fire is, inmany places, repeated 
twelve days after the 21st of June, that 
period marking the difference between 
the old and new style, a fact which goes 
a good way to prove that the institu- 
tion of the midsummer-fire is of com- 
paratively modern date. The 29th of 
June—St. Peter and St. Paul’s day— 
has also of late years been in some 
places honoured with a bonfire; so 
that soon the people will have altoge- 
ther forgotten the original institution 
of the bonfire, and, perhaps, have given 
it up altogether. Some old persons, 
still alive, tell us of the cattle having 
been driven through the half-extin- 
guished bonfire, as a preservative 
ugainst witchcraft, and people used to 
leap through it, and carry off a coal 
from it, as at the fire of St. John’s-eve; 


* We do not know when this actually occurred, or through whose instrumentality. The 
country people attribute it to St. Patrick, but we know not from what source, Can any of 
our readers enlighten us upon this point? Do the Bollandists allude to it ? 

+ See Vallancey’s “ Enquiry into the First Inhabitants of Ireland,” vol. ii. of the “ Collec- 


tanea de Rebus Hibernicis,” p. 64. 


t There are but few tan-yards in this or any other part of Dublin now, and the value of 
bones is too well known at present to permit of their ever being used for mere matter of 


amusement, 
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of which accounts have been preserved 
by Campbell* and others, afford us 
ample food for speculation and.conjec- 
ture (even had we no Irish authorities 
to consult) as to the pagan rites ori- 
inally enacted at this festival, which 
it would appear, in times of remote an- 
tiquity, evidently partook of the nature 
of a sacrifice, or propitiatory offering 
to the sun. 
The Geelic appellation Bealtaine, the 
Beal-fire, has given rise to mary con- 
jectures, and would, at first sight, 


appear to be strongly corroborative of 


the Syrian or Pheenician origin of the 
Irish, from the circumstance of the 
name of the chief deity of the two 
nations being the same, and from the 
fact of fire being considered propitia- 
tory in both countries. It remains, 
however, to be proved, that the Irish 
had a god called Baal or Beal, unless 


(May, . 


are no places called Baal, in Ire- 
land. I met some places called 
Bealtaine, from May-fires having been 
lighted there. The Balls in Achill 
Island, in the county of Mayo, are 
portions of land allotted to individuals ; 
as Conor Patten’s Ball, Denis To- 
land’s Balj, &c. In this sense, the 
word ball denotes a spor (of land). 
Bail, the village in Mayo, is from 
Bauia, a wall. The Ballys ar efrom 
bayjle, Villa, soars ville; and the 
Bellas, from Bel-atha, i. e., Mouth of 
a ford, os vadi.” But it may be said, 
on the other hand, that there are not 
places called after any other Irish 
Pagan deities either. 

The references to the Belteine 
period are scarce in the Irish annals. 
In «* The Restrictions and Prerogatives 
of the Kings of Eire,” given in the 
recently published ‘* Book of Rights,” 


it can be shewn that they worshipped 
the sun under that title or name. It 
is asserted, that if the Pagan Irish 
worshipped Baal, there would be more 
places called so in ancient topogra- 
phical descriptions, or preserved in 
modern names; but it is not so. 
Thus, to our inquiry on this head, 
Mr. O’Donovan writes : —‘* There 


to the learned introduction to which 
we referred, ina previous note (p. 540.) 
all the authorities are cited. In 
the text of that work we read that 
the monarch was not ‘to go in a 
ship upon the water the Monday 
after Bealltaine (May-day).” Again, 
in the poetic description, we find, 
among the restrictions of the Ultonian 


* See “ Journey to Edinburgh.” Consult, also, Dalzell’s “‘ Darker Superstitions of Scot- 
land,” pp. 167 and 177. George Cruikshank has given a graphic illustration of the May- 
dew dancers at Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh, in “ Hone’s Every-day Book,” vol. ii., p. 610. 

Mr. W. Grant Stewart, in his “ Popular Superstitions and Festive Amusements of the 
Highlands of Scotland” (1823), has given an account of several curious rites performed 
even in modern days in that country. “ At Belton-eve,” he says, ‘‘ messengers are despatched 
to the woods for cargoes of the blessed rowan-tree, the virtues of which are well known. 
Being formed into the shape of a cross, by means of a red thread, the virtues of which, too, 
are very eminent, those crosses are, with all due solemnity, inserted in the different door- 
lintels in the town, and protect those premises from the cantrips of the most diabolical witch 
in the universe. Care should also be taken to insert one of them in the midden, which has 
at all times been a favourite site of rendezvous with the black sisterhood. This cheaply pur- 
chased precaution once observed, the people of those countries will now go to bed as uncon- 
cernedly, and sleep as soundly, as on any other night. 

** While those necessary precautions are in preparation, the matron or housekeeper is em- 
ployed in a not less interesting avocation to the juvenile generation, 7. e., baking the Belton 
bannocks, Next morning the children are presented each with a bannock, with as much 
joy as an heir to an estate his title-deeds; and having their pockets well lined with cheese 
and eggs, to render the entertainment still more sumptuous, they hasten to the place of as- 
signation, to meet the little band assembled on the brow of some sloping hill, to reel their 
bannocks, and learn their future fate. With hearty greetings they meet, and with their 
knives make the signs of life and death on their bannocks. These signs are a cross, or the 
sign of life, on the one side; and a cypher, or the sign of death, on the other. This being 
done, the bannocks are all arranged in a line, and on their edges let down the hill. This 
process is repeated three times, aud if the cross most frequently present itself, the owner will 
live to celebrate another Belton day ; but if the cypher is oftenest uppermost, he is doomed 
to die, of course. This sure prophecy of short life, however, seldom spoils the appetites of 
the unfortunate short-livers, who will handle their knives with as little signs of death as their 
more fortunate companions. Assembling around a rousing fire of collected heath and brush- 


wood, the ill-fated bannocks are soon demolished, amidst the cheering and jollity of the 
youthful association.” 
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monarch, that he was not “to bathe 


on May-day eastwards in the bright 
and beautiful Loch Feabhail ;” proba- 
bly from some such superstituous fear, 
like that which the present inhabitants 
of England. as well as Ireland have, 
with respect to going near water on 
Whit Monday. 

In an ancient Irish manuscript, in 
Trinity College Library, we find this 
reference to the Summer Advent-fire. 

“* Beltine, i. e., Biltine, i. e., lucky- 
fire (bon-fire), i. e., two fires which 
used to be made by the lawgivers or 
Druids, with great incantations, and 
they used to drive the cattle between 
them (to guard), against the diseases 
of each year. Or Bel-dine; Bel was 
the name of an idol god. It was on 
it (i. e., that day) that the firstlings 
of every kind of cattle used to be ex- 
hibited as in the possession of Bel; 
vide Beldine.”* 

In Cormac’s Glossary,” we read the 
following explanation of Bealtaine, as 
well as the form of purification of the 
cattle, which was observed at this 
great Pagan ceremonial :— 


“ Belltaine, i. ¢., Bill-tene, i. e., tene-bil, 
i. @., goodly fire (bon, or bonus fire), i. e., two 
lucky fires the Druids used to make with 
great incantations over them, and they used 
to drive the cattle between them (to pre- 
serve them) against the diseases of each 
year.’ 


In another part of the *‘ Glossary,” 
however, Cormac explains Bel as an 
idol or false god. 

Keating, in the reign of Tuathal 
Teachtmhar, has the following notice 
of the fire lighted at Uisneach, close 
to Ballymore, in Westmeath :— 


“* He (Tuathal) erected the second palace 
in that part of Meath which was taken from 
Connaught, viz., at Uisneach, where was 
held a general meeting of the men of Erin, 
called the meeting of Uisneach. This fair, 
or assembly, was held on the first day of the 
month of May; and they were wont to ex- 
change and barter their cattle, jewels, and 
other property there. They were also accus- 
tomed to make offerings to the chief god 
which they worshipped, named Bel; and it 
was a custom with them to make two fires 
in honour of this Bel in every cantred of 
Treland, and to drive a couple of every kind 
of cattle in the cantred between the two 
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fires, as a preservative to protect them against 
every disease during that year. And it was 
from this fire, made in honour of Bel, that 
the noble festival of Philip and James (i. e., 
the 1st of May) is called Beil-teine, i. ¢., 
the fire of Bel.” 


‘¢ T never could discover,” writes Mr. 
O'Donovan, in answer to a query of 
ours on the subject, “ where Tesla 
found authority for lighting this fire at 
Uisneach; and I have been long of 
opinion, that this fire was lighted at 
Tlachtgha, a hill near Athboy, in East 
Meath, where the same King Tuatha! 
is said to have erected another palace. 
I ground this opinion, upon a passage 
in a MS., in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which runs thus :— 


“ The fair of Tlachtgha (which belongs to 
that part of Meath taken from the province 
of Munster) was celebrated by the youths of 
Munster; and a fire was lighted thereat, 
from which all the fires, lighted in Erin, 
were kindled, which were purchased from 
them (the youths of Munster) ; and a screpall 
of gold was paid them out of every territory 
in Erin for the fire, and a sack of wheat, and 
a hog from every chief hearth in Erin, were 
given to the Comharba of Meath, i.e, 
O’Kindellan, for this fire.” —-H. 3, 17, p. 782. 


Bon, not bone-fires(ceyne rowntyed)s 
are evidently synonymous, if not iden. 
tical with Beal-fires; but if Bel, Belus, or 
Beal was really a god worshipped here, 
there is no reason why the name of 
the festival and the rite should not 
have been derived from his name; but 
except in Keating, and the hint in Cor- 
mac Mac Cullinan’s dictionary, there 
are, we understand, no other Irish 
authorities for it. It is remarkable 
that, on the first appearance of cholera 
here, in 1832, a sacred purifying fire 
went the round of the island, under 
the name of the Blessed Turf. It was 
carried from house to house with such 
rapidity, that it travelled the whole 
island ina single night. A remnant of 
the people still believe in the efficacy of 
fire as a preservative against pestilence. 

In early scripture history, we read 
that the people not only passed their 
eattle, but their children, through the 
idolatrous fires of Baal and Moloch. In 
that most charming work, ‘ Martin’s 
Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland,” (1703) and which is, per- 


to the Book of Rights,” p, 43. 


* See Dr. Petrie’s learned “ Essay on Tara,” p. 84, and Professor O’Donovan’s “ Introduction 
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haps, the best account extant of the 
superstitions, manners, customs, and 
popular opinions of the Celtic pe ople, 


we have the following account of Za 
Bealtaine in the Hebrid ** Another 
god of the sritains was Bel lus, or Beli- 


nus, which seems to have been the 
Assyrian god Bel or Belus; and, pro- 
bably, from this pagan de es comes the 


Scots’ term of Be ltin, the st day of 
May, having its first rise from de Cus 
tom practised by the Druids, in the 
isles, of extinguishing all the fires in the 


parish until the tithes were paid; and 
upon payme nt of them, the fires were 
kindled in each family, and never till 
then. In those days malefactors were 
burnt between two fires ; hence, when 
they would express a man to be in a 


great strait, they y say, ‘ He is between 
twofires of Bell.’” Andagain, inanother 
place, he says, “ The inhabitants here 


did also make use of a fire called Tin- 
Egin (i.e.), a fire, or fire of 
necessity, which they used as an anti- 
dote against the plague or murrain in 
cattle ; and it was performed thus— 
all the fires in the parish were extin- 
guished, anc then eighty-one married 
men being thought the necessary num- 
ber for effecting this design, took two 
great planks of wood, and nine of ’em 
were employed by turns, who, by their 
repeated efforts, rubbed one of the 
planks against the other until the heat 
thereof produced fire; and from this 
forced fire each family is supplied with 
new fire, which is no kindle d, 
than a potful of water is quickly set 
on it, and afterwards sprinkled upon 
the people infected with the pla rue, 
or upon the cattle that have the mur- 
rain, and this they all say they find 
successful by experience. It was prac- 
tised in the main land opposite to the 
South of Skie, within these thirty 
years.” 

There is but one other inquiry con- 


forced 


sooner 


nected with Bealtaine, which here 
claims our notice. The ingenious and 
learned Dr. O’Conor, of Ballinagar, 


supposed that the fire which was lighted 
on Tara Hill, by the Druids of King 
Laeghaire, upon the night of St. Pat- 
rick’s encampment at Slane, was the 
Bealtaine or Fire-Feast of Samhrath ; 
but if the earliest and most authentic 
biographers of Patrick are to be cre- 


* O’Donovan’s “ Introduction to the Leal harna g-Ceart,” 
upon Tara” in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 84. 
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dited, that night was Easter-eve, or 
Holy Saturday, the 21st March, a. pb. 
433, and not May Day; and the 
Stowe librarian has not, it appears, sus- 
tained his position by arguments suf- 


ficient inves- 


to convince our modern 
Dr. Petrie and Professor 
O'Donovan, the latter of whom writes: 
** The probability then is, that the fire 
lighted at Teamhair on Easter-eve, 
433, w the B. but 
other fire; and it is stated in the 
life of St. Patrick, published 
by Colgan, that it was the Feis Team. 
hrach, or Feast of Teamhrach, that 
Laeghaire and his Satraps were cele- 
brating on the occasion ; while the 
author of the life of St. Patrick, in 
the ‘ Book of Lismore,’ asserts that 
Laeghaire then celebrating the 
festival of his own nativity, which ap- 
pears to have been the truth; and if 
so, it was not the regular septennial 
Feis which met after Samhain, but one 
convened to celebrate the king's birth- 
day. From these notices, it is quite 
clear that O’Conor’s inference, that the 
Bealtai ~ was lighted on the 21st of 
March, by the pagan Irish, is not sus- 
tained. In the accounts given of the 
Bealtaine in ‘Cormack’s Glossary,’ and 
in H. 3, 18, p. 596, as quoted in ‘ Pe- 
trie’s y Antiq' uities of Tara Hill,’ no time 
is specified tor the lighting of it, nor 
could we be able from them, or from 
any other written evidence yet dis- 
covered, to decide in what season it 
was lighted, were it not that the first 
of May is still universally called in 

La Bealtaine. But Dr. O’Conor 


tigators, 


as not itaine, 
some 


second 


was 


Lrish 
argues that this name was applied in 
pagan times to the 21st of March, and 
that it was transferred to the first of 
May by the early Christians, to agree 
with a Christian festival. This, how- 
ever, is contrary to the tradition which 
still prevails in many parts of Ireland, 
namely, that the fires lighted in pagan 
times, on the first of May, were trans- 
ferred by St. Patrick to the 24th of 
June, in honour of St. John the 
Baptist, on the eve of whose festival 
they still light bonfires in every county 
in Ireland,’* 

Many ancient ceremonies, as well as 
bonfires, attached to Midsummer-eve in 
E — up to a comparatively recent 
period, but with the exception of the 








p- 50. See also Petrie’s “ Essay 
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rites performed in connexion with the 
fire itself, we know of no Irish usages 
peculiar to the Christian festival of St. 
John's-eve; while 
the ancient customs observed either 
on the vigil of iarter, or 
on May-day, in Ireland, vestiges of 
which still lin rer among th peo] ke _ 
facts strongly ec rroborative of the sup- 
position that he idsummer is but 
the ingrafting of an ancient ; 
upon a comparatively modern Christian 
festival, Let those who daily 
adult conv ions from one creed to 


numberless were 


the summer q 


ran rite 


another look well to the fact, that not 
withstanding all the efforts of a most 
powerful Chur and all the 
of the — clergy, of every 
nation, the May-day bonfire, the } 
fire ake h Cormae Cullinan 
wa livhted in honour of the 
still exi \ parts of the 
try, and still lingers in the 
brance of all our old peo} le, now after 
fourteen hundred years of so-called 
conversion to Christianity. 

We might reserve the 
the Midsummer-fire until we come to 
describe that festival more particu- 
larly ; but any account of the 
monial attending the fire lighted upor n 
St. John’s-eve is much more appli 
cable to the May-fire; and 
the ceremonial of the former 
retained wherever the Beal. 
partially observed. The 
for the May-day sports and cerem« nial 
in Dublin, commenced about the mid- 
dle of April,. and even earlier, and 
rivalry, which often led to the most 
fearful riots, was incited, particularly 
between the ‘ Liberty boys ” upon the 
south, and the ‘Ormond boys”? upon 
the north, side of the river; and even 
among themselves, as to which street 
or district would exhibit the best 
dressed and handsomest May-bush, or 
could boast the largest and hottest bon- 
fire, Upon one of the out- 
breaks resulting fron a the 
a May-bush, was written the song, in 
old Dublin slan g, of— 


influence 


ts in I V coun. 


‘mem. 


cere- 


pp! li- 
much of 


is still 
tain ? is even 


preparations 


nor lar 
popular 


* De nite afore de fust of Magay,” 


so spiritedly described in that graphic 
record of the past, “Sketches of Ire- 


* Can any of our readers supply us with a parody on this, beginning— 
in College-green, the 


Billy’s birth-day,” which was sung 
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land Sixty Years Ago.” 
before, 


' For weeks 
1 parcel of idle scamps, male 
and female, devoted themselves to the 
task of * collecting for the May ;” and 
parties, decorated with and 
carrying green boughs, and sometimes 
escorted by went 
: soliciting contri- 
butions of ribbons, handkerchiefs, and 
pieces of silk—materials then 
manufactured, and consequently more 
common in the Liberty than now—to 
adorn the May-bush. Turf, coals, 
old bones, particularly slugs of cows’ 
horns at the tan- yi wds, and_ horses’ 
heads at the knackers, logs of wood, 
&c., were also collected, to which some 
of the merchants generally added a 
few pitch and tar-barrels. And money 
was solicited to “moisten the cla 

of the revellers; for, whether from 
liking, or from fear, or considering it 
unlucky, few ventured to refuse to con- 
tribute **someting toste de May-bush,” 
The ignitable materials were formed in 
de pots, in back-yards, and the cellars 
of old houses, long before the approach- 
S festival; and several sorties were 
made by opposing factions to gain pos- 
session of these hordes, and lives have 
been lost in the skirmishes which en- 
In Dublin, the bonfires were 
always lighted upon the evening of 
May-day, and in the vicinity of the 
May -bush. The great fire was, as we 
already mentioned, at the lower end of 
the Coombe ; but there were also fires 
in the centre and at the top of that 
classic locality. The weavers had their 
fire in Weaver’ s-square the hatters 
and pipemakers in the upper end 
of James’s-street ; and the neigh- 
bourhood of St. John’s Well, near 
Kilmainham, beside Bully’s Acre, 
generally exhibited a towering blaze. 
U pon the north side of the city, the 
best fire blazed in Smithfield. With 
the exception of one ancient rite—that 
of throwing into it the May-bush, there 
were but few Pagan ceremonies ob- 
served at the metropolitan fires. A 
vast crowd collected, whiskey was dis- 
tributed galore, both to those who had 
and had not gathered the morning’s 
dew. The entire population of the 
district collected round the bush and 


ribbons, 


itinerant musicians, 


from house to house 


caud y 


sued. 


“The night before 
very morning after King 


William’s statue was blackened, on the 30th of June, about thirty-five years ago ? 
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the fire; the elder portion, men and 
women, bringing with them chairs 
or stools, to sit out the wake of the 
winter and spring, according to the 
olden usage. The best singers in the 
crowd lilted up ‘* The night before 
Larry was stretched,” or ‘‘ Hie for de 
sweet Libertie ; but the then popular 
air of ‘* The bating of Lord Altham’s 
Bull,” and “De May-bush;” and 
another local song of triumphful com- 
memoration of a victory over the 
Ormond-market men, a verse of which 
we remeimber— 
Begone, ye cowardly scoundrels, 
Do you remember de day, 
Dat yes came down to Newmarket, 

And stole de sweet May-bush away?’ 
were the ‘‘ most popular and deservedly 
admired,” from their allusions to the 
season and the locality. Fiddlers and 
pipers plied their fingers and elbows : 
and dancing, shouting, revelry, and 
debauchery of every description suc- 
ceeded, till, at an advanced hour of the 
night, the scene partook more of the na- 
ture of the ancient Saturnalia, than any- 
thing we can at present likenit to, except 
that which a London mob exhibits the 
night preceding an execution in the Old 
Bailey or at Horsemonger-lane Gaol. 

In country parts, however, besides 
the ordinary expressions of delight, 
generated by the amusement of the 
bonfire, the ancient Druidical custom 
of leaping through the flames, was 

ractised at May as well as upon 
fidsummer-eve, as at the Roman 


Palilia. 


 Moxque per ardentes stipul# crepitantis acervos, 

Tiajicias celeri strenua membra pede." 

With some, particularly the younger 
portion, this was a mere diversion, 
to which they attached no_parti- 
cular meaning. Yet others performed 
it with a deeper intention, and evi- 
dently as a religious rite. Thus, 


[May, 


many of the old people might be seen 
circumambulating the fire, and repeat- 
ing to Seuoive certain prayers. 
If a man was about to perform a 
long journey, he leaped backwards and 
forwards three times through the fire, 
to give him success in his undertaking. 
If about to wed he did it to purify 
himself for the marriage state. If 
going to undertake some hazardous 
enterprise, he passed through the fire 
to render himself invulnerable. And 
as the fire sunk low the girls tript 
across it to procure a good hus- 
band, and women great with child 
might be seen stepping through it to 
ensure a happy delivery, and children 
were also carried across the smouldering 
fire, as of old among the Canaanites. 
When the fire has nearly expired, and 
the dancing, singing, and carousing 
are over, each individual present pro- 
vides himself with a braune, or ember 
of the fire, to carry home with him, 
which, if it becomes extinguished 
before it reaches his house, it is an 
omen of impending misfortune. The 
new fire is kindled with this spark. They 
also threw some of these lighted coals, 
or ashes, into the corn-fields, or among 
the potato crops, or the flax, to preserve 
them from witchcraft, and to make sure 
of a good return. Portions of the ex- 
tinguished fire are generally retained 
in each family, and often sewed into 
the dress of an individual about 
to cross the sea.* As at the mid- 
summer festival so at the May fires, the 
boys of an adjoining bonfire will make 
a sudden descent, and endeavour to 
carry off some of the fuel from a neigh- 
bouring bonfire, and serious conse- 
quences have often resulted therefrom, 
particularly in the streets of Dublin. 
When all was over it was no un- 
common practice, in Connaught at 
least, at the midsummer fire, to drive 





* The virtues of fire as a purifier of the atmosphere, and a preventive to the spread of 


contagious diseases, is a very popular and widcly-spread belief among the Irish peasantry ; 
and the “* blessed turf,” to which we already alluded, and which, by some wise heads, was 
supposed to be of a political nature, was sent through the country on the first approach of 
cholera in 1831. [In addition to the references and quotations given in the foregoing notices 
of Bealltaine, the following works may be consulted :—Wood’s “ Inquiry concerning the Pri- 
mitive Inhabitants of Ireland,” p. 170; ‘* The Penny Magazine ;” “ Notices of May-day and 
Midsummer ;” “ The Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland,” p. 233; Crantz’ “ His- 
tory of Greenland,” Vol. II; “The Mount of Dromore,” in Stott’s “ Songs of Dearded ;” 
Moore’s “ History of Ireland” (Cab. Cyclo.), Vol. I, pp. 22, 24, 205, 216 ; “ Transactions of 
Royal Irish Academy,” Vol. I., Antiq. pp. 4 and 7; Vol. II, p. 78, giving an account of the 
“‘ Hobby Horse,” now obsolete ; Vol. XX; Petrie’s “Round Towers ;” Croker’s “ Researches in the 
South of Ireland ” Train’s “ Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man;” Sir Wm. 
Betham’s “Gael and Cimbri,” p. 222; Vallancey’s “Collectanea,” Vol. Hl, p. 286; Duffy’s 
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the cattle through the greeshagh, or 
warm ashes, as a form of purification 
and a preservative against witchcraft, 
fairies, murrain, blackleg, loss of milk, 
and other misfortunes or diseases. 
Even the ashes which remain bear a 
charm or virtue. They were sprinkled 
about like the red and yellow powders 
at the Hindu festival of Hoolie, and in 
former times some used to be collected 
and mixed with water. This liquor, 
after some days, when the ashes had 
precipitated, was poured off and used 
as a wash for sores of diflerent de- 
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scriptions. To this day the annual or 
half-yearly rent paid by the farmers 
in the south of Ireland in May, is called 
Cios na Bealtdine, or the rent of Baal’s 
fire. 

Do not the following lines from 
Barnabe Googe’s translation of Neo- 
georgus’ quaint old poem,* descriptive 
of the midsummer-eve e festival, appear 
to describe some of our May-day rites, 
particularly that of looking through 
the flower-decorated bush into the 
bonfire :— 


“ When bonfires great with loftie flame in every towne doe burne, 
And young men round about with maides doe daunce in every streete, 
With garlands wrought of mother-wort, or else with virvaine sweete, 
And many other flowres faire, with violets in their handes ; 
Whereas they all doe fondly thinke that whosoever standes 
And throw the flowres, beholdes the flame, his eyes shall feel no paine; 
When thus till night they daunced have, they through the fire amaine 
With stormy wordes doe runne, and all their hearbes they cast therein, 
And then with words devout and prayers they solemnly begin, 
Desiring God that all their ills may there consumed bee, 
Whereby they thinke through all that yeare from agues to be free.” 


We have never heard of any floral 
accompaniments to the St. John’s-eve 
fire in Ireland. 

Cattle are carefully watched about 
May time, but particularly upon May- 
In the South and 


eve, and May-day, 
West they are invariably housed or 
confined in an enclosed paddock, and 
carefully watched during the night, 


yarticularly milch cows, calves, and 
Peifers ; for, if any one was to milk 
three titfuls in the name of the devil, 
or even go through the form of milking 
the spancel, there would be but a 
Flemish account of the butter for the 
next twelvemonth. 

The Neeh-na Bealltaine, or May- 
eve, has been from time immemorial 
a season of rejoicing and festivity, al- 
though we are not aware of any games 
or pastimes peculiar to it; but the ad- 
vent of the first day of summer is 
always hailed with delight by the pea- 
santry, who meet in the evening upon 


“Trish Catholic. Magazine,” Vol. I., 


Pennant’s “ Tour in Scotland, 1769,” p. 110; 
tory of Ireland ;” “ Rees’ Cyclopedia,” Art. 
tic Druids,” p. 150; 
bell’s “Ireland.” 


village-greens, or at cross-roads, and 
such other assembling places of the peo- 
ple. The May-bush, though seldom de- 
corated, was always erected then; and, 
if the weather was fine, dancing and 
music gladdened the hearts of the old 
crones and shanaghies that gathered 
round the neighbouring doors, or 
leaned against the adjoining ditches, 
and compared the present with the 
former times, when they, too, could 
fut it to “ Morgan Ratler” or “ Planx- 
ty Conor,” or listen to the Irish song 
of “Summer is coming.” If there is any 
one scene in the Irish peasant’s life 
which approaches the description of 
the dance given in Goldsmith’s “ De- 
serted Village,” it is that observed 
upon May-eve. Atthistime, also, small- 
plays and various rural games are 
resorted to, as ** dance in the ring, "and 
“threading my grandmother’ sneedle ;’ ; 

in which latter the boys and girls join 
hands and dance a sort of serpentine 


>. 18, &c.; in the “ Dublin University Magazine,” for 
Oct. 1849, see “Song of the Ramoan Peasantry on May-eve;’ 


’ Betham’s “ Etruria Celtica - 


“ The Newry Magazine ;” O’Halloran’s “ His- 
Beltine ; 
“ Archeologia,” Vol. VII, 
See also the German works of Grim. 


Borlase, p. 134; Higgins’s “ Cel- 
p- 102, X. 181; Toland’s “ Druids ;” Camp- 
The discussion of the opinions of 


these various authors, or even an enumeration of the subjects relating to May-day customs 
contained in their works, would occupy more space than we could here devote to this matter. ] 


* Translated in 1750, and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 
quities,” and Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes.” 


See Brand's “Popular Anti~ 
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figure up and down the roads, some 
times for a mile in extent*—the men 
generally carrying green boughs, or 
sprigs of sloe and ‘whitethorn, then in 
blossom, and the girls decked with 
posies, wreaths of noneens (daisi S), 
and garlands of May-flowers and but- 
tercups. 

As the evening advances, and the 
assembly breaks up into small parties, 
lovers seeking the greenwood shade, 
and crofes re a0. ¢ to the hob, a few 
solite ary individu: ls ms iy be seen walk- 
ing out in the gloaming, courting the 
moonlight by the ancient rath, or 
wandering into the fairy peopled val 
ley, in hopes of hearing the mystic 
pipers of the sheogues, that on ‘that 
night, more than any other, are said 
to be on the alert, and to favour 
mortals with their melodies. Great 
is the agility and grace believed 
to be conferred on those who are for- 
tunate enough to trip it to the music 
of the fairy pipes; so great that it 
has become a proverb in Connaught, 

upon seeing a good dancer, to say, 
“s Troth, ma bouchel, you listened to 
the piper on May-eve.’ 

The hearth is alw: ays carefully swept 
on May-eve, and then lightly sprinkled 
over with some of the turf-ashes ; if, in 
the morning, the print of a foot is seen 
in it pointing towards the door, it is 
fully expected some one will die before 
that d: ry twelvemonth. 

The snail charm, described by Gay 
in the “Shepherd’s Week,” though 
probably of English extraction, is even 
yet very general in Ireland, but 
chiefly performed by the girls. The 
little animal pre sssed into the service 
on this occasion is not the box-snail 
(or shellemidah), but what is commonly 
called the Drutheen or slug, and should 
be discovered accidentally, not sought 
for; when found, it is either placed be- 
tween two pewter ple ite «yee atable 
previously sprinkled with ashes or flour, 
and covered with a mias, or wooden 
bowl; and in the morning the anxious 
maid seeks to discover in the slimy track 
left by the snail’s nocturnal peregrina- 
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‘or a particular account of this dance, see the third chapter of “Jenny Ramsay 
Belfast Man’s Journal” , 
author and editor of that work, we are mucl 
able information upon the northern superstitions, 


the Areopagus of Athens by the Greeks upon Easter Sunday. 
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tions, the initial of her secret lover's 
name: 


** Slow crawl'd the enail, and if I right can spell’ 








In the hes marked a curious L: 
Oh, may the wondrous omen lucky prove! 
For L is found in Lubberkin and Love,"’ 


In the North, particularly in Rahe ry 
Tsland, several May-day superstitions, 
rese mbling x those usually performed at 
Hollandtide, still remain. 
woman wishes to know 
her future spouse, she 


If a young 
who is to be 
late on 
May-eve, to a blac sally- tree, and 
plucks therefrom nine sprigs, the last 
ot which she throws her right 
shoulder, and puts the remaining eight 
into the foot of her right stocking. 
She then, on her knees, reads the third 
verse of the 17th chapter of Job; and 
on going to bed she places the stock- 
ing, with its contents, under her head. 
These rites duly performed, and her 
faith being strong, she will, in a dream 
during the night, be treated to a sight 
yf her future husband. 

Another 
same 


goe 8, 


over 


obtaining the 


mode of 
knowledge consists in 
after sunset on May eve, toa bank on 
which the yarrow (ahirhallunz) is 
growing plentifully, and gathering 
therefrom nine sprigs of the plant, 
while she repeats the following words: 


roing’, 


“ Good morrow, good morrow, fair yarrow! 


And thrice good morrow to thee; 
Come tell me before to-morrow 
Who my true love shall be.” 


Che yarrow is brought home, put into 
the right-foot stocking, placed under 
the pillow, and the mystic dream is 
confidently expected. Butif the girl 
opens her lips to speak after she has 
pulled the yarrow, the charm is 
broken. 

In another mode of 


] 
oracie 


consulting the 
of love, often re sorte ed to in the 
south, the maiden seek hbouring 
well, and dropping a noggin into _ 
while she repeats the name of the ob- 





ject of her on leaves it there 


a the night, but returns to the spot 
by daybreak next morning. Should 
the vessel be found floating on the sur 


face, she may fairly hope for the con- 


»” lately 
1850. To 
1 indebted for valu- 
We have seen this dance performed on 
Dancing in a circle and per- 


for January 26th, 


forming other similar evolutions, like the Le Bal of the people of Brittany, though resorted 


to merely as an amusement now, is evidently the relic of the 


Druidism. 


ancient mystic dance of 
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summation of her heart's ambition ; 
but if it has sunk she despairs of such 
ee, for that offer, anyhow. 

Wells, whether blessed by saint, and 
consecrated by pilgrim’s “ rounds,” or 
merely furnishing the healthful spring, 
are obje cts of especial care and atten- 
tion at Maytime; and, in former years, 
were fre que tly watched all ni; cht, vaul'= 
ticularly in ps astoral districts, to e eg e 
them against being * skimmed” with 
a woode n dish, or cuppaun, by some 
butter-abducting hag, as the sun rose 
on May morning. This was called 
“ taking the flower of the well;” and 
the words, “ Come butter, come,” were 
then repeated. 

Farmers drive their flocks by day- 
break to the wells, that they may dr ink 
there before those of their neig hbours, 
and the greatest rivalry prevails 
amongst the servant-girls and milk- 
maids, as to whoshould first draw water 
from the spring-well upon May- 
morning, 

When potatoes were plenty, and 
before Free Trade had smashed the 
cattle-feeding small farmer, it was cus- 
tomary for ever vy member of the fi ‘amily 
to go out to these well-e: atherings for 
syllabubs early in the morning , each 
with a small vessel in his hand, con- 
taining a drop of whiskey, on ‘which 
the cow was milked ; but cattle and 
farmer, whiske "y and no; goin, servants 
and all—are gone. 


“ My grandfather,” writes one of our cor- 
respondents, ‘‘once came upon an old wo- 
man mixing a small piece of what appeared 
to be butter, on a May morning, and mut- 
tering strange words over it. She was 
sticking it against the door of a cow-house ; 
and when she found that he perceived 
her, she suddenly fled, 
butter behind, stuck like putty to the jamb 
of the door He took it home, and found 
it to be, not butter, but a 
flour and other things, which he believed 
was intended by her as a charm. He also 
caught an old woman, on a May morning, at 
a spring well, cutting the tops of water- 
cresses with a pair of scisscrs, muttering 
strange words, and thenames of certain per- 
sons who had cows; and also the 
1 lom-ra leat 20 é04-7Ta,— 
i. e., half thineis mine. She repeated these 
words as often as she cut a sprig of water- 
cresses with the which sprig 
personated the individual whom she in- 
tended to rob of his milk and _ butter. 
After listening to her for some time, he 
rushed from his place of concealment, 
and, making towards the well, cried out, 


words, 


Scissors, 
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iy lom-ra leat Do C0dD4-T4 ; 
but the affrighted cailleach fled, leaving be- 
hind a lump of butter, a buarach, or cow 
spancel, and other things which I now forget.” 


On no account would either fire or 
water—but, above all things, a coal of 
fire, even the kindling for a pipe— 
be given, for love or money, out of 
a house during the entire of the day. 
The piece of lighted turf used to kin- 
dle another fire is styled the seed of the 
fire; and this people endeavoured to 
procure from the bonfire of the pre- 
vious night, and to keep it alive in the 
ashes to light the fire on May-morning ; 
but a large fire should not be “« made 
down” early on May-morning, as it is 
believed that witches and fairies have 
great horror over the first smoke. 
~ Milch cows, heifers, and calves, are 
the objects of peculiar care at May- 
time, from the very popul rand w idely i 
spread belief in their bei: 1g, more than 
at any other time, susce ptible of evil 
influences, and when not housed early 
upon May-eve, are driven into an enclo- 
sed ps addock, the four corners of which, 
as well as the cattle themselves, used to 
be sprinkled with holy water, and in 
some places, every angle of the land 
and every four-footed beast belonging to 
the farm was subject to the like puri- 
fying process, particularly with the 
water blessed upon Rogation Sunday. 
The more superstitious among the peo- 
ple, and those who adhered to the rem- 
nants of the Pagan customs of their 
Celtic ancestors, put a soogaun of 
straw round the neck of each cow upon 
May-eve, in order to preserve it from 
ill-luek or the good people ; and should 
the cattle be kept in a confined yard 
or field, every = caution was taken to 
prevent their breaking the bounds of 
their enclosure during the night. We 
have known each head of cattle to be 
slightly singed with lighted straw upon 
M: wy-Eve, or to have a lighted coal 
passed round their bodies, as is custo- 
mary after calving ; and it was not un- 
usus ul, some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
to bleed a whole herd of cattle upon a 
May-morning, and thentodry and burn 
the blood. ‘Ww e have more than one e, 
when a boy, seen the entire of the 
great Fort of Rathcroghan, then the 
centre of one of the most extensiveand 
fertile grazing districts of Connaught, 
literally reddened with the blood thus 
drawn upon a May- -morning. Bleed- 
ing the cattle at this period of the year 
was evidently done with a sanitary in. 





550 Tris’ 
tention, as some of the older medicz] 
works recommended in the human sub- 
ject ; but chosing that particular day, 
and ‘subsequently burning the blood, 
were evidently the vestiges of some 
Heathen rite.* But many of these 
ceremonies, having been either laughed 
at or positively interdicted by the mo- 
dern and more educated Roman Catho. 
lic clergy, are fast falling into disuse. 
Not only isit considered unlucky to per- 
mit fire’ to be removed from the house, 
until after the meridian at least, but 
many people would not give away, 
even in charity, a drop of milk, or bread, 
or butter,on May-day, or to lend churn, 
churndash, or any of the apparatus or 
furniture of a churning. ‘They take 
any one for a witch,” we read in 
Camden, “ that comes to fetch fire on 
May-day, and therefore refuse to give 
any, unless the party asking it be sick; 
and then it is with an imprecation, be- 
lieving that all their butter will be 
stolen the following summer by this 
woman. On May-day, 
they can find a hare among their herd, 
they endeavour to kill her, out of a 
notion that it is some old witch that 
has a design upon their butter.”¢ This 
legend about the hare is still univer- 
sally believed throughout Ireland, and 
must be based on some ancient general 
superstition. The tale that 
witches have then the power of trans- 
forming themselves into hares, with 
the intention of more secretiy and 
curely milking or sucking the cows ; 
which, if they can effect, they become 
possessed of the power of having in 
their own churn, during the next 
twelve months, the butter of all the 
cows so circumstanced. You will still 
be told, with various readings, in al- 
most every county in Ireland, with all 
the accurate recital of the 
persons and localities, how such an hare 
was once hunted, and so closely presse dd 
by the dogs, that she was wounded in the 
thigh, but eventually escaped by leap- 
ing into the window of a small cabin 
“hard by the bog ;” and how, that upon 
the hunter coming up and entering the 
hovel, lo! no hare was to be seen, but 
an old hag smoking her dudeen sat by 
the fire, or was rolled up in the bed- 
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clothes, who, when examined, exhibited 
a recent wound, still bleeding, in iden- 
tically the same part on which it had 
been inflicted on the hare. This legend 
is declared circumstantially in An- 
thony Bruodines’s old work, *‘ GEcodo- 
mia Minoritice Schole Salamonis,” 
Pragee, Svo, 1663. Has not the adage, 
“T'll make a hi are of you,” arisen from 
the belief of hares bei ing occasionally 
bewitched? The Graunogue, or hedge- 

hog, is worried by idle, mischievous 
boys, chiefly on account of the belief 
that it milks the cows. 

Every one who can, wishes to churn 
before sunrise upon May morning, and 
those who possess the means commence 
their lacteal operations at an early 
hour; but as this is a ceremony always 
attended with a certain degree of risk, 
whether owing to the evil influences of 
fairyism, or witchcraft, or, as some of 
our modern philos ophers would have 
us to believe, arising from certain de- 
fects in the manipulation of this che- 
mical process, or deleterious 
qualities in the fodder or pasture of 
the cow, it here matters little. The 
fact is believed, and the precautions 
are taken accordingly. The cabin 
door is always closed, and should any 
person enter inadver tently » whether a 
stranger, or one of the f family, they 
are at once invited to * take the dash,” 
only for a few minutes. To refuse, 
would be considered, in one of the 
upper ranks, not only unpolite, but 
unlucky, and in one of the poor peo- 
ple, the height of witchcraft. Curious 
and many are the means taken by the 
peasants’ and farmers’ wives to ensure 
success, and to gather a plentiful mis. 
chaun of butter, when the milk cracks 
and the boiling water is added; such as 
putting a coalof fire and some salt under 
the churn, inserting a piece of charmed 
writing between the hoops, nailing an 
old ass’s shoe to the bottom of the churn- 
dash, &c.—superstitious rites which 
appertain more particularly to milk 
and butter cures and charms, to be de- 
iailed hereafter. But the great means 
of averting the threatened danger re- 
sides in the employment of the moun- 
tain-ash, or rowan-tree, the crankeeran, 
for which purpose a branch or sapling 


some 


* In some districts, and particularly during hard times, some of the blood thus drawn used 
to be mixed with meal, boiled into a posset, and eaten by the herds and the poor people. 


t See also Laurence Echart’s “ Exact Description of Ireland.” 


London: 1691. 
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of that sacred tree is procured at May- 
eve, and bound round the churn before 
the churning is commenced ; and every 
vessel containing milk or butter, or in 
any way connected with the dairy, is 
encircled also with carefully peeled 
gads or switches of the same materi:l. 
This rite is still practised, even by the 
educated. 

Some of the people, if asked for a 
reason for not permitting fire to leave 
the house on May-day, tell you that it 
is to prevent the fairies taking posses- 
sion; and assign as a reason for not 
giving away milk, that if it was used 
to boil herbs, or for any charm-working 
purpose, particularly against the gen- 
try, the cow would assuredly be taken 
as a substitute for the person relieved 
by the charm. 

Do not all these observances with 
respect to cows, and all those precau- 
tions relating to butter and milk, 
some way to establish the fact of the 
primitive Irish being a pastoral and 
cattle-feeding-people ? 

If a person has been unwell, parti- 
cularly of any chronic disease, for any 
length of time, ‘‘the man of the 
house,” upon May-eve, breaks the 
spindle of a woollen wheel over the 
head of the invalid, and death or re- 
covery is confidently anticipated there- 
from within three days. 

In Cork there is a custom, both on 
May-eve and May-day, amongst the 
children, especially the girls, of run- 
ning a muck with bunches of nettles, 
stinging every one they meet. For- 
tunately this is a very local amuse- 
ment. 

The May-dew, as every one knows, 
possesses peculiar virtues. If an old 
woman be seen gathering it in a sheet, 
or with a sieve, or with her hands, upon 
a May morning, nothing will persuade 
the people that she is not performing a 
charm by which she can steal the butter 
of all the cows that graze upon that pas- 
ture. There is only one other more efli- 
cacious mode of butter stealing (always 
excepting the dead man’s hand, which 
we shall describe another time), and 
that is to follow the milch-cow, as she 
walks either field or boreen, and pick up 
the tracks made in the soft earth by the 


four feet of the animal, or the bit of 


clauber that sticks between the clefts 
of the foot. Should a set of these 
be thus acquired, the farmer may 
expect but a poor return of butter for 
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the next twelve months; but if pro- 
cured by the owner of the beast, she 
is henceforth invulnerable. 

The girls rise early on the first of 
May, and kneeling down over the 
glittering gossamer, 


Brush the light dew-drops from the spangled lawn,” 


and bathe their necks and faces there- 
with to keep off the freckles and 
beautify their skin, like Mr. Pepys'’s his 
wife, who went to Woolwich, in olden 
time, for “a little ayre, and to gather 
May-dew.” It is not alone for its 
cosmetic power, however, that the 
Irish girl employs it, as Sam. Lover 
has touchingly described in his Song 
of the May-dew,” but as a bond of 
peculiar power among lovers. 

Cutting the May. -bush, upon May- 
eve, is one of the longest-established 
ceremonies connected with this festi- 
val. A full-grown thorn was, in for- 
mer times, generally selected ; often 
months before the day, and no matter 
where it might grow, it was considered 
the property of the May, and to be pro- 
cured at all risks, even of limb or life. 
Much as the people venerated, at all 
other times and seasons, their indi- 
genous thorns, especially when growing 
in some of the ancient raths, they paid 
no respect to the sanctity of their cha- 
racter or position if marked for the 
May-bush. In fact, in some places, the 
ancient thorn of what is called a fairy 
rath was considered more applicable 
than any other. Upon _May-eve a 
crowd of persons, often numbering 
several hundreds, resorted to the spot 
previously arranged with saws,hatchets, 
ropes, cars, horses, andall thenecessary 
tackle for cutting and carrying home the 
May-bush, and were generally escorted 
by fifers and fiddlers. Serious ren- 
contres very often ensued upon these 
occasions, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, where the au- 
thorities frequently interfered to pre- 
vent some lawn or demesne being 
despoiled of its wide-spreading thorn. 
The trophy was, however, generally 
carried off in triumph, amidst the 
shouts and rejoicings of the people, 
and erected in its allotted station, and 
upon its branches were fixed a number 
of small candles, which at nightfall 
were lighted, and afforded a brilliant 
illumination for the dancers, who 
tripped it round this “a of the 
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vernal light. In some parts, parti- 
cularly in Monaghan, the Msy-bush 
used to be erected several days be- 
fore the festival, and was illuminated 
every night; and in addition, pyramids 
of “ penny dipts,” fixed in lumps of 
yellow ones used to be erected in the 
neighbourhood of the bush, which 
always stood upon some green or 
common, or at the cross-roads, or in 
the market-place of the town or vil- 
lage. Early upon May morning the 
bush« was decorated with flowers, 
ribbons, and pieces of silk of the most 
gaudy colours, and at the conclusion 
of the festivities the bush was con- 
signed to the flames of the expiring 
bonfire. Efforts were often made, 
particularly in the city of Dublin, to 
steal away the May-bush, to avert 
which a guard of stout fellows was 
set to keep watch and ward nightly, 
from its erection until after the festi- 
val. The abduction of the Smithfield 
May-bush gave rise to the old slang 
song, to which we have already al- 
luded at page 545. When Bill Dur- 
ham, with the fishwomen of Pill- 
lane, sallied forth to recover the palla- 
dium of Ormondtown :— 

“ From de lane came each lass in her holiday gown, 

Riggidi ri dum dee ; 
Do de haddock was up, and de lot was knocked down, 


Dey doused all dere sieves till dey riz de half crown, 
Ri riggidi ri dum dee.” 


Besides the grand May-bush of the 
locality, each house, especially in the 
rural districts, had its little bush, ge- 
nerally a branch of thorn, decorated 
with flowers, and most usually placed 
on the dunghill, so high that any 
passing witch could not easily leap 
over it. ‘ April showers bring May 
flowers” is an old saying; and their 
welcome has grown into the sweet pro- 
verb of “you're as welcome as the 
flowers in May.” 

The custom which has remained 
longest and most perfect amongst us 
is the floral decoration of the doors 
and windows, chiefly with May flowers, 
then in full blow in the deep meadows 
and moist places. This gay plant, 
the warsh-marigold (Catha palustris) 
called in Irish the shrub of Beltine, 
Bearnan Bealtaine, or the Lusubrich 
Bealtaine, always forms the chief orna- 
ment of the garlands and other floral 
decorations, and is generally strewn 
plentifully before the doors and on the 
threshold ; but when such can be pro- 
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cured, wild flowers, white or yellow 
(butter or milk colour), and those that 
grow in meadows and pastures, are 
ever preferred to garden flowers, to 
place in the cottage windows, scatter 
round the doors, or adorn the May-bush 
and May-pole. 

The May-pole never appears to have 
been in general use in Jreland, and 
is evidently of English introduction. 
In Connaught it is unknown—and even 
those places where it obtained most re- 
pute in other parts of the country were 
generally English settlements. The only 
authorised pole now standing which we 
know of is at Hollywood, near Belfast, 
whereit is used to bear the orange-and- 
blue flags and streamers on the twelfth 
of July, equally with the flower-decked 
hoops and green garlands of the first of 
May. ‘There formerly existed one at 
Mountmellick, which was applied to 
a similar purpose; but that which 
stood upon the mall at Downpatrick, 
some thirty years ago, was one of the 
most celebrated in Ireland. Among 
the rites andceremonies which attached 
to this latter was one somewhat similar 
to the privilege assumed, ifnot granted, 
under the Christmas mistletoe in 
England. Whenever a lady appeared 
in the vicinity of the May-pole, or 
went to visit the revels upon Down- 
patrick mall on May-day, she was 
liable to be asked by any of the trades- 
men present to take a turn round the 
pole, and, at the end of the dance, if her 
partner was so inclined, they concluded 
with a kiss. The omission of the 
latter part of the ceremony was often 
purchased with a bribe. 

The two Dublin May-poles were 
erected outside the city. One of these 
stood in the centre of Harold’s-cross 
Green, and existed within the memory 
of some of the present generation. 
After its decay, an old withered poplar 
supplied its place for many years; and 
so recently as the year 1836, the pub- 
licans of the village erected a May- 
pole, decorated it, and gave a number 
of prizes, in order to collect an as- 
semblage of the people, by restoring 
the ancient festivities. The chief 
May-pole of Dublin, however, was 
erected at the pretty suburban village 
of Finglas, to the north of the city, 
near the Glasnevin Botanie Gardeus, 
where it stood until within the last 
few years. It was a very tall, smooth 
pole, like the mast of a vessel, and upon 
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every Easter Monday was painted white 
and encircled with ared and blue spiral 
stripe like a barber's pole. In latter 
years, at least, it was not decorated 
with floral hoops and garlands like the 
usual English May-pole, but was well 
soaped from top to bottom in order to 
render it the more difficult to climb; 
and to its top were attached the 
different prizes in succession, con- 
sisting generally of a pair of leather 
breeches, a hat, or an old pinchbeck 
watch. Whoever climed the pole, and 
touched the prize, became its possessor. 
« All Dublin” turned out to Finglas 
upon May-day to witness the sports and 
revels of the people, and the streets 
of the little village, and the adjoining 
roads, were thronged with carriages, 
hackney-cars, jingles, and noddies, 
filled with the better classes of ci- 
tizens. There were also a gaudily- 
dressed king and a queen of the May, 
chosen from among the villagers, but 
they were the least attractive por- 
tion of the assembly. The revels 
consisted of climbing the pole; run- 
ning after a pig with a shaved and 
well-soaped tail, which was let loose in 
the middle of the throng; grinning 
through horse-collars for tobacco ; 
leaping and running in sacks ; foot 
races for men and women; dancing 
reels, jigs, and hornpipes ; ass-races, 
in which each person rode or drove 
his neighbour's beast, the last being 
declared the winner; blindfolded men 
trying to catch a bell-ringer ; and also 
wrestling, hopping, and leaping. An 
adjoining field was selected for the cele- 
bration of the najority of these sports. 
Stewards were appointed to keep the 
course, and see fair play; and twenty 
or thirty pounds’ worth of prizes, con- 
sisting of shawls, hats, frieze-coats, 
handkerchiefs, and women’s gowns and 
bonnets, were often distributed among 
the winners. Tents were erected, and 
bands of music paraded through the 
assembly ; and even shows and booths 
were to be seen scattered through- 
out the village. In the evening the 
crowds collected round the May-pole, 
where the boys and girls danced in a 
ring until a late hour, before the 
king and queen, who, attended by a 
man dressed as a highlander, sat on 
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a raised platform. Some thirty 
years ago, the Finglas sports were 
rendered particularly attractive by the 
exertions of three celebrated charac. 
ters—the notorious seditious libeller, 
Watty Cox; Bryan Maguire, the 
celebrated duellist ; and Michael Far- 
rell, the well-known police-officer, 
who all lived in that neighbourhood. 
The May sports, however, had been 
gradually declining till about the year 
1826, when a number of the traders 
and citizens of Dublin, chiefly those 
who had country houses in the vicinity 
of the village, formed themselves into 
a social society, at first called the 
“Tolka Club ;” but afterwards they 
assumed td themselves the title of 
“The Corporation of Finglas,” and 
elected a lord mayor, recorder, 
member of Parliament, sheriff, alder- 
men, and other officers, as well as 
chaplain, with the title of Bishop of 
Fingal.* These jolly companions dined 
at one another's houses weekly during 
the summer months, and generally 
“made a night of it.” The chief 
object of the institution, however, was 
to keep alive the May-day sports, and 
the “humours” of Finglas. More 
than one application was made to the 
government to interdict the Finglas 
amusements, by some of the gentry 
residing in the neighbourhood; and 
the subject was even considered grave 
envugh to be referred to the Privy 
Council; but what official interference 
was unable to put down—first, the 
cholera panic, in 1833, and then tee- 
totalism, completely abolished. “The 
Tolka Club” was broken up, Finglas 
became deserted, cold water damped 
the ardour of revellers; the king 
and queen of the May were threatened 
with the watch-house; the festi- 
vities ceased when the prizes were 
omitted, and the May-pole was ne- 
glected, when it, like Brian O'Lynn, 
“had no breeches to wear.” 

The May-boys and morrice-dancers 
went their rounds, particularly in 
Connaught and Munster, even so lateas 
within the last twenty years. They 
consisted of adozen or two ‘of the 
*‘ cleanest and most likely ” boys in the 
vicinity, who took off their coats and 
decorated themselves with garlands, 


* One of the last remaining members of the “ Tolka Club” is Mr. Ross Cox, the South 
American traveller, to whom we are indebted for a most interesting account of this Society, 


The bishop was a worthy aud facetious Roman Catholic clergyman, still living. 
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ribbons, and silk handkerchiefs of the 
brightest colours, generally furnished 
them by their sweethearts, who vied 
with each other in dressing their lovers 
to the greatest advantage. One of the 
most effeminate of the number was 
dressed in female attire as queen of 
the May (in the country parts we 
never heard of a girl having acted 
the part); a king or captain was 
appointed, as also a spokesman, wiio 
repeated the rhymes; a treasurer 
carried the money-box, and a fool or 
devil (like that of the wren-boys and 
mummers at Christmas), a sort of 
lord of misrule, cleared the way, 
frightened the children, bespattered 
the crowd, uttered the broad rustic 
jokes, and capered for the general 
amusement. ‘This personage wore a 
description of loose garment covered 
with many-coloured shreds and patches 
of cloth and rags tacked to it; a large, 
brimless hat, with the front of it 
formed into a hideous mask, came 
down over his head ; a row of project- 
ing pieces of stick made to resemble 
teeth surrounded the mouth; a piece of 
goat-skin formed the beard, and the eye- 
holes were surrounded by a circle of 
red cloth. To the back of it was 
fastened a dried hare’s-skin. In his 
hand he carried a long wattle, to which 
an inflated bladder was attached by a 
string, and a very formidable weapon 
it was, particularly against the women 
and children. In the south, we under- 
stand, the May- boys used to sport a 
female fool—a sort of Audrey for 
their Touchstone. Thus attired, and 
accompanied by fiddlers, fifers, and 
tambourine players, and escorted by 
a great concourse of idlers, the May- 
boys used to perambulate the country 
for a week together at May-time, 
visiting the different gentlemen’s seats, 
where they danced, repeated their 
rhymes, and were generally entertained 
with true Irish hospitality. They 
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always got a bottle of whiskey and 
some money, with which they made 
merry at their resting-place in the 
evening. Some parties carried a May- 
bush before them, and sometimes they 
managed to seat the piper on the bush, 
when they commenced their rhymes. 
In the County of Clare, about fifty 
years ago, the May-boys used to mount 
their captain or king of the May on 
horseback, who carried in hishhand along 
pole decked with ribbons and flowers, 
and bearing a garland at the top. 

The May-day rhymes of the Irish 
peasantry are almost forgotten, and, in 
a few years hence, it is more than pro- 
bable that a single verse of them will 
not live in the recollection of the 
people. They were often repeated in 
Irish, but the following scraps of a 
lony, rude doggerel, which we possess, 
was the most general English version 
employed in Connaught, particularly in 
the counties of Roscommon and Gal- 
way*— 


* This morning as the sun did rise, 
We dressed the pole you to surprise; 
With our fiddle and our pipes so gay, 


To bring you good cheer on the first of May.” 
Several of the verses are but a pa- 
raphrase of the mummers and wren- 
boy rhymes. After describing * the 
treat” they expected, and hinting that— 
“Tf it is but of the small, 
It won't agree with the boys at all,” 
They add— 
**Tis then we'll dance and drink away, 
And our pole and May-bush thus display, 


Until his fine lady to us will say, 
Boys, ‘tis time for you to go away; 





Then we’il take off our hats and give three cheers, 
Praying she may live these fifty years, 

And off we'll go without delay, 

Playing the tune called * The First of May.'” 





The old sweet air of “& The Summer 
is Coming,” to which Moore has writ- 
ten the song of * Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore,” is what was 
generally repeated, but we can only 
procure a single verse of it:— 


Satijpad, patipiad, bajnne na nzatjna 


ae 


Suzambhap Few ay yatypad lynn, 


Any yatiypad bujyde ’yan yojniy 5léiZeal 
Ir Guzamajp FE AN Paripad Yon. 


Summer! summer! the milk of the heifers, 
Ourselves brought the summer with us ; 
The yellow summer, and the white daisy, 
And ourselves brought the summer with us. 








* We are indebted for this rhyme, and much interesting information relating to our sports, 
pastimes, and superstitions, to a very intelligent countryman of ours, Mr. Thomas Lally, now 


a journeyman tradesman in London. 
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We remember a half-witted, pur- 
blind creature, known by the so- 
briquet of Saura Lilynn, walking 
through the town of Castlerea upon 
May morning, playing on an old, rude 
bagpipe, with May-flowers round his 
hat, and chanting this song, the burden 
of which was— 


* Saura! Saura! bonne na Gauna, 
Hugamur fain an Saura linn.” 


The summer was coming. As soon 
as this half fool appeared, it was the 
general signal for all the idle boys and 
all the Maybushers, to flock round 
him like swallows after a hawk, so 
that by the time he had reached the 
centre of the village, he presented in his 
train a motley crowd. When last we 
heard of this poor fellow, who generally 
came to us from the west, the only 
portion of his pipes which remained 
was the chanter, with his mouth applied 
to which, he used to blow a terrific 
squeal, then flourish it above his head, 
leap forwards in maniacal fury, and 
shout a few disjointed verses of the 
well-known song. 

We find but slight traces of pan- 
tomime or theatrical representation 
among our May sports. In the south, 
the Mayers of former times had the 
hobbyhorse as part of the May-boys’ 
procession ; and from Monaghan we 
have a graphic account of a somewhat 
similar proceeding. There, the girls 
dressed up a churn-dash as a “ May- 
babby,” like the Brideoge at Candle- 
mas—and the men, a pitchfork, with a 
mask, horse’s tail, a turnip-head, and 
ragged old cloths as a‘* May-boy ;” but 
these customs have, we believe, long 
since become quite obsolete—as well 
as the following, described by Vallancey 
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in his * Inquiry into the First Inhabi- 
tants of Ireland :”—* In some parts, 
as the counties of Waterford and Kil- 
kenny, the brides married since the 
last May-day are compelled to furnish 
the young people with a ball covered 
with gold lace, and another with silver 
lace, finely adorned with tassels; the 
price of these sometimes amounts to 
two guineas.” These balls were, he 
says, “suspended in a hoop ornamented 
with flowers.” 

In the county of Meath, and through- 
out Fingal, it is customary for several 
boys and girls to go forth in gangs to 
seek for service on May morning, 
and particularly on the Sunday follow- 
ing, called there Sonnoughing Sunday, 
each one carrying some emblem of 
their peculiar calling ; the girls always 
holding in their hands peeled switches 
or -white wands; the men having 
something indicative of their employ- 
ment— a carter a whip—a ploughboy 
a goad—a thresher a flail, or boulteen 
—and a herd a wattle, with a knob on 
the end of it; or a hazel or round- 
tree rod, its end burned in the May 
bonfire, as a lucky staff wherewith 
to drive the cattle. Certain legends 
relating to May-day attach to parti- 
cular localities, as that of O’ Donoghoe 
at Killarney, described by Crofton 
Croker ; and of the ** Motty’s Stone,” 
which comes down from the Connery 
mountain every May morning to bathe 
in the Meeting of the Waters. 

Should any of our readers observe 
other rites or customs, or be acquainted 
with any circumstances or superstitions 
in addition to those which we have 
hastily thrown together in the fore- 
going details, we entreat their correc- 
tions and amendments. 














































































































































































May-Day Melodies. 


MAY-DAY MELODIES. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY, 
“More matter for a May morning."—Twkirtn Nicar. 


Carrigbawn, April 28th, 1850. 

Midnight. 
You ask me, my dear Anthony, for a few melodies for the May number of 
Maga. A wish of yours is like an invitation from Royalty—a request in 
words, a command in reality. So, then, I have prepared myself for the task, 
as best I may—a glass of good old port, after a light dinner, to screw my cou- 
rage to the sticking-point: and here I am, in my little sanctum—now reverting, 
in memory, to pleasant days gone by, and pleasant friends gone with them, alas! 
for ever ; now sipping my cafe nero, with “ the least sketch in life’—to use our 
vernacular—of brandy in it. 

Were you ever in the country in May, Anthony? I do not mean such sub- 
urban specimens of rurality as Kingstown, or Killiney, or Enniskerry—lovely 
in their way, no doubt, but yet all having the smack of the city—reminding one 
of those modish demoiselles and courtly gentlemen of ancient times, who prankt 
themselves out in satin petticoats, silk stockings, and silver-buckled shoes—in 
broad-cloth inexpressibles, tied with silk ribbons, and superfine hats garlanded 
with flowers ; and while the fair ones led their lambs with silken strings, and 
the youths, with jewelled fingers, piped their amorous ditties, they thought— 
heaven help their hearts !—that they were the veritable impersonation of rustic 
life. _No—the country I speak of is no rusticated belle, but the sweet sylvan 
nymph, such as nature formed her—the glow of health and beauty on her 
face, her shape unrestrained, her form unwarped, her motion free and graceful, 
her bosom deckt with bright flowers, her lap filled with fruits, the kine and the 
sheep on every side—a thousand delicious sounds, the hum of the bees, the song 
of birds, the chime of waters—a thousand sweet odours of flower, and tree, 
and herb floating above and around her. May, in the country, is, of all months, 
the most delightful. It has the charm of youth and promise about it. Man 
has, erewhile, committed to the earth the seed in hope, and nature is now work- 
ing with her mysterious agency, till the tender blade of the wheat and oat 
covers with green the glebe that so lately looked bleak and brown ; the grass 
in the meadows is growing longer ; the groves are thickening in their shades as 
the trees swell with sap, and bud and burst into leaf and flower; the hedges 
are hoary with the fragrant blossoms of the thorn— 


; “ The cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill ;" 
while— 


* Underfoot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Border the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem.” 


And then comes the lark, and the mavis, and the cuckoo, with his plaintive note 
in the still evening. And all animal life feels within its veins the movement of 
these mysterious influences, which renew the hidden sources of existence. 
What wonder, then, that May was alike the theme of poets and the festive 
month of the peasant. Mais nous avons change tout cela,” dear Anthony. 
Nobody writes eclogues now, they all went out with Sir Percie Shafton and his 
school ; the last May-day song is Alfred Tennyson's beautiful “ May Queen.” 
No one now goes a-Maying, in Ireland, at least ; the famine and free trade, the 
poor-laws and the potato-rot have banished light feet and merry hearts from the 
village greensward. Our May-poles have vanished, and the only representative 
of them is now to be found in the puny branch which ragged urchins carry 
about in town, in obstreperous and impudent attempts to extort from timid old 
ladies “ a penny for the May-bush.” 
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There is a phrase amongst our Irish peasantry that has always struck me as 
full of poetry. Indeed, all the proverbs and sayings of the Irish are remark- 
ably so; and it would be a task worthy of some of her sons to collect and 
illustrate them. 

When the parent hails the return of an absent child, or the rustic gallant 
the approach of his sweetheart, it is ten to one that the joy of either will find 
expression in the phrase—‘ You're as welcome as the flowers in May.” And 
now, Anthony, I'll give you a song to illustrate that sentiment; would that it 
were 










* Touched by some hand less unworthy than mine”— 










Anster, Ferguson, or MacCarthy, or others that I could name; but you must 
hear John Deane sing it, and you will forget all my shortcomings. 









WELCOME AS FLOWERS IN MAY. 


I. 





At day’s declining, a maid sat twining 

A garland shining with wild-flowers gay ; 
But her heart it was sore, and the tears swelled o’er 
Her eye, at the door, on that eve in May. 









II, 





** And take,” she cried, to her young heart’s pride, 
«From your plighted bride, on this holy day, 

A true-love token of fond vows spoken 

That may not be broken—these flowers of May. 







Ill. 


‘In life and in death, if you hold to your faith, 
Keep ever this wreath, ’twill be sweet in decay ; 

Come poor or with wealth, come in sickness or health, 

To my heart you'll be welcome as flow’rs in May. 










IV. 





* Yet oh, if ever, when wide seas sever 
Our hearts, you waver in faith to me, 
A true Irish maid will never upbraid 
Affection betrayed—from that hour you're free ! 








Vv. 





«*T set small store upon golden ore, 
I'll not love you the more for your wealth from the sea ; 

The hand that will toil at our own loved soil, - 

Free from crime or from spoil, is the hand for me!” 








VI. 
The blessing half spoke, her fast tears choke, 

And strong sobs broke the young man’s pray’r ; 
One blending of hearts, and the youth departs— 
The maid weeps alone in the silent air, 









Vil. 





Full many a score that lone maid counted o’er 
Of day-dawns and night-falls—a year to the day— 

When, sadly, once more, at the seat by the door, 

Stood the youth as before, on that eve in May. 
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For the love of that maid, wherever he strayed, 
Kept his soul from stain, and his hand from guilt ; 

Like an angel from God, till his feet retrod 

The cherished sod where his first-love dwelt. 





IX. 


“TI bring you no store of the bright gold ore, 
But, poor as before, I return to decay ; 

For my bride I’ve no wealth but broken health, 

Hopes withered and dead as these flowers of May.” 





x. 


The maiden has prest her true love to her breast, 
Her joyful haste no doubts delay ; 
In his arms she sighs “Tis yourself I prize, 
To my heart you are welcome as flowers in May!” 









Talking of the poetry of Irish proverbs, you will sometimes find the Irish peasants 
singularly poetical in their impromptus. Every one who has lived much amongst 
them will remember a hundred instances of this kind. One, in particular, came 
within my own knowledge, which I look upon as touchingly beautiful. On a 
summer’s evening, at one of those rustic dances whose sprightliness and humour 
no one can conceive who has not seen them, an enamoured young couple kept 
footing it when all those around them had stopt—for it isthe pride of rustic beauties 
to dance down, if possible, their swains. And so it happened here—for the poor 
lad had innumerable enemies to contend with: Kitty’s glances went clean through 
him like lightning—when her hand touched his, he trembled from head to foot— 
her form, as it floated about, made his eyes swim, and the twinkling of her feet 
made his head dizzy. So at last his heart was fairly danced out of his body, and 
he sued for mercy, whispering to his fair vanquisher, ‘‘ Dance lightly, my love, 
for my heart it lies under your feet.” 

Here is a song all about it for you—you may sing it to the sweet old air of 


*¢ Hush the Cat” :— 
















DANCE LIGHT, FOR MY HEART IT LIES UNDER YOUR FEET, LOVE. 


I 


« Ah, sweet Kitty Neil, rise up from that wheel— 

Your neat little foot will be weary from spinning ; 
Come trip down with me to the sycamore-tree— 

Half the parish is there, and the dance is beginning. 
The sun is gone down, but the full harvest-moon 

Shines sweetly and cool on the dew-whitened valley ; 
While all the air rings with the soft, loving things 
Each little bird sings in the green shaded alley.” 















Ih. 


With a blush and a smile, Kitty rose up the while, 

Her eye in the glass, as she bound her hair, glancing ; 
Tis hard to refuse when a young lover sues— 

So she couldn’t but choose to—go off to the dancing. 
And now on the green, the glad groups are seen— 

Each gay-hearted lad with the lass of his choosing ; 
And Pat, without fail, leads out sweet Kitty Neil— 
Somehow, when he asked, she ne’er thought of refusing. 
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Now Felix Magee puts his pipes to his knee, 

And, with flourish so free, sets each couple in motion ; 
With a cheer and a bound, the lads patter the ground— 

The maids move around just like swans on the ocean. 
Cheeks bright as the rose—feet light as the doe’s, 

Now coyly retiring, now boldly advancing— 
Search the world all round, from the sky to the ground, 

No sUCH SIGHT CAN BE FOUND AS AN IRISH LASs DANCING ! 


IVe 


Sweet Kate! who could view your bright eyes of deep blue, 

Beaming humidly through their dark lashes so mildly, 
Your fair-turned arm, heaving breast, rounded form, 

Nor feel his heart warm, and kis pulses throb wildly. 
Poor Pat feels his heart, as he gazes, depart, 

Subdued by the smart of such painful yet sweet love ; 
The sight leaves his eye, as he cries with a sigh, 

*¢ Dance light, for my heart it lies under your feet, love !” 


I know nothing more delicious in early May than to listen to the birds. In 
the morning the skylark, pouring out its full heart in endless trills of melody— 


** Higher still, and higher, 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest ; 
And, singing still dost soar, and soaring, ever singest.” 


Read Shelley's * Divine Ode to the Skylark,” dear Anthony ; then rise be- 
times in the morning, and go straight a-head some twenty miles by railway into 
the country, lie down on your back on the sward, and listen for an hour or so 
to the skylark, and then die if you will. But, perhaps, after all it may be 
better to live a little longer; for, trust me, the world has many lovely things 
worth living for that worldlings know nothing of. When once you have 
learned to love the song of wild birds somewhat better than the tutored whistle 
of the poor prisoned canary, you will have all your ears attent for the blackbird 
in the evergreens and underwood, and the thrush in the copse, and the sweet 
call of the male cuckoo from the grove where he sits concealed in the cool, still 
twilight— 


“ Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring, 
Even yet thou art to me, 
No bird but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery!" 


The lads and lasses are each equally on the watch to be the first to hear the 
voice of the herald of spring. And the swain who, walking with his sweetheart, 
notices it before her (as somehow she is often unaccountably slow of hearing on 
such occasions), is sure to exact a forfeit from her lips for the dulness of her 
ears. Bunting has preserved for us, in his invaluable volume of “ Ancient Mu- 
sic of Ireland,” a beautiful melody, the author or date of which is not known, 
but whose merit is beyond all praise. It is tender, sprightly, and graceful, and 
you absolutely hear the cuckoo’s voice in the refrain. Here are a few verses to 
illustrate it :— 
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THE FIRST CUCKOO IN SPRING. 
Air— The Bonny Cuckoo,” 
1. 


One sweet eve in spring, as the daylight died, 

Mave sat in her bow'r by her father’s side ; 

(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) so soft and so clear, 

Sang the bonny cuckoo from a thicket near : 

(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) “ Do listen, my dear, 

Tis the first cuckoo’s note I have heard this year.” 
Il. 

The maiden smiled archly, then sighed—*’ Tis long, 

I’ve waited and watched for that sweet bird’s song ;” 

(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) * Ere winter he’ll roam 

With some beloved mate to his distant home.” 

(Cuckoo! cuckoo !) “ Ah, would I might my roam 

With that bonny cuckoo to his distant home.” 


Ill. 

The old man he frowned at the maid, and said, 

«* What puts such wild thoughts in your foolish head ? 
(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) * No maid should desire 

To roam from her own native Jand and sire.” 
(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) “ 1 don’t love a note 

That comes from that foreign bird’s weary throat.” 


1y. 
* The blackbird and throstle, I love their song, 
They cheer us through summer and autumn long ; 
(Cuckoo ! cuckvo!) “ And then they ne’er roam, 
But they mate and they live all the year at home :” 
(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) “ ’Tis still the same note 
That comes from that foreign bird’s weary throat.” 
v. 
The old man he sleeps in the drowsy air, 
While soft from his side steals his daughter fair : 
(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) There’s a bird in the grove 
That sings a sweet song all young maidens love. 
(Cuckoo ! cuckoo!) Says the bird from the grove, 
« I'm weary cuckooing this hour, my love.” 
VI. 
The old man he dreams that the cuckoo sings 
Close up to his ear very wondrous things : 
(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) “ I love your dear Mave, 
And won her young heart just without your leave.” 
(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) “ She is willing to roam 
From her own beloved nest to my distant home. 


” 


vil. 
Half in fear, half in anger, her sire awakes, 
As her lips on his brow a soft farewell takes. 
(Cuchoo ! cuckoo !) “ The old man is alone, 
For vision, and cuckoo, and child are gone :”’ 
(Cuckoo ! cuckoo !) “ A sweet voice whispers near, 
We'll be back with the cuckoo in spring next year,” 


So much, dear Anthony, for Ireland and the Irish—I will now “ finish you off ” 
with a bit of genuine sing-song sentiment of the Haynes Bayley school, redolent 
with all the graces of Cockneydom. Any young lady will drawl it for you to 
any air that has turned up in the paltry style called the English ballad, any time 
these ten years past ; but if she can draw from it one particle of fresh 
healthy sentiment, then she is the very girl toextract sunbeams out of cucum- 
bers, that’s all :— 





May-Day Melodies. 


‘’T1S SWEET TO THINK OF THEE.” 
A SONG OF SENTIMENTALITY. 


Air—"* Anything between a hurricane and a zephyr.” 


I. 


When the blush of eve is fleeting 
With the fading light— 
When the bright-eyed stars are meeting 
In the deep still night— 
When the night-flow’rs ope their eyes 
To the gloaming summer skies, 
And the fragrant dews arise, 
"Tis sweet to think of thee. 


Il. 

When the gush of waters flowing 
Softest music makes— 

When the viewless night-wind blowing 
Airy echoes wakes— 

When the pale and tender sheen 

Of the moon is faintly seen, 

On the blue waves shimmering, 

’Tis sweet to think of thee. 


Ill. 

Not when busy hearts are toiling 
Through day’s restless hours— 

Not when earth’s vain strife and coiling 


Mar the spirits powers— 
Holy calm must fill my breast, 
Every passion charmed to rest, 
When my soul holds converse blest, 
And sweetly thinks of thee. 


And so farewell, dear Anthony. 
Ever thine, in rhyme and reason, 
JoNATHAN Frexe SLIncsBy. 


P.S.—Will you inform the “ composers,” in town and country, not to meddle 
with my melodies. Like Toby Glascock’s undertaker, who was to find “ bodies” 
for his own funerals, I write the music to my own versicles—so let us have 
“none of their airs,”—or i’ faith I shall “lay them by the heels, for their re- 
sumption, and ferk them with a primineery, into the bargain,” as Mistress 
Justice Gobble says. I will come down upon them with chancery and an injunc- 
tion in no time. ' 


J. F. 8. 


To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 
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MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER It, 


THE RESTAURANT “ AU SCELERAT,” 


As I gained the street, at a distance 
from the “ Place,” I was able to in- 
crease my speed; and I did so with 
an eagerness as if the world depended 
on my haste. At any other time I 
would have bethought me of my dis- 
obedience to the Pére’s commands, 
and looked forward to meeting him 
with shame and sorrow, but now I felt 
a kind of importance in the charge 
entrusted to me. I regarded my mis- 
sion as something superior to any petty 
consideration of self, while the very 
proximity in which I had stood to 
eril and death made me seem a hero 
In my own eyes. 

At last I reached the street where 
we lived, and, almost breathless with 
exertion, gained the door. What was 


my amazement, however, to find it 
guarded by a sentry, a large, solemn- 
looking fellow, with a tattered cocked 


hat on his head, and a pair of worn 
striped trousers on his legs, who cried 
out, as [ appeared, “ Halte la!” ina 
voice that at once arrested my steps. 

** Where to, youngster ?” said he, in 
a somewhat melted tone, seeing the 
shock his first words had caused me. 

“I am going home, sir,” said I, sub- 
missively ; * I live at the third story, 
in the apartment of the Pere Michel.” 

*«‘The Pére Michel will live there 
no longer, my boy; his apartment is 
now in the Temple,” said he, slowly. 

“In the Temple!” said I, whose 
memory at once recalled my father's 
fate ; and then, unable to controul my 
feelings, I sat down upon the steps 
and burst into tears. 

«‘ There, there, child, you must not 
cry thus,” said he; these are not 
days when one should weep over mis- 
fortunes; they come too fast and too 
thick on all of us for that. The Pére 
was your tutor, I suppose ?” 

I nodded. 

«* And your father—where is he?” 

** Dead.” 

He made a sign to imitate the 
guillotine, and I assented by an- 
other nod. 

«¢ Was he a Royalist, boy ?” 


‘¢ He was an officer in the gardes du 
corps,” said I, proudly. The soldier 
shook his head mournfully, but with 
what meaning I know not. 

«© And your mother, boy ?” 

** T do not know where she is,” said 
I, again relapsing into tears at the 
thought of my utter desolation. The 
old soldier leaned upon his musket in 
profound thought, and for some time 
did not utter a word. At last he said, 

‘«There is nothing but the Hotel de 
Ville for you, my child. They say 
that the Republic adopts all the 
orphans of France. What she does 
with them I cannot tell.” 

“But I can, though,” replied I, 
fiercely ; ‘ the Noyades or the Seine 
are a quick and sure provision; I saw 
eighty drowned one morning below 
the Pont Neuf myself.” 

“That tongue of your's will bring 
you into trouble, youngster,” said he, 
reprovingly ; ‘* mind that you say not 
such things as these.” 

** What worse fortune can betide 
me than to see my father die at the 
guillotine, and my last, my only 
friend, carried away to prison.” 

**You have no care for your own 
neck, then ?” 

*«* Why should I—what value has 
life for me ?” 

“‘Then it will be spared to you,” 
said he, sententiously; ‘‘ mark my 
words, lad. You need never fear 
death till you begin to love life. Get 
up, my poor boy; you must not be 
found there when the relief comes, 
and that will be soon. This is all that 
I have,” said he, placing three sous in 
my palm, “which will buy a loaf; 
to-morrow there may be better luck 
in store for you.” 

I shook the rough hand he offered 
with cordial gratitude, and resolved 
to bear myself as like a man as I could, 
I drew myself up, touched my cap in 
soldier-like fashion, and cried out, 
adieu ; and then, descending into the 
street, hurried away to hide the tears 
that were almost suffocating me. 

Hour after hour I walked the 
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streets ; the mere act of motion seemed 
to divert my grief, and it was only 
when foot-sore and weary, that I could 
march no longer, and my sorrows 
came back in full force, and over- 
whelmed mein their flow. It was less 
pride or shame than a sense of my utter 
helplessness, that prevented me address- 
ing any one of thehundreds who passed 
me. I bethought me of my inability to 
do anything for my own support, and it 
was this consciousness that served to 
weigh me down more than all else ; and 
yet I felt with what devotion I couldserve 
him who Would but treat me with the 
kindness he might bestow upon his 
dog; I fancied with what zeal I could 
descend to very slavery for one word 
of affection. ‘The streets were crowded 
with people, groups were gathered here 
and there, either listening to some mob 
orator of the day, or hearing the news- 
papers read aloud. I tried, “by forcing 
my way into the crowd, to feel myse lf 
‘“‘one of them,” and to think that I had 
my share of interest in what was going 
forward, but in vain. Of the topics 
discussed I knew nothing, and of the by- 
standers none even noticed me. High- 
swelling phrases met the ear at every 
moment, that sounded _ strangely 
enough to me. They spoke of Fra- 
ternity—of that brotherhocd which 
linked man to man in close affection ; 
of Equality—that made all sharers in 
this world’s goods; of Liberty—that 

gave freedom to every noble aspiration 
and generous thought ; and for an in- 
stant, carried away by "the glorious il- 
luston, I even for wot my solitary con- 
dition, and felt proud of my herit: age 
as a youth of France. I looked around 
me, however, and what faces met my 
gaze! The same fearful countenances 
I had seen around the scaflold—the 
wretches, blood-stained, and influenced 
by passion—their bloated cheeks and 
strained eye-balls glowing with intem- 
perance—their oaths, their gestures— 
their very voices having something ter- 
rible in them. The mocke ry soon 
disgusted me, and I moved away, 
again to wander about without object or 
direction through the weary streets. It 
was past midnight when I found myself, 
without knowing where I was, in a 
large open space, in the midst of which 
a solitary lamp was burning. I ap- 
proached i it and, tomy horror, saw that 
it was the gui.lotine, over ‘which in 
mournful cadence a lantern swung, 
creaking its chain as the night-wind 


stirred it. The dim outline of the fear- 
ful scaffold—the fitful light that fell 
upon the platform, and the silence—all 
conspired to strike terror into my 
heart; all I had so lately witnessed 
seemed to rise up again before me, and 
the victims seemed to stand up again, 
yale, and livid, and shuddering, as 
fast I saw them. 

I knelt down and tried to pray, but 
terror was too powerful to suffer my 
thoughts to take this direction, and, 
half fainting with fear and exhaustion, 
I lay down upon the ground and slept 
—slept beneath the ‘pli itform of the 
guillotine. Not a dream crossed my 
slumber, nor did I awake till dawn of 
day, when the low rumbling of the 
peasants’ carts aroused me, as they 
were proceeding to the market. I 
know not why or whence, but I arose 
from the damp earth, and looked about 
me with a more daring and courageous 
spirit than I had hitherto felt. It was 
May—the first bright rays of sunshine 
were slanting along the “ Place,” and 
the fresh, brisk air felt inv igorating and 
cheering. Whither to? asked I of my- 
self, and my eyes turned from the 
dense streets and thoroughfares of the 
great city to the far-off hills beyond the 
barrier, and for a moment I hesitated 
which road to take. I almost seemed 
to feel as if the decision involved my 
whole future fortune—whether I should 
live and die in the humble condition of 
a peasant, or play for a great stake 
in life. Yes, said I, after a short he- 
sitation, I will remain here—in the 
terrible conflict going forward, many 
must be new adventurers, and never 
was any one more greedy to learn the 
trade than myself. I w ill throw sor- 
row behind me. Yesterday’s tears are 
the last I shall shed. Now for a bold 
heart and a ready will, and here goes 
for the world! W ith these stout words 
I placed my cap jauntily on one side 
of my head, and with a fearless air 
marched off for the very centre of the 
city. 

For some hours I amused myself 
gazing at the splendid shops, or staring 
in at the richly-decorated cafés, where 
the young celebrities of the day were 
assembled at breakfast, in all the ex- 
travagance of the new-fangled costume. 
Then I followed the Guard to the pa- 

rade at the ‘* Carousel,” and listened 
to the band; quitting which I wandered 
along the quays, watchin the boats, 
as they dragged the river, in search of 
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murdered bodies or suicides. Thence 
I returned to the Palais Royal and lis- 
tened to the news of the day, as read 
out by some elected enlightener of his 
countrymen. 

By what chance I know not, but at 
last my rambling steps brought me 
opposite to the great solemn- ‘looking 
towers of the “ Temple. ” The gloomy 
prison, within whose walls hundreds 
were then awaiting the fate which 
already their friends had suffered— 
little groups, gathered here and there 
in the open Place, were communicating 
to the prisoners by signs and gestures, 
and from many a small- grated window, 
at an immense he ‘ight, handkerchiefs 
were seen to wave 
those below. These signals seemed to 
excite neither watchfulness nor pre- 
vention—indeed, they needed none ; 
and perhaps the very suspense they 
excited was a torture that pleased the 
inhuman gaolers. Whatever the rea- 
son, the custom was tolerated, and was 
apparently enjoyed at that moment by 
several of the turnkeys, who sat at the 
windows, much amused at the efforts 
made to communicate. Interested by 
the sight, I sat down upon a stone 
bench to watch the scene, and fancied 
that I could read something of the 
rank and condition of those, who sig- 
nalled from below, their messages of 
hope or fear. At last a deep bell 
within the prison tolled the hour of 
noon; and now every window was 
suddenly deserted. It was the hour 
for the muster of the prisoners, which 
always took place before the dinner at 
one o'clock. The curious groups soon 
after broke up. A few lingered around 
the gate, with, perhaps, some hope of 
admission to visit their friends; but the 
greater number departed. 

My hunger was now such, that 
could no longe sr deny myself the > g- 
promise xd me eal, and I looked about 
me for a shop where I might buy a 
loaf of bread. In my search, I sud- 
denly found myself opposite an im- 
mense shop, where viands of every 
tempting de ‘scription were ri anged with 
all that artistic skill so purely Parisi lan, 
making up a picture whose composi- 
tion Snyders would not have de spised, 
Over the door was a painting of a 
miserable wretch, with hands bound 
behind him, and his hair cut close in 
the well-known crop for the scaffold; 
and underneath was written, ‘* Au 
Scélérat ;” while on a larger board, 
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in gilt letters, ran the inscrip- 


tion :— 


“ Boivin Pére et fils, Traiteurs pour M. les Condam- 
mées.”’ 


I could searcely credit my eyes, as 
I read and reread this infamous an- 
nouncement; but there it stood, and 
in the crowd that poured incessantly 
to and from the door, I saw the suc- 
cess that attended the traffic. A 
ragged knot were gather ed around the 
window, eagerly gazing at something, 
which, by their exclamations, seemed 
to claim all their admftation. I 
pressed forward to see what it was, 
and beheld a miniature guillotine, 
which, turned by a wheel, was em- 
ployed to chop the meat for sausages. 
This it was that formed the great “ob- 


ject of attraction, even to ‘those to 


whom the prototype had grown flat 
and uninteresting. 

Disgusted as I was by this shocking 
sight, I stood watching all that went 
forward within with a strange inte- 
rest. It was a scene of incessant bus- 
tle and movement; for now, as one 
o'clock drew nigh, various dinners 

vere getting ready for the prisone rs; 
while parties of their friends were 
assembling inside. Of these latter 
there seemed persons of every rank 
and condition: some, dressed in all the 
brilliancy of the mode ; others, whose 
garments bespoke direst poverty. ‘There 
were women, too, whose costume 
emulated the classic drapery of the 
ancients, and who displayed, in their 
looped togas, no niggard share of their 
forms; while others, in shabby mourn- 
ing, sat in obscure corners, not notic- 
ing the scene before them, nor noticed 
themselves. A strange equipage, with 
two horses extravagantly bedizened 
with rosettes and bouquets, stood at 
the door; and as I looked, a pale, 
haggard-looking man, whose foppery 
in dress contrasted oddly with his 
care-worn expression, hurried from 
the shop, and sprung into the car- 
riage. In doing so, a pocket-book fell 
from his pocket. I took it up; but as 
I did so, the carriage was already 
away, and far beyond my power to 
overtake it. 

Without stopping to examine my 
prize, or hesitating for a second, I en- 
tered the restaurant, and asked for M. 
Boivin. 

‘*Give your orders to me, boy,” said 
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a man busily at work behind the 
counter. 

‘* My business is with himself,” said 
I, stoutly. 

“Then you'll have to wait with some 
patience,” said he, sneeringly. 

*¢T can do so,” was my answer, and 
I sat down in the shop. 

I might have been half-an-hour thus 
seated, “when an enormously fat ae 
witha huge “bonnet rouge” onhis head, 
entered from an inner room, and, pass- 
ing close to where I was, caught sight 
of me. 

“‘Who are you, sirrah—what brings 
you here ?” 

“IT want to speak with M. Boivin.” 

«Then speak,” said he, placing his 
hand upon his immense chest. 

**It must be alone,” said I. 

‘* How so, alone, sirrah ?” said he, 
growing suddenly pale; “ I have no 
secrets—I know of nothing that may 
not be told before all the world.” 


Though he said this in a kind of 


appeal to all around, the dubious looks 
and glances interchanged seemed 
make him far from comfortable, 

“*So you refuse me, then,” said I, 
taking up my cap, and preparing to 
depart. 

“Come hither,” said he, leading the 
way into the room from which he had 
emerged. It was a very small cham- 
ber; the most conspicuous orna- 
ments of which were busts and pictures 
of the various celebrities of the revo- 
lution. Some of these latter were 
framed ostentatiously, and one, occupy- 
ing the post of honour above the 
chimney, at once attracted me, for in 


a glance I saw that it was a portrait of 


him who owned the pocket-book, and 
bore beneath it the »name ‘Robespierre. ; 

‘‘ Now, sir, for your communication,” 
said Boivin; “ and take care that it 
is of sufficient importance to warrant 
the interview you have asked for.” 

**T have no fears on that score,’ 
said I, calmly, still scanning the fea- 
tures of the portrait, and satisfying 
myself of their identity. 

«* Look at me, sir, and not at that 
picture,” said Boivin. 

«* And yet it is of M. Robespierre 
I have to speak,” said I, coolly. 

** How so—of M. Robespierre, boy ? 
What is the meaning of this? If it 
bea snare—if this be a trick, you never 
leave this spot living,” cried he, as he 
placed a massive hand on each of my 
shoulders, and shook me violently. 


“‘T am not so easily to be terrified, 
Citoyen,” said I; “nor have I any 
secret cause for fear—whatever you 
may have. My business is of another 
kind. . This morning, in passing out 
to his carriage, he dropped his pocket- 
book, which I picked up. Its contents 
may well be of a kind that should not 
be read by othe ‘ve eyes than his own. 
My request is, then, that you will seal 
it up betore me, and then send some one 
along with me, while I restore it to its 
owner.” 

‘*Is this a snare—what secret mis- 
chief have we here ?” said Boivin, half 
aloud, as he wiped the cold drops of 
perspiration from his forehead. 

«« Any mishap that follows w illdepend 
upon your refusal to do what I ask.” 

‘¢ How so—I never refused it; you 
dare not tell M. Robespierre that 1 re- 
fused, sirrah 2” 

‘*T will tell him nothing that is un- 
true,” said I, calmly; for already a 
sense of power had gifted me with 
composure. ‘If M. Robespierre ee 

‘* Who speaks of me here ?” cried 
that identical personage, as he dashed 
hurriedly into the room, and then, not 
waiting for the reply, went on—** You 
must send out your scouts on every 
side—I lost my pocket-book as I left 
this a while ago.” 

“It is here, sir,” said I, presenting 
it at once. 

«© How—where was it found—in 
whose keeping has it been, boy ?” 

«In mine only; I took it from the 
ground the same moment that you 
dropped it, and then came here to place 
it in M. Boivin’s hands.” 

** Who has taken care of it since 
that time?” continued Robespierre, 
with a slow and sneering accentuation 
on every word. 

«The poc :ket-book has never left 
my possession since it quitted 5 yours, 
Was my re] ply. 

«Just so,” broke in Boivin, now 
slowly recovering from his terror. “ Of 
its contents I know nothing ; nor have 
I sought to know anything, % 

Robespierre looked at me, as if to 
corroborate this statement, and I 
nodded my head in acquiescence, 

** Who is your father, boy ?” 

I have none—he was guillotined. , 
His name ?” 
Tiernay.” 

** Ah, [ remember; he was called 

‘Trlandais.” 

** The same.” 
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‘A famous Royalist was that same 
Tiernay, and, doubtless, contrived to 
leave a heritage of his opinions to his 
son.” 

« He left me nothing—I have nei- 
ther house, nor home, nor even bread 
to eat.” 

** But you have a head to plan, and 
a heart to feel, youngster; and it is 
better that fellows like you should not 

want a dinner. Boivin, look to it 
that be is taken care of. In a few 
days I will relieve you of the charge. 
You will remain here, boy; there are 
worse resting-places, I promise you. 
There are men who call themselves 
teachers of the people, who would 
ask no better life than free quarters on 
Boivin. And so saying, he hurriedly 
withdrew, leaving me face to face with 
my host. 

** So then, youngster,” said Boivin, 
as he scratched his ear thoughtfully, 
«« T have gained a pensioner! Parbleu ! 
if life were not an uncertain thing in 
these times, there’s no saying how long 
we might not be blessed with your 
amiable company. 

*¢ You shall not be burthened hea- 
vily, Citoyen,” said I; ‘* Let me have 
my dinner—I have not eaten since 
yesterday morning, and I will go my 
ways peacefully.” 

** Which means straight to Robes- 
yierre’s dwelling, to tell him that I 
oes turned you out of doors—eh, 
sirrah ?” 

** You mistake me much,” said I; 
“this would be sorry gratitude for 
eaten bread; I meant what I said— 
that I will not be an unwelcome guest, 
even though the alternative be, as it 
is, something very nigh starvation.” 

Boivin did 1 not seem clearly to com- 
prehend the meaning of what I said; 
or perhaps my whole conduct and 
bearing puzzled him, for he made no 
reply for several seconds. At last, 
with a kind of sigh, he said— 

** Well well, it cannot be helped; 
it must be even as he wished, though 
the odds are, he'll never think more 
about him. Come, lad, you shall have 
your dinner.” 

I followed him through a narrow, 
unlighted passage, which opened into 
a room, where, at a long table, were 
seated a number of men and boys 
at dinner. Some were dressed as 
cooks—others wore a kind of grey 
blouse, with a badge upon | the arm 
bearing the name “ Boivin” in large 
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letters, and were, as I afterwards 
learned, the messengers employed to 
carry refreshments “into the prison, 
and ‘who, by virtue of this sign, were 
freely ac dinitted within the gates. 

Taking my place at the board, I 
proceeded to eat with a voracity th: it 
only along fast could haveexe used; and 
thus took but little heed of my com- 
panions, whose solecisms in table 
etiquette might otherwise have amused 
me. 

*¢ Art a marmiton, thou?” asked an 
elderly man in a cook’s cap, as he 
stared fixedly at me for some seconds. 

** No,” said I, helping myself, and 
cating away as before. 

‘Thou « can’st never be a commis- 
sionaire, friend, with an appetite like 
that,” cried another; 1 wouldn't 
trust thee to carry a casserole to the 
fire.” 

‘¢ Nor shall I be,” said I, coolly. 

‘What trade, then, has the good- 
fortune to possess your shining abili- 
ties ?” 

‘© A trade that thrives well just 
now, friend—pass me the flask.” 

‘¢ Indeed, and what may it be?” 

“¢ Can you not guess, C ‘itoyen,” said 
I, “if I tell you that it was never 
more in vogue ; and, if there be some 
who will not follow it, they'll wear 
their heads just as safely by holding 
their peace.’ 

“* Parbleu ! thou hast puzzled me,” 
said the chief cook ; “and if thou 
be’st not a coflin-maker wee 
roar of merriment cut short his 
speech, in which I myself could not 
but join heartily. 

«“That is, 1 know,” said I, “a 
thriving business ; but mine is even 
better ; and, not to mystify you longer, 
Til just tell you w hat I am—which is, 
simply, afriend of the Citoyen Robes- 
pierre. 

The blow told with full force; and 
I saw, in the terrified looks that were 
interchanged around the table, that 
my sojourn amongst them, whether 
destined to be of short or long dura- 
tion, would not be disturbed by fur- 
ther liberties. It was truly a reign of 
terror that same period! The great 
agent of everything was the vague 
and shadowy dread of some terrible 
vengeance, agi 1inst which precautions 
were all in vain. Men meteach other 
with secret misgivings, and parted 
with the same dreadful distrust. The 
ties of kindred were all broken; bro- 
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therly affection died out. Existence 
was become like the struggle for life 
upon some shipwrecked raft, where 
each sought safety by his neighbour's 
doom! At such a time—with such 
terrible teachings—children became 
men in all the sterner features of cha- 
racter: cruelty is a lesson so easily 
learned. 

As for myself, energetic and am- 
bitious by nature, the ascendancy my 
first assumption of power suggested 
was too grateful a passion to be relin- 
quished. The name—whose spell was 
like a talisman, because now the secret 
engine by which J determined to work 
out my fortune—Robespierre had be- 
come to my imagination like the slave 
of Aladdin’s lamp; and to conjure 
him up was to be all-powerful. Even 
to Boivin himself this influence ex- 
tended; and it was easy to perceive 
that he regarded the whole narrative 
of the pocket- book as a mere fable, 
invented to obtain a position as a spy 
over his household. 

I was not unwilling to encourage 
the belief—it added to my importance, 
by increasing the fear I inspired ; and 
thus I walked inc lolently about, giving 
myself those airs of ** mouchard” that 
I deemed most fitting, and taking a 
mischievous delight in the terror I 
was inspiring. 

The indolence of my life, however, 
soon wearied me, and I began to long 
for some occupation, or some pursuit. 
Teeming with excitement as the world 
was—every day, every hour, brimful 
of events—it was impossible to sit 

calmly on the beach, and watch the 
great, foaming current of human pas- 
sions, without longing to be in the 
stream. Had I been a man at that 
time, I should have become a furious 
orator of the Mountain—an_ impas- 
sioned leader of the people. The im- 
pulse to stand foremost—to take a 
bold and prominent position—would 
have carried me to any lengths. I 
had caught up enough of the horrid 
fanaticism of the time, to think that 
there was something grand and heroic 
in contempt for human suffering ; that 
aman rose proudly above all the weak- 
ness of his nature, when, in the pur- 
suit of some great object, he stifled with- 
in his breast every throb of affection— 
every sentiment ofkindnessand mercy. 
Such were the teachings rife at the 
time—such the first lessons that boy- 
hood learned; and oh! what a ter- 
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rible hour had that been for humanity 
if the generation then born had grown 
up to manhood, unchastened and un- 
converted ! 

But to return to my daily life. As I 
perceived that a week had now elapsed, 
and the Citizen Robespierre had not 
revisited the *‘ restaurant,” nor taken 
any interest in my fate or fortunes, I 
began to fear lest Boivin should mas- 
ter his terror regarding me, and take 
heart to put me out of doors—an 
event which, in my present incertitude, 
would have been sorely inconvenient. 
I resolved, therefore, to practice a 
petty deception on my host, to sustain 
the influence of terror over him. 
This was, to absent myself every day 
at a certain hour, under the pretence 
of visiting my patron—letting fall, 
from time to time, certain indications 
to show in what part of the city I had 
been, and occasionally, as if in an un- 
guarded moment, condescending to Te- 
late some piece of popular gossip. 
None ventured to inquire the source 
of my information—not one dared to 
impugn its veracity. Whatever their 
misgivings in secret, to myself they 
displ: ryed the most credulous faith. 
Nor was their trust so much misplaced, 
for 1 had, in reality, become a perfect 
chronicle of all that went forward in 
Paris—never missing a debate in the 
Convention, where my retentive me- 
mory could carry away almost ver- 
bally all that I heard—ever present at 
every public féte or procession, whe- 
ther the occasions were some insulting 
desecration of their former faith, or 
some tasteless mockery of heathen 
ceremonial. 

My powers of mimicry, too, enabled 
me to imitate all the famous characters 
of the period ; and in my assumed in- 
violability, I used to exhibit the un- 
couth gestures and spluttering utter- 
ance of Marat—the wild and terrible 
ravingsof Danton—and even thereedy 
treble of my own patron, Robespierre, 
as he screamed denunciations against 
the enemies of the people. _ It is true 
these exhibitions of mine were only 
give n in secret to certain parties, 
who, by a kind of instinct, I felt 
could be trusted. 

Such was my life, as one day, re- 
turning from the Convention, I beheld 
aman affixing to a wall a great placard, 
to which the | passing crowd seemed to 
pay deep attention. It was a decree 
of the "Cumnaalione of Public Safety, 
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containing the names of above seven 
hundred royalists, who were con- 
demned to death, and who were to be 
executed inthree * tournées,” on three 
successive days. 

For some time back the mob had 
not been gratified with a spectacle of 
this nature. In the ribald language 
of the day, the “ holy guillotine h: ad 
grown thirsty from long drought;’ 
and they re ad the announcement with 
greetly eyes, commenting as they went 
upon those whose names were familiar 
to them. There were many of noble 
birth among the proscribed, but by far 
the greater sneha were priests, the 
whole sum of whose offending seemed 
written in the simple and _ touching 
words, ‘‘ancien Curé,” of such aparish! 
It was strange to mark the bitterness 
of invective with which the people 
loaded these poor and innocent men, 
as though they were the source of all 
their misfortunes. The lazy indolence 
with which they reproached them, 
seemed ten times more offensive in 
their eyes than the lives of ease 
and affluence led by the nobility. 
The fact was, they could not forgive 
men of their own rank and condition 
what they pardoned in the well-born 
and the noble! an inconsistency that 
has characterised democracy in other 
situations beside this. 

As I ran my eyes down the list of 
those confined in the Temple, I came 
to a name which smote my heart with 
a pang of ingratitude as well as sor- 
row—the ‘“ Pére Michel Delannois, 


CHAPTER 


THE * 


Ar the time of which I write, there 
was but one motive principle through- 
out France — “Terror.” By the 
agency of terror and the 
denunciation was everything carried 
on, not only in the public depart- 
ments of the state, but in all the com- 
mon occurrences of every-day life. 
Fathers used it towards their children 
—children towards their parents; 
mothers coerced their daughters— 
daughters, in turn, braved the autho- 
rity of their mothers. 
public opinion, open to all, scattered 
its decrees with a reckless cruelty— 
denying to-day what it had decreed 
but yesterday, and at last obliterating 
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soi disant curé de St. Blois”—my poor 
friend and protector was there among 
the doomed! If, up to that moment, I 
had made no effort to see him, I must 
own the reason lay in my own selfish 
feeling of shame—the dread that he 
should mark the change that had taken 
place in me—a change that I felt ex- 
tended to all about me, and showed 
itself in my manner as it influenced my 
every action. It was not alone that I 
lost the obedient air and quiet submis- 
siveness of the child, but I had assumed 
the very extravagance of that demo- 
cratic insolence which was the mode 
among the leading characters of the 
time. 

How should I present myself before 
him, the very impersonation of all the 
vices against which he used to warn 
me—how exhibit the utter failure of 
all his teachings and his hopes? What 
would this be but to embitter his re- 
flections needlessly, Such were the 
specious reasons with which I fed my 
self-love, and satisfied my conscience ; 
but now, as I read his name in that 
terrible catalogue, their plausibility 
served me no longer, and at last I 
forgot myself to reme smber only him. 

‘I will see him at once,” thought I, 
6 slates it may cost me—I will 
stay beside him for his last few hours 
of life ; and when he carries with him 
from this world many an evil memory 
of shame and treachery, ingratitude 
from me shall not increase the burthen.” 
And with this resolve I turned my 
steps homeward. 
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every trace of ‘‘right” or principle,” 
ina people who now only lived for the 
passing hour, and who had no faith in 
the future, even of this world. 

Among the very children at play, 
this horrible doctrine had gained a 
footing : the tyrant urchin, whose in- 
genuity enabled him to terrorise, be- 
came the master of his playfellows. 
I was not slow in acquiring the popu- 
lar education of the period, and soon 
learned that fear was a “ Bank” on 
which one might draw at w ill. Already 
the domineering habit had given to my 
air and manner all the insolence of 
seeming power; and, while a mere boy 
in years, I was a man in all the easy 
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assumption of a certain import- 
ance. 

It was with a bold and resolute air 
I entered the restaurant, and calling 
Boivin aside, said— 

‘*T have business in the Temple 
this morning, Boivin; see to it that 
I shall not be denied admittance.” 

“Tam not governor of the gaol,” 
grunted Boivin, sulkily, “nor have I 
the privilege to pass any one.”’ 

‘* But your boys have the entrée; 
the ‘rats’ (so were they called) are 
free to pass in and out.” 

«Ay, and I’m responsible for the 
young rascals, too, and for anything 
that may be laid to their charge.” 

«‘ And you shall extend this same 
protection to me, Master Boivin, for 
one day, at least—nay, my good friend, 
there’s no use in sulking about it. A 
certain friend of ours, whose name I 
need not speak aloud, is little in the 
habit of being denied anything: are 
you prepared for the consequence of 
disobeying his orders?” 

‘Let me see that they are his 
orders,” said he, sturdily—* who tells 
me that such is his will ?” 

«*I do,” was my brief reply, as, with 
a look of consummate effrontery, I 
drew myself up, and stared him inso- 
lently in the face. 

“‘ Suppose, then, that I have my 
doubts on the matter—suppose r 

«1 will suppose all you wish, 
Boivin,” said I, interrupting, ‘“ and 
even something more; for I will sup- 
pose myself returning to the quarter 
whence | have just come, and within 
one hour—ay, within one hour, Boi- 
vin—bringing back with me a written 
order, not to pass me into the Temple, 
but to receive the charge of the Citizen 
Jean Baptiste Boivin, and be account- 
able for the same to the Committee of 
Public Safety.” 

He trembled from head to foot as I 
said these words, and in his shaking 
cheeks, and fallen jaw, I saw that my 
spell was working. 

«© And now, I ask for the last time, 
do you consent or not ?” 

«* How is it to be done?” cried he, 
in a voice of downright wretchedness. 
*¢ You are not ‘inscribed’ at the sécre- 
taries’ office as one of the ‘ rats.’ ” 

‘IT should hope not,” said I, cutting 
him short ; “ but I may take the place 
of one for an hour or so. Tristan is 
about my own size; his blouse and 
badge will just suit me.” 


“‘ Ay, leave me to a fine of a thou- 
sand frances if you should be found out,” 
muttered Boivin, ‘‘not to speak of a 
worse mayhap.” 

«Exactly so—far worse in case of 
your refusing; but there sounds the 
bell for mustering the prisoners—it is 
now too late.” 

*«* Not so—not so,” cried Boivin, 
eagerly, as he saw me prepared toleave 
the house. ‘ You shall go in Tristan’s 
place. Send him here, that he may 
tell you everything about the ‘service,’ 
and give you his blouse and badge.” 

I was not slow in availing myself of 
the permission ; nor was Tristan sorr 
to find a substitute. He was a dull, 
depressed-looking boy, not over com- 
municative as to his functions, merely 
telling me that I was to follow the 
others—that I came fourth in the line 
—to answer when my name was called 
‘“‘ Tristan,” and to put the money I 
received in my leathern pocket, without 
uttering a word, lest the gaolers should 
notice it. 

To accoutre myself in the white cot- 
ton night-cap and the blouse of the 
craft, was the work of a few seconds ; 
and then, with a great knife in my 
girdle, and a capacious pocket slung at 
my side, I looked every inch a “ Mar. 
miton.” 

In the kitchen, the bustle had al- 
ready begun; and half a dozen cooks, 
with as many under-cooks, were deal- 
ing out ‘* portions” with all the speed 
of a well-practised performance. No- 
thing short of great habit could have 
prevented the confusion degenerating 
into downright anarchy. ‘The “ ser- 
vice” was, indeed, effected with a won- 
derful rapidity; and certain phrases, 
uttered with speed, showed how it 
progressed. ‘* Maigre des Curés,”— 
‘* finished.” ** Bouillon forthe ‘expec- 
tants,’”"—*‘ ready ~ here.” ‘* Canards 
aux olives des condamnés,”’—* all 
served.” ‘* Red partridges for the re- 
prieved at the upper table,”—* des- 
patched.” Such were the quick de- 
mands, and no less quick replies, that 
rung out, amidst the crash of plates, 
knives, and glasses, and the incessant 
movement of feet, until, at last, we 
were all marshalled in a long line, and, 
preceded by a drum, set out for the 
prison. 

As we drew near, the heavy gates 
opened to receive, and closed be- 
hind us with a loud bang, that I could 
not help feeling must have smote 
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heavily on many a heart that had 
assed there. We were now in a 
and court-yard, where several doors 
led off, each guarded by a sentinel, 
whose ragged “clothes and rusty ac- 
couvirements proclaimed a true soldier 
of the Republic. One of the large 
hurdles used for carrying the prison- 
ers to the Place” stood in one cor- 
ner, and two or three workmen were 
busied in repairing it for the coming 
occasion. 

So.much I had time to observe, as 
we passed along; and now we entered 

a dimly- lighted corridor of great ex- 
tent; passing down which, we emerged 
into a second “C our,’ ’ traversed by a 
species of canal or river, over which a 
bridge led. In the middle of this was 
a strongly-barred iron gate, guarded 
by two sentries. As we arrived here, 
our names were called aloud by a spe- 
cies of turnkey ; and at the call ‘Tris. 
tan,” I advanced, and, removing the 
covers from the different dishes, sub- 
mitted them for inspection to an old, 
savage-looking fellow, who, with a 
long steel fork, prodded the pieces of 
meat, as though anything could have 
been concealed within them. Mean- 
while, another fellow examined my 
cotton cap and pocket, and passed his 
hands along my arms and body. The 
whole did not last more than a few 
minutes; and the word “ forward” 
was given to passon. The gloom of 
the place—the silence, only broken by 
the heavy bang of an iron- barred door, 
or the clank of chains—the sad 
thoughts of the many who trod these 
corridors on their way to death—de- 
pressed me greatly, and equally unpre- 
pared me for what was to come; for as 
we drew near the great hall, the busy 
hum of voices, the sound of laughte Ts 
and the noises of a large asse »mbly 
full converse, suddenly burst upon the 
ear; and as the wide doors were thrown 
open, I beheld above a hundred peo- 
ple, who, either gathered in single 
groups, or walking up and down in 

arties, seemed all in the fullest enjoy- 
ment of social intercourse. 

A great table, with here and there 


a large flagon of water, or a huge loaf 


of the coarse bread used by the pea- 
santry, ran from end to end of the 
chamber. A few had already taken 
their places at this; but some were 


satisfied with laying a cap or a kerchief 


on the bench opposite their accustomed 
seat; while others again had retired 
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into windows and corners, as if to es- 
rape the general gaze, and partake of 
their humble mez al j in solitude. 

Whatever restrictions prison disci- 
pline might have exercised elsewhere, 
here the widest libe rty seemed to pre- 
vail. The talk was loud, and even 
boisterous ; the manner to the turn. 
keys exhibited nothing of fear: the 
whole assemb): age presented rather the 
aspect of a ge thering of riotous repub- 
licans, than of a band of prisoners 
under sentence. And yet such were 
the greater number; and the terrible slip 
of paper attached to the back of each, 
with a date, told the day on which he 
was to die. 

As I lingered to gaze on this strange 

gathering, [ was admonished to move 
on, and now perceived that my com- 
yanion had advanced to the end of the 
ys which a small flight of stone 
steps led out upon a terrace—at the 
end of which we entered another, and 
not less spacious chamber, equally 
crowded and noisy. Here the com- 
pany were of both sexes, and of eve ry 
grade and condition of rank—from the 
highe st noble of the once court, to the 
humblest peasant of La Vendée. If 
the sounds of mirth and levity were 
less frequent, the buzz of conversation 
was, to the full, as loud as in the lower 
hall, where, from difference of condi- 
tion in life, the scenes passing presented 
stranger and more curious contrasts. 
In one corner a group of peasants 
were gathered around a white-haired 
priest, who, in a low but earnest voice, 
was uttering his last exhortation to 
them; in another, some young and 
fi ashions tbly-dressedl men were e xhibit- 
ing toa party of ladies the very airs 
and graces by which they woul i have 
adorned a saloon ; ; here, was a party at 
ricquet—there, a little group, arrang- 
ing, for the last time, their household 
cares, and settling, with a few small 
coins, the account of mutual expendi- 
ture. Of the ladies, several were en- 
gaged at needle-work—some little pre- 
paration for the morrow—the last de- 
mand that ever vanity was to make of 
them ! . 

Although there was matter of curio- 
sity in all around me, my eyes sought 
for but one object, the Curé of St. 
Blois. Twice or thrice, from the 
similarity of dress, I was deceived, and 


at last, when I really did behold him, 
as he sat alone in a window, reading, I 
satisfy myself of the 


could scarcely 
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reality. He was lividly pale; his eyes 
deep sunk, and surrounded with two 
dark circles, while along his worn 
cheek the tears had marked two chan- 
nels of purple colour. What need of 
the guillotine there—the lamp of life 
was in its last flicker without it. 

Our names were called, and the 
meats placed upon the table. Just as 
the head turnkey was about to give the 
order to be seated, a loud commotion, 
and a terrible uproar in the court be- 
neath, drew every one to the window. 
It was a hurdle which, emerging from 
an archway, broke down from over- 
crowding ; and now the confusion of 
prisoners, gaolers, and sentries, with 
plunging horses and sereaming suf- 
ferers, made a scene of the wildest 
uproar. Chained two by two; the pri- 
soners were almost helpless, and in their 
efforts to escape injury made the most 
terrific struggles. Such were the in- 
stincts of life in those on the very road 
to death! 

Resolving to profit by the moment 
of confusion, I hastened to the win- 
dow, where alone, unmoved by the 
general commotion, sat the Pére Mi- 
chel. He lifted his glassy eyes as I 
came near, and in a low, mild voice, 
said— 

‘Thanks, my good boy, but I 
have no money to pay thee ; nor does 
it matter much now— it is but another 
day.” 

I could have cried as I heard these 
sal words; but mastering emotions 
which would have lost time so pre- 
cious, I drew close, and whispered, 

* Pere Michel, it is I, your own 
Maurice.” 

He started, and a deep flush suffused 
his cheek; and then stretching out his 
hand, he pushed back my cap, and 
parted the hair of my forehead, as if 
doubting the reality of what he saw ; 
when with a weak voice he said— 

‘No, no, thou art not my own 
Maurice. His eyes shone not with that 
worldly lustre—thine do; his brow 
was calm, and fair as children’s should 
be—thine is marked with manhood’s 
craft and subtlety; and yet thou art 
like him.” 

A low sob broke from meas I listened 
to his words, and the tears gushed 
forth, and rolled in torrents down my 
cheeks. 

Yes,” cried he, clasping me in his 
arms, “thou art my own dear boy. 
I know thee now; but how art thou 


here, and thus?” and he toughed my 
‘* blouse” as he spoke. 

** IT came to see and to save you, 
Pére,” said I. Nay do not try to 
discourage me, but rather give me all 
your aid. I saw her—I was with her 
in her last moments at the guillotine ; 
she gave me a message for you, but 
this you shall never hear till we are 
without these walls.” 

‘* lt cannot be, it cannot be,” said 
he, sorrowfully. 

“It can, and shall be,” said I, reso. 
lutely. ‘I have merely assumed this 
dress for the occasion ; I have friends, 
powerful and willing to protect me. 
Let us change robes—give me that 
‘soutane,’ and put on the blouse. 
When you leave this, hasten to the 
old garden of the chapel, and wait for 
my coming—I will join you there be- 
fore night.” 

«* It cannot be,” replied he again. 

‘* Again I say, it shall, and must be. 
Nay, if you still refuse, there shall be 
two victims, for I will tear off the dress 
here where I stand, and openly de- 
clare myself the son of the Royalist 
Tiernay.” 

Already the commotion in the court 
beneath was beginning to subside, and 
even now the turnkeys’ voices were 
heard in the refectory, recalling the 
prisoners to table, another moment 
and it would have been too late—it 
was, then, less by persuasion than by 
actual force I compelled him to yield, 
and pulling off his black serge gown, 
drew over his shoulders my yellow 
blouse, and placed upon his head the 
white cap of the ‘* Marmiton.” The 
look of shame and sorrow of the poor 
Curé would have betrayed him at 
once, if any had given themselves the 
trouble to look at him. 

‘* And thou, my poor child,” said he, 
as he saw me array myself in his 
priestly dress, “what is to be}thy fate ?” 

«* All will depend upon you, Pére 
Michel,” said I, holding him by the 
arm, and trying to fix his wandering 
attention. ‘* Once out of the prison, 
write to Boivin, the restaurateur 
of the ‘ Scélérat,’ and tell him that 
an escaped convict has scruples for 
the danger into which he has brought 
a poor boy, one of his ‘ Marmitons,’ 
and whom by a noxious drug he has 
lulled into insensibilty, while having 
exchanged clothes, he has managed 
his escape. Boivin will compre- 
hend the danger he himself runs by 
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leaving me here. All will go well— 
and now there’s not a moment to lose. 
Take up your basket, and follow the 
others.” 

“But the falsehood of all this,” 
cried the Pére. 

« But, your life and mine, too, lost, 
if you refuse,” said I, pushing himaway. 

**Oh, Maurice, how changed have 
you become,” cried he, sorrowfully. 

* You will see a greater change in 
me yet, as I lie in the sawdust beneath 
the schffold,” said I, hastily. * Go, go.” 

There was, indeed, no more time to 
lose. The muster of the prisoners 
was forming at one end of the chamber, 
while the ‘*Marmitons” were gather- 
ing up their plates and dishes, previous 
to departure, at the other ; and it was 
only by the decisive step of laying 
myself down within the recesses of the 
window, in the attitude of one over- 
come by sleep, that I could force him 
to obey my direction. I could feel 
his presence as he bent over me, and 
muttered something that must have 
been a prayer. I could know, with- 


out seeing, that he still lingered near 
me, but as I never stirred, he seemed 
to feel that my resolve was not to be 
shaken, and at last he moved slowly 


away. 

At first the noise and clamor 
sounded like the crash of some des- 
perate conflict, but by degrees this 
subsided, and I could hear the names 
called aloud and the responses of the 
prisoners, as they were “told off” in 
parties from the different parts of the 
prison. ‘Tender leave-takings and af- 
fectionate farewells from many who 
never expected to meet again accom- 
panied these, and the low sobs of 
anguish were mingled with the terrible 
chaos of voices; and at last I heard 
the name of ‘ Michel Delannois:” 
I felt as if my death-summons was in 
the words ** Michel Delannois.” 

“That crazy priest can neither hear 
nor see, I Lelieve,” said the gaoler, 
savagely. ‘* Will n> one answer for 
him ?” 

** He is asleep yonder in the win- 
dow,” replied « voice from the crowd. 

*‘ Let him sleep, then,” said the 
turnkey; ‘‘when awake he gives us no 
peace with his prayers and exhorta- 
tions.” 

** He has eaten nothing for three 
days,” observed another ; ‘he is, per- 
haps, overcome by weakness more 


than by sleep.” 
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«Be it so! if he only lie quiet, I 
care not,” rejoined the gaoler, and 
proceeded to the next name on the list. 

The monotonous roll-call, the heat, 
the attitude in which I was lying, all 
conspired to make me drowsy; even 
the very press of sensations that 
crowded to my brain lent their aid, 
and at last I slept as soundly as ever I 
had done in my bed at night. I was 
dreaming of the dark alleys in the 
wood of Belleville, where so often I 
had strolled of an evening with Pére 
Michel; | was fancying that we were 
gathering the fresh violets beneath the 
old trees, when a rude hand shook my 
shoulder, and I awoke. One of the 
turnkeys and Boivin stood over me, 
and | saw at once that my plan had 
worked well. 

*‘ Is this the fellow 2” said the turn- 
key, pushing me rudely with his foot. 

Yes,” replied Boivin, white with 
fear; “this is the boy; his name is 
Tristan.” The latter words were 
accompanied with a look of great 
significance towards me. 

** What care we how he is called; 
let us hear in what manner he came 
here.” 

“IT can tell you little,” said I, 
staring and looking wildly around; 
«*T must have been asleep, and dream- 
ing, too.” 

«The letter,” whispered Boivin to 
the turnkey—* the letter says that he 
was made to inhale some poisonous 
drug, and that while insensible ——” 

‘*‘ Bah,” said the other, derisively, 
“this will not gain credit here; there 
has been complicity in the affair, Mas- 
ter Boivin. The Commissaire is not 
the man to believe a trumped-up tale 
of the sort ; besides, you are well aware 
that you are responsible for these 
‘rats’ of yours. It is a private ar- 
rangement between you and the com- 
missaire, and it is not very probable 
that he'll get himself into a scrape for 
you.” 

*© Then what are we to do?” cried 
Boivin, passionately, as he wrung his 
hands in despair. 

«I know what I should, in a like 
case,"” was the dry reply. 

* And that is? a 

“ Laisser aller!” was the curt re- 
joinder. “ The young rogue has passed 
for a Curé for the last afternoon; I'd 
even let him keep up the disguise a 
little longer, and it will be all the 
same by this time to-morrow.” 
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«You'd send me to the guillotine 
for another ?” said I, boldly ; «thanks 
for the good intention, my friend ; but 
Boivin “knows better than to follow 
your counsel. Hear me one moment,” 
said I, addressing the latter, and 
drawing him to one side—*if you 
don’t liberate me within a quarter of 
an hour, I'll denounce you and yours 
to the Commissary. I know well 
enough what goes on at the Scélérat,— 
you understand me well. If a priest 
has really made his escape from the 
prison, you are not clean-handed 
enough to meet the accusation ; see to 
it then, Boivin, that I may be free at 
once.” 

“Imp of Satan,” exclaimed Boivin, 
grinding his teeth, “1 have never 
enjoyed ease or quietness since the 
first hour I saw you.” 

*° It may cost 2 couple of thousand 
frances, Boivin,” said 1, calmly; “ but 
what then? Better that than take 
your seat along with us to-morrow in 
the ‘ Charrette rouge.’ ” 

‘* Maybe he’s right, after all,” mut- 
tered the turnkey ina halt’ whisper ; 
sé spe: ak to the commissar yo" 

** Yes,” said I, affecting an air of 
great innocence : and simplicity —** tell 
him that a poor orphan boy, without 
frie nds or home, claims his pity.’ 

* Scélérat infume:” cried Boivin, 
as he shook his fist at me, and then 
followed the turnkey to the commis- 
sary’s apartment, 

In less time than I could have be- 
lieved possible, Boivin returned with 
one of the upper gaolers, and told me 
ina few dry words that I was free. 
*«* But, mark me,” added he, ‘‘ we 
part here—come whxt may, you never 
shall pl int foot within my doors 
again, 

** Agreed,” said I, gaily; * the 
world has other dupes as easy to play 


upon, and I was getting well nigh weary 
of you.” 

«Listen to the scoundrel!” mut- 
tered Boivin; ‘‘ what will he say 
next ?” 

‘« Simply this,” rejoined I—* that 
as these are not becoming garments 
for me to wear—for I'm neither ‘Pare’ 
nor ‘Frére ’—I must have others, ere I 
quit this.” 

If the insolence of my demand oc- 
casioned some surprise at first, a little 
cool persistence on my part showed 
that compliance would be the better 
policy ; and, after conferring together 
for a few minutes, during which I 
heard the sound of money, the turnkey 
retired, and came back speedily with 
a jacket and cap belonging to one of 
the drummers of the “ ‘Republican 
Guard"—a gaudy, tasteless affair 
enough, but, as a disguise, nothing 
could have been more perfect. 

‘“‘ iiave you not a drum to give 
him 2” said Boivin, with a most malig- 
nant sneer at my equipment. 

«* He'll make a noise in the world 
without that!’ muttered the gaoler, 
half soliloquising ; and the words fell 
upon my heart with a strange signi- 
ficance. 

“Your blessing, Boivin,” said I, 
‘and we part.” 

676 t@—— 

«* No, no; don’t curse the boy,” 
interposed the gaoler good humouredly. 

« Then, move off, youngster; I've 
lost too much time with you already.” 

The next moment I was in the 
‘“‘ Place” —a light misty rain was falling, 
and the night was dark and starless ; the 
«© Scélérat”’ was brilliant with | amps 
and candles, and crowds were passing 
in and out, but it was no longer a home 
for me—so I passed on, and continued 
my way towards the Boulevard, 
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8IR JAMES BROOKE—THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


Tue strong interest created by re- 
cent events in the Indian Archipelago 
in general, and Borneo in particular, 
is by no means difficult of comprehen- 
sion. The wealthy regions of insular 
Asia have been suddenly called into 
notice. A rapid glance at their re- 
sources, and at their importance as 
commercial marts, will be sufficient 
to account for the attention now so 
universally directed towards them. 
That island, especially, which has been 
the theatre of Sir James Brooke's 
career, is, from its remarkable posi- 
tion in the East, its size, its fertility, 
and value as a field for colonisation, 
full of interest, which strengthens as 
we linger longer on its beauty and its 
riches. Ina political, as well as ina 
commercial point of view, the posses- 
sion of Labuan, and the free inter- 
course we enjoy with Sarawak, are of 
immeasurable importance, since, while 
extending widely the circle of British 
influence, they open an extensive chan- 
nel for the admission of our manufac- 
tures among a people who, in return, 
afford to us commodities, some of 
which are peculiar to these regions, 
and among which many are to be 
found in equal abundance, in few, if 
any other portions of the globe. 
Whatever may henceforth be the 
destiny of the Archipelago—whatever 
positions it may hereafter occupy, and 
to whatever eminence its  inhabi- 
tants may rise—the name of Sir James 
Brooke must be indissolubly connected 
with it, as the first to sow among rude 
and barbarous tribes the germs of civil- 
isation, which may continue in flourish- 
ing increase until millions fall within 
the circle ofits shadow. Even if we 
are content to view the subject of our 
memoir merely as the author of future 
blessings to mankind, we must consent 
to allow him credit for his efforts— 
whether the manner of their employ- 
ment be or be not reconcileable to our 
views or prejudices. In whatever 
light, however, we contemplate his 
motives or his actions, it cannot be 
denied that in the public mind of 
Europe an universal interest has been 
awakened in all that concerns him, and 


the region which has been the scene of 
his achievements. 

A fair and liberal retrospective view 
of his career is at the present moment 
unusually desirable, as so many dif- 
ferent impressions appear to prevail on 
the question. It will be our endeavour, 
by a candid, uncoloured narrative of his 
life, to afford our readers a clear idea 
of his character as a public man. The 
position which Sir James Brooke now 
occupies is one of a peculiar nature; 
and the circumstances which have led 
to it are such as to require much inves- 
tigation. It has been asserted that he 
has been impelled by private motives, 
by the love of gain, by the fascinating 
ambition of power ; that he has been 
instigated to all he has accomplished 
by sordid views of self-aggrandise- 
ment—and further, that his claims to 
the Rajahate of Sarawak are founded 
on transactions of a very equivocal 
character. All these points we shall 
have occasion to discuss, and we shall 
endeavour clearly and impartially to 
set the conduct of Sir James Brooke 
in its proper light. It may be well to 
premise that, since his appearance 
before the public eye, there has not 
appeared a note or document of any 
authority in England, France, Hol- 
land, or the East, which has not en- 
gaged our attention—so fully has it 
been our conviction that the subject is 
one calling for deep study as well as 
reflection. 

Sir James Brooke was born on the 
29th of April, 1803, at Coombe 
Grove, not far from Bath, a seat of 
moderate dimensions and fair appear- 
ance, where he passed the early years 
of his life. He is the lineal represen- 
tative of Sir Robert Vyner, Baronet, 
and Lord Mayor of London in the 
reignof Charles II. Sir Robert had 
only one child, a son, Sir Robert 
Vyner, who died childless, and his 
estates passed to his heir-at-law, Edith, 
his father’s eldest sister, whose lineal 
descendant Sir James Brooke is. 
Peculiar care was lavished upon his 
education, as very early in life he 
gave promise of those abilities, and 
that aptitude for the acquisition of 
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knowledge, subsequently far more 
strongly developed. His mother was 
a very superior woman, whose mind 
had been regulated by an education 
more polished and extended than at 
that time, perhaps, was generally the 
ease. She undertook to direct into 
the right channels the studies of her 
son, and to nourish those qualities, 
which her partial eye soon believed 
him to possess. 

There is nothing extraordinary to 
be related of his early career. When 
we peruse the memoirs of remarkable 
men we generally look for anecdotes, 
and curious sayings, which in infancy 
are supposed to indicate the future 
development of the individual’s qua- 
lities. The reason for this may be, 
that vain and injudicious friends have 
been labouring to distort the sim- 
plest observations and most ordi- 
nary occurrences into singular events, 
merely because they emanated from a 
person destined afterwards to play a 
prominent part before the world. 

The young Mr. Brooke lived in re- 
tirement, and pursued hisstudies, until 
he arrived at that age when gentlemen 
usually become the guides of their 
own career. A cadetship was pro- 
cured for him, and he proceeded to 
India, to commence the rough pursuits 
of a soldier—a profession in which he 
seems to have distinguished himself by 
his love of adventure and fearlessness 
in action. These facts we notice as 
characteristic of the man, and afford. 
ing a guide to his future fortunes 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

The Burmese war was at that 
period troubling the frontiers of our 
Indian Empire ; and Mr. Brooke, pro- 
ceeding with a division of troops to 
Assam, was engaged in the capture of 
a native fortification. In this battle he 
received a shot through the lungs— 
a formidable wound, at first consi- 
dered mortal, which compelled him to 
return to England fog a time, in order 
to recruit his stren§th. The leisure 
afforded him by this necessary retire- 
ment, he devoted to perfecting himself 
in those acquirements which he had 
only, in early youth, mastered in an 
inferior manner. When sufficiently 
recovered, he made a tour through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, ad- 
ding to his classical knowledge, and 
becoming acquainted with the de- 
lightful literature and poetry of the 
south. 
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From all we learn of Rajah Brooke, 
we perceive that the spirit of adven- 
ture and the love of travel possessed 
him from his youth—and these incli- 
nations he was enabled to gratify at 
once with more pleasure and more 
profit to himself, from education and 
his acquaintance with history which 
invested the countries he visited 
with an attractive interest only flow- 
ing from similar sources. An un- 
taught, unimaginative person may 
wander through regions the most 
varied and beautiful without feeling 
in any way the charms of the scenes 
through which he passes, while, on the 
contrary, the intellectual and reflect- 
ing can visit no spot hallowed by the 
memories of history, without becoming 
better and wiser from the circum. 
stance. Such researches seem to link 
us with the past, and, forgetting all 
else but the exercise of virtue or great- 
ness that have made the place famous, 
we feel, at least for the moment, in- 
spired by the object of our admiration, 

So, at least, it appears to have been 
with Sir James Brooke—if the tone 
of his mind may be presumed as re- 
flected in the leaves of his private 
journals, which have been only par- 
tially published. Every fresh position 
in which he found himself seems to 
have warmed his sympathies and 
strengthened the powers of his mind. 

The leave of absence, accorded on 
account of his wound, had now ex- 
pired, and, with health renewed and 
mind enriched, he once more quitted 
England. But in a storm which arose 
almost immediately upon quitting the 
shore, he was wrecked upon the Isle 
of Wight, compelled to retrace his 
way, and forced to make fresh prepa- 
rations for departure. A very short 
period saw him again in a vessel—the 
Castle Huntley—bound for India, re- 
lieving the tedium ofsthe voyage by 
literary exercises in the shape of a 
light and elegant weekly periodical, to 
which all on board contributed in 
verse. It was called the Nautilus, 
and written in an album, of which Mr. 
Brooke was editor, and wrote under the 
portentous signature of “ Cholera Mor- 
bus”—an appellation which, on exami- 
nation of the periodical, we find ap- 
pended to very light andmerry stanzas. 
The position of the numerous indivi- 
duals on board the Castle Huntley was 
necessarily so various that every inci- 
dent and scene naturally suggested 
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different emotions in the hearts’ of 
each, and to these they gave vent as 
well as their capacities allowed them. 
Many of the pieces, by different 
writers, are remarkable for merit. 

On reaching India, in 1830, Mr. 
Brooke discovered that, owing to the 
delay occasioned by his shipwreck, his 
leave of absence had expired, and that by 
the rules of the service he had forfeited 
his commission. Without an elabo- 
rate and tedious explanation, and a 
wearisome correspondence with the 
home authorities, it would be impos- 
sible to reinstate himself in his former 
position. He chose, therefore, the 
alternative of resigning the service, and 
abandoning all desire of distinguishing 
himself in a military capacity, made 
the Castle Huntly’s company his com- 
panions in her further progress to 
China. 

It is impossible to determine, with 
any accuracy, what were the motives 
which, in the first instance, prompted 
Mr. Brooke to visit the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Each man has, however, his 
thoughts, and may, if he pleases, make 
a monopoly of them. Most probable, 
however, it is, that while on his voyage, 
working plans for the future, a dim 
prospect of accomplishing something 
in those regions shadowed _ itself 
before his mind. The islands were 
now revealed to his view in all their 
beauty and mystery. A glimpse of 
Borneo, with its unequalled verdure 
and its magnificent undulating hills, 
probably excited his curiosity to know 
more of its condition and resources. 
Had the vessel been his own, it is more 
than conjectural that he would at 
once have steered his course through 
all of the numerous channels he per- 
ceived opening up between islands, all 
remarkable for their beauty, and their 
wild, neglected aspect. The region 
was full of interest, and a strong desire 
arose in his mind to explore it. The 
project he has since carried into effect 
was then partially formed, though 
without any definite shape whatever, 
since he could not know that fortune 
would throw before him opportunities 
so unusual and so great. 

Sailing up towards the Chinese 
seas, he found the ocean over which 
his eye had hitherto wandered freely, 
dotted with innumerable islands, rising 
one behind the other, fringed with 
verdure to the water’s edge, and sepa- 
rated by channels intricate, and per- 
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haps dangerous; through which the 
keel of the European merchant had, 
up to that time, probably never found 
a way; green coasts, and many peaked 
mountains, aspiring above the clouds, 
made their appearance in succession, 
while the intensely blue water occa- 
sionally flowed between islands so 
close in brotherhood, that the eye 
appeared to range only up the reach 
of some magnificent river, swelling 
beyond into lakes, and again contract- 
ing still further, as the group thickened 
on the gaze. The panorama was con- 
tinually changing, but all seemed 
beautiful, and derived an additional 
charm from the fact, that the interior 
provinces of many islands were wholly 
unknown and neglected. 

Mr. Brooke passed on to China, 
convinced that the eastern islands 
afforded a wide field for research, and, 
after a short stay at Canton, returned 
to England, in order to make prepara- 
tions for the project he so ardently 
desired to fulfil. At first he sought 
to carry out his views in conjunction 
with another gentleman, and actually 
entered into partnership; but circum. 
stances, which we need not dwell upon, 
caused him to abandon this idea, and 
pursue his object unshackled by 
the co-operation of the individual in 
question. 

At length, by the death of his father, 
Mr. Brooke became successor to a 
considerable fortune, which enabled 
him more freely to develop his plans. 
His first care was, to purchase a 
yacht from the royal squadron—en- 
joying the same privileges, as to flags 
and colours, as a man-of-war. The 
Royalist was a fast sailor, in every 
respect capacitated for her voyage. 
To test her sea qualities, and make 
experiments on the hardihood of his 
men, Mr. Brooke commenced a 
trip through the waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and visited many of those 
shores that are populous with historical 
associations. He coasted Spain, passed 
Malta and Crete, between the lovely 
islands of the blue Agean sea—the 
oases of the ocean—and reached the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, with the 
purpose of visiting Constantinople. 
But the plague shut this capital against 
him, and he leisurely made his voyage 
homeward, 

The time was now arrived for him 
to carry into action his long contem- 
plated scheme. A three years’ cruise 
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had tested the power of the yacht and 
the qualities of her crew, who were 
wholly devoted to Mr. Brooke, and 
ardent for the voyage. The object of 
the enterprise, as indicated in Mr. 
Brooke's journals, was to extirpate a 
formidable system of piracy from dis- 
tant and neglected regions; to free the 
trade of the Indian seas from this dan- 
gerous scourge; and to induce law- 
less, wild, and heathen tribes, to 
submit themselves to the influence of 
civilisation. Such, at least, are the 
views he expressed; and though there 
may be found those who will deny 
their sincerity, we consider it il- 
liberal to assert what we cannot prove 
—that the Rajah’s feelings were other- 
wise than indicated in his writings. 

Whatever may have been his views, 
however sanguine may have been his 
hopes, the project before him was one 
rife with anxiety. Obstacles he was 
sure to encounter—total disappoint- 
ment might overthrow all his projects. 
He did not stand in the position of 
one chartered by government to carry 
out certain designs. In that case his 
duty would be, to act up to definite 
instructions; but, as it was, he was 
unarmed by authority to battle with 
conflicting circumstances, without any 
settled aim in view, or any defined 
mission to accomplish. Very few, 
before he quitted England, were ac- 
quainted with the work he had laid 
out before him, for he spoke of it only 
to those upon whose sympathy he 
could rely. 

On the 27th October, 1838, the 
Royalist quitted England, and reached 
Singapore after a protracted but 
prosperous voyage. Thence, after 
refreshment of the crew, and refit of 
the yacht, they sailed for Sarawak. 
That state was now under the rule of 
a humane and generous chief, Muda 
Hassim, uncle to the Sultan of Borneo. 
He was more amiable than most other 
native princes of Borneo; but weak, 
irresolute, crafty and ignorant as he 
was, compelled our countryman to the 
course he afterwards adopted. Noto- 
rious for his good disposition towards 
the English, he was selected as the ob- 
ject of a first visit by Mr./Brooke, who 
took a cargo of presents likely to be re- 
ceived with pleasure by such a half- 
civilised, untaught sovereign of a 
barbarous territory—such as gaudy 
silks, scarlet cloth, stamped velvet, 


gunpowder, and an ample store of 
confectionary, preserved ginger, jams, 
dates, and syrups. He also furnished 
himself, as a precaution, with letters 
from the government at Singapore, 
advising the Rajah to welcome and 
protect the English yacht and her 
crew, who, it was stated, came with 
wise and beneficent views, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing piracy, and en- 
courage peaceful industry among the 
native population. 

In the midst of a storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, the Royalist an- 
chored at night off the mysterious 
coast of Borneo, whose outline had 
not yet been distinctly revealed to the 
view of Mr. Brooke. Morning opened 
asuperb prospect. The shores were 
high and well wooded. Beyond, the 
sea-beach rolled away undulations of 
green and jungly land, dotted with a 
few villages. Beyond this, low ridges 
swelled one after another, increasing 
in height; and still further, a vast 
many-peaked mountain, dimly revealed 
in the distance, projected its huge 
summit through the blue mists above. 
These features are characteristic of 
the scenery in the Archipelago. Steer- 
ing through the waters, then unknown 
and dangerous, that invest the shores 
of Borneo, the Royalist wound slowly 
amid many reefs and shoals, while 
every hour new landscapes opened. 
Few traces of life were visible, except 
that, here and there, the prints of 
human feet, piles of ashes, and frag- 
ments of boats, and the dark remnants 
of a village, indicated that the vast and 
silent coast was wholly desolate. 
Marks of wild beasts’ tracks appeared, 
but no animals were visible upon the 
skirts of the dark forest of tall straight 
trees that occasionally encroached 
even upon the beach. Mr. Brooke 
landed, and felt he was where few, if 
any, Europeans had been before— 
in the midst of nature, silent and 
wild, with no mark of that trans- 
forming agent, art, upon any of its 
features. 

In his progress to Sarawak, he 
passed several fine rivers bordered 
with noble timber, and at length reach- 
ed the stream he was in search of, 
overhung by the highest peaks of the 
Santubong mountain, clothed with 
rich vegetation, fringed with the casua- 
rias, and debouching over a beach of 
fine white sand; on the left bank a 
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jungle of pale-green mangrove, spread 
over the low ground to an indefinite 
distance. 

The Royalist’s gig was now sent to 
warn Muda Hassim of his visitors, and 
to test his friendly disposition. Mr. 
Brooke followed with the yacht, and 
met the little boat on her return with 
achief of rank, who brought a welcome 
from the Rajah, and was saluted with 
five guns. No time was lost in sailing 
up to Sarawak (or Muching); a sa- 
lute was fired, and a party landed 
among the groups of astonished natives, 
lost in awe of the white men thus fear- 
lessly venturing among them. The 
first audience was satisfactory. Mr. 
Brooke found his host to be an in- 
telligent man, very friendly to the 
English, and well disposed towards an 
amicable intercourse. Probably some 
idea of the assistance he might derive 
from his visitor crossed the chieftain’s 
mind; at any rate he granted him free 
access to all parts of his country, ap- 
pointed him a guide, and told him of 
a rebellion then rising against the Sul- 
tan’s authority, which he was anxious 
to maintain. Mr. Brooke then entered 
on his first excursion, and was led up 
many streams, winding through lands 
of singular beauty, until they emerged 
on the noble river of Sanraharan. 
Sensations of an exciting character 
must have filled the hearts of all on 
board, as they found themselves in 
circumstances so foreign to the usual 
routine of their lives—their position 
was one of much novelty and some 
danger. The consciousness of being 
the first explorers of this region—the 
deep solitude reigning around—the 
lightness of the atmosphere—the ver- 
dant banks of the river—the immense 
jungles, and the still vaster forests, 
with the vales, told of wealth and 
plenty undeveloped. All these excited 
their minds, and impressed them with 
a sense of the beauty and value of the 
island. 

The pangerang who conducted them, 
now thought it prudent to return, as 
the whole country was in a ferment of 
rebellion, and Mr. Brooke, after other 
interviews with the Rajah, and a 
promise to return, sailed back to 
Singapore, where he equipped the 
Royalist for a voyage to the curious 
and little-explored island of Celebes— 
the only land in the world where the sin- 
gular spectacle of a barbarian republic 
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is to be witnessed. Into the details of 
this journey we cannot enter, and must 
dismiss them with the remark, that 
every step led to some landscape of 
varied beauty, while every research 
showed the undeveloped wealth of the 
region. Mr. Brooke then returned to 
Sarawak, and found Muda Hassim in 
Geep distress, quailing before the fierce 
rebellion of the whole province. ‘Tribe 
after tribe was arming, and gathering 
in quick descents from the interior ; 
savage bands were perpetually roving 
in search of heads and plunder. The 
Rajah felt himself unequal to quell 
an insurrection which, if permitted to 
rage unchecked, might spread through 
the kingdom, and reduce it to an 
anarchy even worse than its habitual 
state. His forces were weak, and he 
knew of no alternative but to ask the 
English for assistance. The opportune 
return of Mr. Brooke was hailed with 
delight, as a providential deliverance 
from peril; and it is here that all who 
argue so fearlessly on the subject 
should pause to consider the circum- 
stances of the case. From that day 
events progressed towards Mr. Brooke's 
occupation of Sarawak. It has been 
asserted that he unjustly seized the 
government—that he wrested it from 
the weakness of a miserable barbarian 
chief—that he bartered some Man- 
chester goods for the rajahate of Sara- 
wak. As we, therefore, have reached 
debated ground, a clear and temperate 
view of itis of great moment, nor needs 
it a protracted examination. 

A deep scrutiny into the truth will 
resolve the whole into this simple fact 
—that the territory was offered as a 
temptation to assistance ; that it was, 
ona miniature scale, the cession of a 
province by one power to another, 
just as whole islands and kingdoms 
have passed from one government to 
another, in exchange for services. 
Muda Hassim was in a position whence 
he felt that his unaided efforts could 
not extricate him. He applied to the 
English for aid, and promised Mr. 
Brooke, that if he would lend his as- 
sistance for the suppression of the re- 
bellion, he would make over to him the 
rajahate of Sarawak, as he expected 
a call to Borneoas the Sultan’s ameer, 
or first minister. This offer was 
pressed with constant solicitation, in 
spite of repeated objections, and at 
length our countryman promised his 
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aid. The belligerents had gathered 
under their respective leaders, and now 
lay within thirty miles of each other, 
the rebels holding the upper part of 
the river, and closing the interior 
against all attempts. The Sultan of 
Borneo had sent orders to act vigor- 
ously against the insurgents, and Mr. 
Brooke, with his little band of compa- 
nions, after stipulating for mercy to 
the captured rebels, placed himself in 
command of the expedition. Order 
and decision now entered into the spi- 
rit of the war, the system of attack 
was changed, success was pushed with 
more energy, and the native troops, 
lazy and cowardly as they were, were 
stimulated and encouraged by exam- 
le. 

Mr. Brooke carried out his design 
with much success, though harassed 
by the intrigues and malice of the mi- 
nister Makota, a secret but deadly 
enemy to English influence. Jealous 
of our countryman’s position in the 
province, he sought by all means to 
disconcert his projects, and the course 
of our narrative will show that his 
enmity took subsequently a more de- 
cided and dangerous course. Yet in 
spite of his hostility, of the indolence 
and cowardice of the natives, and his 
ignorance of the country, Mr. Brooke 
at length succeeding in bringing the 
Rajah’s army to an attack on the re- 
bel forces. A few volleys from the 
European guns, and a general rush 
over the rice fields, with some scat- 
tered and confused skirmishing, won 
the day, and the insurgents were in- 
duced to surrender. Protected by the 
English from treachery and _ pillage, 
they were brought before Muda Has- 
sim, who, pressed by the entreaties, 
and frightened by the threats, of Mr. 
Brooke, who declared he would aban- 
don the country altogether if their 
lives were taken, at length consented 
to pardon their rebellious acts. The 
Rajah was, for a Bornean, faithful 
and humane, though inclined to pro- 
mise far more than he intended to per- 
form. Probably, when the danger was 
over, he reflected on the fine country 
he had engaged to abandon, on its re- 
sources, and the dignity of its posses~ 
sions, but still was profuse in fair pro- 
irises. He proposed that Mr. Brooke 
should visit Singapore for a cargo of 
valuable goods, for which he offered in 
exchange a quantity of antimony ore, 








to be brought from the interior before 
his return. He also promised to build 
a habitation for the future Rajah, who 
then proceeded to the English settle- 
ment, and spent what was, for a private 
individual in his station, a large for- 
tune in equipping and lading two 
ships with merchandise, to be distri- 
buted among the chiefs in exchange 
for antimony ore. He had now impo- 
verished himself, which nothing but 
the prospect paraded before him by 
Muda Hassim would have induced him 
to do. Here was an opportunity, 
not sought but offered, of establish- 
ing British influence, and with it 
civilisation, and Christianity, on the 
coasts of Borneo. The result has 
shown of what great service to the pro- 
vince those events have been. 

Mr. Brooke again anchored off 
Sarawak, with his two richly-laden 
vessels. No sooner was the English 
flag perceived than it was welcomed 
with royal salutes, and the Rajah has- 
tened down amid crowds of people to 
receive our countryman, with every 
demonstration of joy at his return. 
But, to Mr. Brooke’s infinite surprise, 
no house was ready for his reception, 
no antimony ore had been collected— 
not one of the Rajah’s promises had 
been performed. Our countryman 
told the chieftain that he considered 
the convention ruptured, that he 
should leave the coast and return no 
more—to which the reply was, a tor- 
rent of entreaties, protestations, VOWS, 
and pledges of future honour. Induced 
by his petitions—more than once en- 
forced with tears—the Englishman 
consented to remain, and when a house 
was prepared for him, distributed the 
rich cargoes of his ships without fur- 
ther reserve. He had now staked his 
fortune on the Rajah’s faith, and that 
faith was again neglected. Notwith- 
standing his engagement to prevent 
piracy, Muda Hassim allowed a buc- 
caneering expedition to start up the 
river, under cover of a design to make 
war ona hostile tribe. By rigorous 
interposition, its progress wasarrested 
ere it had commenced its work of 
destroying villages, taking heads, and 
plundering the peaceful natives. But 
the attempt to induce the Rajah to in- 
tercede with the Sultan of Borneo for 
the liberation of some English prison- 
ersin his capital, was unsuccessful, 
and Mr. Brooke, harassed by expec- 
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tations continually disappointed, fear- 
ing the loss of his whole fortune, and 
the ridicule with which the national 
name would be covered, should he 
yield at the last, resolved to make one 
steady effort to bring Muda Hassim to 
reason. 

He sought an interview with the 
Rajah. He represented the treachery 
of which he was the object. Why 
had promises been made without the 
purpose of fulfilment? Why had the 
price been taken, and the value yet 
withheld ? Why had an E nglishman 
been thus tempted to the verge of ruin 
by offers, urged with weeping solicita- 
tion, only to be abandoned at extre- 
mities ? Intrigues, he knew, were 
at work to involve him in quarrels 
with the Dutch, whose jealousy was 
already aroused by his success. There- 
fore, on a review of the circumstances 
of his position, and the events that had 
led to it, Mr. Brooke was convinced 
that the time for trifling was passed, 
and therefore, under the guns of the 
Royalist, he landed one day, sought 
another audience, complained to the 
Rajah of the gross injustice perpetrated 
on him, unfolded the villanous schemes 
of Makota, and declared his determi- 
nation to force the fulfilment of an 
agreement not sought by himself, and 
the fulfilment of which could be of no 
detriment to Muda Hassim, called as 
he was to the post of first minister at 
the Sultan's capital of Brune. 

The Rajah was petrified with asto- 
nishment. He felt the force of all 
that was urged, and soon perceived 
that the only means that remained to 
him was, to perform his lJong,. unful- 
filled, and repeatedly-renewed promise. 
The document declaring James Brooke 
Rajah and Governor of Sarawak was 
drawn up, sealed, and signed, on the 
24th of September, 1841, and pro- 
mulgated amid the roar of cannon, and 
a universal display of gay flags and 
streamers from the shore and the boats 
on the river. The whole populace 
welcomed the authority of a man they 
already loved, who promised to ran- 
som them from their long bondage of 
ignorance and misery, and to protect 
them in the peaceful pursuits that now 
began to be their ambition. 

From this moment the position of 
Mr. Brooke was one of great im- 
portance and no little danger. He 
had undertaken a task from which 
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there was now no retreat—the rege- 
neration of a wild and savage province. 
He had to root out the love of san- 
guinary amusements, and to invest 
with a charm the pursuits of industry, 
to controul the desires of an ambitious 
set of men, reckless and daring, into 
the profitable but laborious engage- 
ments of commerce. There were, 
besides, vast hordes now flourishing in 
security on many of the islands in the 
Archipelago, whose constant pursuit 
was piracy, and whose prey was trade. 
To foster the good, and encourage the 
evil, by a simultaneous double-actioned 
policy, was a task which it did not 
enter within Mr. Brooke’s philosophy 
to attempt; and by a process of rea- 
soning, not intelligible to some indi- 
viduals, he arrived at the conclusion, 
that to stimulate commerce, and give 
the free rein to piracy, were courses 
wholly incompatible. 

He immediately compiled a code of 
laws—declared trade to be free—all 
roads to be open—all property in- 
violable—instituted a current coinage, 
and explained his plan of revenue. 
The antimony ore he reserved to him- 
self, but compelled none to work the 
mines against their will. At once en- 
tering on a regular course of life, he 
freely admitted the people into his 
presence at all hours of the day. 
Rising early, it was his practice to 
quit his private residence for the public 
walk on the opposite bank of the river, 
where he held his durbar, receiving all 
who chose to make complaints, or offer 
suzyestions. Here he remained till 
mid-day, when he returned to his 
bungalow, and passed several hours in 
his library, enjoying the company of 
his old friends of classic Greece and 
Rome, and retired early to rest. The 
people soon became deeply attached to 
their new ruler, who at once showed 
he could be merciful where mercy 
would not outrage justice, while he 
rigorously suppressed bear-hunting and 
mi arauding expeditions, which gra- 
dually became extinct in the province. 

He undertook gmany expeditions 
against the fierce and formidable pi- 
rates of those coasts, and succeeded 
admirably in establishing order and 
security within the limits of Sarawak. 
But a host of adverse agencies re- 
mained to be quelled in Brune. The 
Sultan Omar Ali was deeply impli- 
cated in the piratical cruises of his 
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nominal subjects, and, consequently, 
hated the English, breathing repeated 
vows of vengeance upon Muda Has- 
sim, who now proceeded to his capital 
as ameer. Mr. Brooke hoped that 
his influence might counteract that of 
the insidious counsels of the Sultan, 
and overawe the hostile chiefs. He 
proceeded to Brune himself, with the 
object of reconciling the nephew to his 
uncle, and was received with apparent 
cordiality by Omar Ali, who promised 
to treat the Rajah and his relatives 
with alldue kindness; delivered up, 
without ransom, thirty-six lascars be- 
longing to the wrecked Sultana, libe- 
rated others who had been sold into 
slavery, and declared himself perfectly 
favourable to the occupation of Sara- 
wak by our English governor, cheer- 
fully signing a ratification of the 
treaty. When this mission was thus 
happily accomplished, Mr. Brooke 
returned to Sarawak, where the peo- 
ple welcomed him with exaggerated 
tokens of pleasure. 

The condition of the province which 
fell under his authority may be sug- 
gested, rather than described, by a 
few words. It was a wilderness of 
forest and jungle, valley, hill, and river. 
Small portions of the land were cul- 
tivated to support a scanty and miser- 
able population, that dwelt in rude vil- 
lages, perched on precipitous heights, 
and weakly guarded by pallisades. No 
man felt safe in his life or his pro- 
perty. Head-hunting androbbery were 
daily practices. 

During Mr. Brooke's adininistra- 
tion the whole of this system has 
been reversed. The population has 
vastly increased ; not more than one 
wurder is committed in two years; 
outrage of every kind is rare, and 
converts to Christianity are multiply- 
ing ; the lands are being brought un- 
der cultivation, and the whole province 
is assuming the aspect of prosperity 
and peace. 

It was some time before he could 
altogether quell the intestine wars of 
the district, and still longer before he 
could effectually check the eruptions of 
the piratical tribes in the vicinity. 
At length, however, armed with the 
recognition of the British goverment, 
and the aid of Captain Keppel in the 
Dido, he undertook those numerous 
expeditions with the details of which 
the public is already familiar, We 


cannot pause to narrate them. They 
were eminently successful. Many of 
the most formidable freebooting haunts 
were destroyed, and countless large 
and well-armed war prahus_ were 
destroyed or captured. British vessels 
of war, and traders from Singapore 
and China, now visited Sarawak more 
frequently, and Sir Edward Belcher 
sailed with a small squadron up the 
Brune river, where, in spite of the 
anarchy that reigned, the people testi- 
fied much desire to trade with the 
English. Many of the chiefs were 
hostile, from their predilection to 
piracy, but Budrudeen, the brother 
of Muda Hassim, was a man of un- 
common intelligence and ability. His 
manners were polished, and the tones 
of his voice were sweet in the extreme. 
He was now friendly towards the Eng- 
lish, and this increased the hatred of 
many of his brother chiefs. A deep 
plot was thickening for the expulsion 
of Rajah Brooke from Sarawak. In 
the capital, the Sultan, imbecile as he 
was, was yet craftily preparing his 
schemes. Like many other persons 
wholly unintellectual, he was cunning 
in the extreme, and while he soothed 
the fears of Muda Hassim, was insi- 
diously plotting his overthrow. The 
chief had, at least, served’ him faith- 
fully, and in promising the cession of 
Sarawak had consulted his master’s 
interests, and those of the country. A 
conviction, tov, of the advantages to 
be derived from a commercial inter- 
course with the English, had entered 
his mind; but his uncle was ani- 
mated by far other feelings. He re- 
garded the advent of the English, and 
the threatening progress of civilisation, 
as obstacles to his career. He en- 
couraged and profited by piracy and 
the slave-trade ; he fostered the prac- 
tice of head.taking, and other hideous 
pursuits of savage ambition, as they 
were all serviceable to his ends. His 
friendship, therefore, was not to be 
relied upon, and his enmity might prove 
formidable, if not carefully watched 
and guarded against. 

While Mr. Brooke remained in 
Brune, the water-built city, Muda 
Hassim and his family were treated 
with kindness, and even with distine- 
tion. Elevated to posts of honour, 
their apparently-increasing favour 
caused our countryman to believe that 
their stay in the capital would be at- 
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tended with no danger to themselves, 
and with considerable benefit to this 
country. He therefore relaxed his 
vigilance, and discontinued his fre- 
quent visits to Brune, resting satisfied 
with occasional reports on the progress 
of affairs. At length Omar Ali, con - 
struing this demeanour into apathy, 
considered that the time was ripe for 
the execution of his cruel and trea- 
cherousproject. MudaHassim,'he saw, 
was the steadfast friend of the Eng- 
lish sand when he found him inacces- 
sible to corruption, he resolved to 
remove him from the theatre of Bor- 
nean politics. Piracy, his darling 
protege, dear to him because so pro- 
fitable, was gradually growing into 
disrepute ; and the only method that 
seemed to offer for checking this evil 
feeling was, to massacre Muda Hassim, 
with the whole of his family. The 
four brothers occupied houses scatter- 
ed over the city, and, wholly unsuspi- 
cious of harm, they lived in confi- 
dent security. In the dead of night, 
their dwellings, and those of every 
other chief known to favour the Eng- 
lish, were surrounded by an armed 


force. A desperate massacre com- 
menced. Budrudeen fought with his 
assailants until severely wounded, 


when he retired to a distant part of 
the building, dispatched a faithful ser- 
vant with an account of his fate, and 
a dying declaration of attachment— 
collected his women, and blew himself 
up. Muda Hassim also retreated to 
an inner apartment, and sent to beg a 
promise of mercy, which his uncle 
peremptorily refused, and the unhappy 
chief, with his wives and sons, fired a 
cask of gunpowder, and was lost in the 
explosion. 

No sooner was this murder perpe- 
trated, than the Sultan, aware of the 
vengeance that would follow, actively 
prepared his city for defence, raised 
batteries, mounted guns, and _ took 
precautions to secure his flight, should 
the fortune of war drive him from his 
capital. Of Mr. Brooke's feelings on 
the receipt of this intelligence we say 
nothing. He probably could not de- 
scribe, and we shall not attempt to 
imagine them. But the first thought 
was that of retaliation. Yet what 
could he do? He had no vessel, no 
armed force, no means of attacking a 
criminal ensconced behind the batte- 
ries of a fortified city; and, for a 
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while, he was compelled to writhe un- 
der the infliction of a wrong, without 
the prospect of a remedy. 

At length, however, the government 
which had recognised, consented to aid 
him. Sir Thomas Cochrane’s squa- 
dron approached Brune to assist the 
Rajah Brooke in an action which pub- 
lic opinion at home, in the Archipelago, 
and on the Indian Continent univer- 
sally proclaimed worthy of encourage- 
ment. Six ships and steamers of war, 
with the Royalist yacht—the first he- 
rald of English civilisation in those 
waters—anchored off the Brune river. 
Never had such an armament floated 
there before. An attempt was made 
to decoy and murder Mr. Brooke; 
the English flag was fired upon; the 
city was attacked, the Sultan driven 
from his palace, and chased into the 
interior; and the people of the 
country, so far from execrating and 
dreading the power that had hunted 
the royal pirate from his den, flocked 
into the town immediately after its 
bombardment, and remained without 
fear under the cover of the English- 
guns. 

From Brune the squadron made a 
sudden and startling progress along 
the coasts, appearing here likea meteor, 
and there vanishing, but everywhere 
warning the buccaneers from their 
pursuits. But all these details we 
must omit, content with marking the 
salient points of Rajah Brooke’s ca- 
reer, varied and extraordivary as it 
has been. The Sultan returned to 
Brune under promise of pardon, and, 
in token of his repentance, ceded by 
treaty the small but admirably-situated 
island of Labuan, of which Mr. Brooke 
was nominated governor. 

The Rajah now felt that, in order 
to consolidate his power, and establish 
his relation with the native chiefs, it 
would be necessary to visit England. 
It is probable, and natural, that he was 
desirous of seeing the old and familiar 
faces, which no time nor distance can 
make us forget. His mother, of whom 
we have spoken, anxiously anticipated 
his arrival, but died before it took 
place. 

With the events that occurred in 
England in connection with the Rajah’s 
visit, all the world is familiar. He 
lodged at Mivart’s Hotel. There the 
greatest men in the kingdom clustered 
round him ; all circles opened to him, 
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and the tumultuous admiration of the 
public testified to the honourable na- 
ture of his reputation. It was a tri- 
umph to him—it was a credit to the 
English public. Not one individual of 
any note has uttered a derogatory ex- 
pression concerning him ; and though 
some may conscientiously differ from 
him in views of policy, none but the 
malicious or ignorant give an ear to 
the bleatings of the few who have ven- 
tured, from their natural obscurity, to 
denounce his actions, but shrunk back, 
shrivelled and withered, before the 
contempt of an enlightened public. 
The Rajah was made governor of 
Labuan and consul to Borneo, while 
he was expected to act as commissioner 
to the independent chiefs of the Archi- 
pelago. He left England again, and 
at Singapore an honour overtook him 
which he well deserved. As Sir James 
Brooke, he entered on his duties as the 
delegate of the British government. 
In Sarawak and in Labuan, he has 
assembled round him an infant colony 
of several Englishmen, with Dyaks, 
Malays, and Chinese, gradually multi- 
plying and becoming more industrious, 
as increased protection and encourage- 
ment is afforded them. 

Since that period, he has accom- 
plished several important objects. 
The treaty with Brune has been rati- 
fied; a convention has been entered 
into with the Sultan of the Soolvo 
empire; large sources of trade have 
been opened, and several checks given 
to the piracy which has hitherto been 
the curse of commerce, and the obsta- 
cle to civilisation in the regions of the 
further East. The recent severe con- 
flict with the Sarebas and Sakarran 
buccaneers, has attracted unususal at- 
tention to the subject ; and some writ- 
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ers at first attempted to place the con- 
duct of Sir James Brooke in an invi- 
dious light. But the fullest and 
clearest evidence has proved that the 
fleet attacked was arrested in the ac- 
tual course of a freebooting cruise, 
during which many murders had been 
committed, and many captures made. 
The very chiefs in command of the 
expedition had frequently begged our 
countryman to wink at their delin- 
quencies in consideration of a share of 
their profits. This fact reached us 
first through a private source, and is 
not generai'y known in England. 
From the same source we learn that 
small wooden forts are in course of 
erection at the mouths of the several 
piratical rivers, which will be an effec- 
tual check upon the marauding races, 
and that the Sarebas and Sakarrans, 
acknowledging their guilt, have sent 
envoys, entreating for pardon, and pro- 
mising to equip no similar fleets for 
freebooting purposes. 

Thus are all the assertions of their 
‘simple innocence” overthrown by 
their own confession. Casting, there- 
fore, a deliberate view over Sir James 
Brooke’s career, we do not think him 
deserving of the profuse acrimony that 
has been lavished upon him. Nor do 
we think our readers will be of a dif- 
ferent opinion with ourselves. The 
charges against him have not been 
proved, and the English public will 
require stronger testimony before it 
consents to recal] its own judgment, 
and pronounce as unworthy of its ad-_ 
miration a man whom it has invested 
with a triple honour, and chartered to 
support throughout the Indian Archi- 
pelago the honour of the national 
name. 
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Caritrat railway reading, both, the 
little books before us,” as reviewers 
phrase it ; pleasant, light reading, as 
aj petising before dinner as oysters, as 
dicestive after it as Stilton. Little 
books are, in Latin, “ libelli,” from 
which comes our English word “ libel,” 
so that it would seem to be natural in 
little books to be libellous ; but no- 
hody will quarrel with any little book 
in the world for being so sportively 
and innocently libellous as the pair of 
bri chures before us. By the bye, has 


it ever occurred to anybody that bro- 
chure may possibly come from broche, 
a spit, the brochure being a sort of 
publication so convenient for roasting 


either a private or a public body. Pro- 
fessors of gastronomy say that we can- 
not boil in the British islands ; well, 
if we cannot boil we can roast ; and 
here are two excellent rotis served up 
together, one by an Irish cook, the 
other by an English, so that the reader 
can feast upon a roasted Dublin- 
University man, a slice of roast Can- 
tab, or, if he pleases, may have a slice 
of both. Neither roast requires mus- 
tard or horse-radish ; both are quite 
pungent enough of themselves ; and 
what our critical cotemporary, the 
** New Zealand Missionary Eater,’ 
characteristically observes respecting 
the “Idler in College” (we quote 
from the cover) that it “ is a mouth- 
ful of fun,” may be extended with 
perfect truth to its companion in 
green and gold, which serves up and 
shows up the Cantabs. The “ Canni- 
bal Isles Gazette” for April has not 
yet reached us, or we should probably 
be able to corroborate out of its co- 
lumns the just encomium of the 
** Missionary Eater.” ‘These are in- 
deed the very books for cannibals, for 
they are not written to be tasted, but 
devoured ; indeed their very size 
makes it difficult to do anything short 
of eating them up, if we eat them at 


* “The Idler in College.” Dublin; 
London: Earle. 1850. 
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all. It is one of the triumphs of 
cookery to make meats eat short, and 
that perfection has been attained by the 
rival coguinarii to the Universities in 
the Cam and Liffey. They are at 
once Attic in wit and Laconic in di- 
mensions. There is nothing Peotian 
in them, but the learned Thebans 
at whom they raise a good-natured 
laugh. 

Let us help you to a slice of the 
“Idler "to begin with. As idleness is 
*‘ the mother of mischief,” we can 
easily account for the méchancete of 
such a passage as the following, which 
is levelled at some of the time-honored 
abuses of Trinity College, and takes 
daring liberties with some of the living 
caryatides which support that temple 
of learning :— 


**The first thing that strikes the most 
eareless observer on entering College is, that 
it is one of the dirtiest places he ever saw in 
his life; first, if it is a wet day, he finds him- 
self slipping on the wood pavement; and 
next, he dislocates his feet on the rough 
stones; and then in Botany Bay-square, by 
way of variety, he goes up to his ankles in 
mud. But supposing that these difficulties 
have been passed, or that the day is propi- 
tious, we will view the internal economy of 
College. 

“The prospect, which is rather dreary, is 
set off by old female skips,f who’ always 
stand in the most conspicuous places with 
their slop-buckets in their hands ; and if a 
person happen to be showing the College to 
ladies, two or three of these unclean do- 
mestics will sit down on the dining-hall 
steps, and while indulging in gossip with the 
man who sells blacking and matches (and 
who has the privilege of sitting there by 
way of ornament), will watch the company 
pass. Itis a fact very little known, that 
most of these are advocates of a new system 
called * the cold dirt cure.’ Such antipa- 
thists Lo water are they, that it is supposed 
that they have not, for the last fifty years, 
touched it either externally or internally. 
The chief benefits of the system are, that 
they seem never to die, and that it is con- 


1850. “Sketches of Cantabs.” 


Supposed to be derived from the verb, to skip or jump, because from 
their extreme age it is quite out of the question. 
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ducive to the growth of beard and mous- 
tache. 

“On the left hand is the chapel, and on 
Sunday evenings, in winter, the visitor is 
often alarmed by seeing a ghostly crew, in 
soiled white surplices, issuing from its portals, 
and flitting across the courts like dirty 
spectres. 

‘* Students are expected to appear here on 
Sundays in white surplices, an expectation 
which, however, is seldom complied with ; 
and the experienced eye can easily trace the 
various dates of washing, from the one 
fresh from the laundress, to the week, fort- 
night, and month old one, which is only kept 
in countenance by the unwashed fuces and 
uncombed hair of some students. This, 
however, is not the fault of the fellows; for 
we have heard remarkably good sermons 
delivered, in which a particular stress was 
laid on the angels being arrayed in shining 
white robes, by which a severe cut was in- 
tended at the remarkably unshining white 
ones of the auditors, 

“ After the psalms, a scholar goes round 
with his cap to collect the names of those 
who are present. Most students, at their 
first chapel, fancy this a sort of poor-box, 
and that they are expected to redeem their 
papers afterwards, as people redeem the 
watches and trinkets they have left as tri- 
butes to the eloquence of some popular 
preacher; and we once saw a student, la- 
bouring under this idea, put a penny into 
the cap, which was returned to him by the 
scholar with an appearance of extreme dis- 
gust. 

“The fellows sit under the gallery, and 
those of them who have not taken orders 
wear plain white surplices ; and two of them, 
who are remarkable for their corpulence, 
have been aptly compared (if their heads 
were off) to two remarkably fine goose eggs. 

‘* The fellow-commoners sit next the fel- 
lows, by which means they hear able criticisms 
on the sermon, delivered in an audible voice, 
with conjectures as to the probable antiquity 
and date of it. 

“The difficulty of making men attend 
chapel is remedied by fines; and the board 
have the satisfaction, that if they cannot 
make men religious, at least they make them 
pay well for their irreligion. Never were 
there a more conscientious body of men than 
they are in this respect, and Dr, Luby espe- 
cially, by his impartial conduct, has earned 
a high reputation, and is considered by all a 
remarkably fine fellow.” 


On the subject of white linen, we 
would venture to suggest an explana- 
tion which has occurred to us of the 
prevailing antipathy to it, in other col- 
leges as well as that of Dublin: we 
are disposed to trace it to the piety 
much more than to the personal tastes 
of academic bodies. If clean linen be 


a luxury, it follows, by all the rules of 
logic, that soiled linen must be a bodily 
mortification, and to abstain from it 
an act of self-denial. Now, it is very 
true that such mortifications savour 
much more of the religion that existed 
in these countries before the Reforma- 
tion, than that which was introduced 
into them at that remarkable period ; 
but it is also to be remembered that, 
if the old medieval notions of sanc- 
tity lingered anywhere, and held their 
ground against purer and more Scrip- 
tural principles, it was in the cathedral 
and collegiate institutions, all framed 
more or less on the monastic model, 
which harboured such errors in its 
cells—just as crevices in walls and 
dark holes in houses harbour tribes 
of unpopular insects. Amongst the 
errors which thus crept into some of 
our colleges, and kept their footing in 
others, was that of mortifying the body 
for the soul’s welfare, and one species 
of mortification was that of which we 
see the evident remnant in the pheno- 
mena so vividly described by the 
“Idler.” His “dirty white spectres” 
(an admirable picture it is), are the 
lineal descendants of the slovenly, self- 
torturing monks who, before Luther 
was born, flitted across the same spot, 
then occupied by the monastic esta- 
blishment which disappeared in the 
days of the Tudors, to make way for 
a Protestant University. Just as 
ghosts (the hardest to be ejected of 
all tenants) will haunt a house, no 
matter by whom inhabited, so do cer- 
tain inveterate usages and habits seem 
to cleave to a particular soil, or place, 
through every change of institution 
and government. The unclean sur- 
plice would appear, therefore, to be 
properly a religious, or rather a su- 
perstitious observance; and, viewing 
it in this light, we must in candour 
(paradoxical as it may seem) admit it 
to be a conclusive proof of the pre- 
vailing love of cleanliness in the seats 
of learning—for to wear soiled linen 
would evidently be no mortification of 
the flesh, if there was not a decided 
preference for a delight in clean linen. 
Howeyer this may be, let us trust that 
the discussion now raised upon the 
subject will not be suffered to drop 
until the heads of the University esta- 
blish a laundry. If there is anything 
against it in the charter, an amend- 
ment could easily be procured by 
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application to the Queen in Coun- 
cil. 

We hope the following picture of 
College commons is a little over- 
coloured :— 


“The dinner, or, as it is called, commons 
(probably from being of a common descrip- 
tion), is at five o’clock ; and the great object 
seems to be, to give it the appearance of a 
pic-nic, as there is a pleasing confusion, and 
everything is kept as cold as possible. After 
the soup is removed, fish, flesh, fowl, and 
vegetables are all uncovered together, so that 
if the weather be cold the banquetter is dis- 
agreeably reminded of the frost, by having 
to break through a greasy ice before he can 
get at the gravy. With the exception of 
being cold and ill-cooked, it is not bad on 
the whole, with perhaps a slight degree of 
sameness, especially in the second course, 
which we remember for months presenting 
the unvaried routine of apple-pie, rice, and 
an indescribable pudding, seemingly com- 
posed of brown sugar and sawdust. 

“‘ The dishes are not carved in the usual 
manner by one person, but are shoved about 
the table, every one helping himself, and not 
more than half the gravy generally finding 
its way on the cloth. This plan has been 
found to save time and trouble, by making 
the dinner a species of race, of which the 
prizes are—the wings of the fowl and brown 
pieces of the veal, while the slow eater gets 
for his tardiness nothing but the legs of the 
chickens, and unshapely and hacked masses 
of meat. 

“The dress of the students is in perfect 
keeping with the dinner, and presents a 
pleasing variety of coloured waistcoats and 
trousers; while some gentlemen of cold con- 
stitutions patronise the rough great coat, 
generally denominated ‘the wrap rascal,’ 
and warm linsey-woolsey comforters. But 
as all the fellows wear dirty bands, the effect 
on the whole is pleasing.” 


*“ Hoe Ithacus velit,” this must be 
«cakes and ale” to the students of 
another college, nottwenty miles from 
town, which we have, perhaps, been 
too much in the habit of snubbing for 
its supposed enormous inferiority in 
all the social graces and requirements. 

The quotidian pic-nic at Maynooth 
ean hardly be a rougher sort of thing 
than the Protestant pic-nic described 
by the “ Idler,” with its “greasy ice,” 
* indescribable pudding,” and company 
festively-attired in great coats, com- 
forters, and “ dirty bands.” Weare 
inclined to believe that the “ Idler’s” 
college dinner is overdone ; but, at the 
same time, we have no doubt that there 
is great room for improvement in the 
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way the convivialities of Dublin Col- 
lege are managed ; and, as our critic 
himself admits that, even in his own 
time, things have changed for the 
better, we may fairly hope that all 
traces of barbarism and monarchism 
will disappear at no distant period ; 
that literature will become polite, and 
philosophy brush herself up, and 
science accustom herself to soap and 
water. 

The “ Idler,” we fancy, must have 
taken his very notions of a pic-nic from 
a party of collegians on arural expe- 
dition. Civilised people do not dine 
even in groves, or under hay-cocks, in 
the negligent costume of University 
banquets; nor is a dinner spread on 
the rocks or the turf, necessarily a 
scramble for cold chickens. In fact 
such a scene of “ confusion” would be 
the reverse of “ pleasant” in the most 
enchanting scenery in the world. 

There is one convivial usage in 
Dublin College upon which the « Idler” 
has not touched, but upon which some 
remarks would not have been ill-be- 
stowed. The usage we mean is not so 
much a coarse, as a hard one; we 
own that we greatly desire to see the 
forms of the academic refectory re- 
formed, and the reform to be wished 
is their transformation into the ordi- 
nary chair of the modern dining-room, 
the advantages of which cannot be un- 
known to the heads of the University, 
though it is not so much to the heads, 
as elsewhere, they most persuasively 
recommend themselves. If the seats 
of learning ought to be seats of ease 
and pleasure, we know not how the 
arrangement now existing is to be de- 
fended, unless as a part of the system 
of bodily mortification, like the soiled 
bands and surplices ; but, even on that 
monastic principle, we do not see why 
rigours of the kind should be resorted 
to on festive occasions and in festive 
scenes. There is a place as well as a 
time for everything. Nobody would 
have a right to complain of any con- 
ventional severities which the fellows 
and fellow-commoners might choose 
to inflict on themselves in private ; not 
even were they, on retiring from com- 
mons, to give themselves “ the discip- 
line” in their chambers, or cells ; but 
all such austerities ought to be prac- 
tised in secret, not in a public hall, and 
of all halls, least of all in a dining-hall. 
For ourselves we highly disapprove of 
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monastic doings of all descriptions, and 
we should object to self-flagellation 
were it practised in the Dublin Uni- 
versity, Just as we do now to a morti- 
fication the same in kind, though not 
in degree. We do not know whether 
there are any hair-shirts to be found 
amongst the fellows and professors of 
Trinity ; but if there are, they could 
not do better than send them to a ca- 
binet-maker,and order them to be turned 
into covers for a set of comfortable, 
spacious, well-cushioned dining-room 
chairs. 

Books like these before us are not 
very convenient to quote from. Their 
odour evaporates in extracts. You 
must either give the whole of a sketch, 
or a chapter, which is too much; or 
only a passage here and there, which 
is too little. The * Sketches of Can- 
tabs” differs in plan from the “ Idler 
in College ;” the former is more in 
the style of the French “ physiogno- 
mies ;” a series of abstract portraits, 
illustrative of the principal species of 
collegiate characters or idiosyncrasies. 
These portraits are very amusingly 
and cleverly executed; we have only 
space for a single specimen, and we 
take the “ Reading Cantab," almost 
at random :— 


“ Though I have known some individuals 
who have grown positively fat upon Pindar, 
and come up hale and hearty after a week in 
the country with Lucretius, still I think I 
am right in setting down the reading man 
as pale and thin. Study, though it may 
make a full man, is certainly a non-conductor 
of health and corpulence. 

“The reading man rises at six in the 
morning. His sleep has been feverish and 
distempered. The inhabitant of the next 
room has heard frightful and Aristophanic 
sounds coming through the partition in the 
dead of night. He has been involved in a 
terrible dance with all sorts of mathematical 
figures, and received a personal insult from a 
triangle. Examiners in caps and gowns have 
been sitting upon his chest, and he wakes 
with a start from a personal contest with an 
ancient Athenian. 

“The first act of the reading man, after 
saying his prayers, will be to take down the 
book on which he is engaged, Aristophanes 
for example. He nods over the first page, 
and looking up at the window sees icicles 
hanging to it. At length he is roused by a 
joke which he makes out by the help of his 
lexicon, and rubs his hands, and feels half 
inclined to think it amusing. Engaged in 
this occupation, he hears the ringing of the 
chapel bell, and huddling on his surplice, 


walks across the court at the rate of five 
miles an hour. When he rises from his 
knees he is ashamed to find that he has been 
repeating the same line from the Rane over 
and over again, and catches himself in the 
middle of the Litany dreaming of Porson. 

“Coming out of the ante-chapel he falls 
in with another reading friend, whom he 
taps on the shoulder, asking him how he 
gets on with his conics. Finally, he invites 
him to breakfast, where jam is produced to 
an unlimited extent. (For I lay it down ag 
a general rule that all hard-reading men are 
fond of jam. I once knew a very excellent 
Greek scholar and Aristotelian who perished 
miserably in his second year, a victim to that 
concoction). 

““At breakfast their conversation is of 
scholarships, and triposes, and medals, 
Whenever any dispute arises, as to whether 
Jones, for instance, was fourth wrangler and 
fifth classic, or fifth wrangler and fourth 
classic, the Cambridge Calendar is fetched 
down from the shelf and referred to. They 
relate funny anecdotes to each other, which 
consist, for the most part, of wrong answers 
in the little-go, and instances of false quan- 
tities made by eminent scholars. 

“ At nine, the reading man starts off to a 
mathematical lecture, and at ten goes to hear 
Tomkins lecture on Plato. He is a firm be- 
liever in Tomkins, and relates anecdotes of 
his having corresponded with Hermann and 
Dissen at the age of ten. 

“ He conscientiously believes that Tomkins 
is known all over England, and that he 
causes a great sensation in walking down 
Regent-street or the Strand. 

“At eleven he rushes off to Mr. Coacher, 
his private tutor, and from twelve to two is 
hard at work upon his Greek ode, which 
must obtain (if the examiners are only im- 
partial) the Brown medal. 

“* But perhaps the reading man is seen to 
the greatest advantage at two o’clock in the 
forenoon, when he sets off for Grantchester 
with a friend, in a pair of Berlin wool gloves, 
and the tails of his coat flapping in the air. 
He is not particular about scenery, and in 
case it should come on to rain finds out some 
cloister or covered yard, and paces up and 
down in it. His theme of conversation is the 
usual one, and he returns to hall with the 
first faint streaks or early dawn of an appe- 
tite. In case he be a Johnian, it is not im- 
probable that he will take his ‘ constitutional’ 
in a cap and gown. (I once met two young 
gentlemen of that college eating bread and 
cheese in an inn at Newmarket, after their 
walk. In the course of a familiar con- 
versation they informed me that they had 
not got hats, and should not purchase them 
till the beginning of the Long Vacation. It 
was then January). After dinner, at 
which he eats but little for fear of becoming 
sleepy, and incapacitated for work in the 
evening, he goes off to the friend with 
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whom he has been walking, to indulge in a 
biscuit and a glass of wine, where he meets 
one or two quiet men, some one of whom 
possibly begins talking about ‘ Pendennis,’ 
at which he exclaims ‘Ah! a novel, isn’t 
it ?’? with supreme contempt. Warming with 
his second glass of port (I have no objection 
to call it port, it being sold as such), he will 
give you an account of how he once shirked 
a lecture, and incensed the Junior Dean by 
only going to seven chapels. On these occa- 
sions it would almost seem as if he gloried in 
the reputation for ‘fastness’ which the reci- 
tal obtains for him among his companions, 
just aa I have known middle-aged men, who 
were amongst the soberest and steadiest of 
their day, to exclaim ‘By gad, sir, I was 
a devil of a young rake during my college 
career.’ But this feeling does not last long 
with our reading man. As the clock strikes 
six, he hurries off once more to his room, 
after carefully selecting his own cap and 
gown from the heap. (Nothing puts a read- 
ing man so much out, as getting any one 
else’s gown by mistake). From six to ten 
he locks himself in,. poring over his books, 
triumphant in the solution of ingenious pro- 
blems, compared with which the Sphinx’s 
was only a little deduction after all; or seek- 
ing, in a fine poetic phrenzy, for a word of 
two shorts and one long, to come into his 
line. Imagination unfolds her myriad plea- 
sures to his rapt gaze. Now, he is wanderiag 
with Plato through the groves of Academe 
(taking care, however, not to tread on the 
grass-plats), now diving his hand into a 
bag, and calculating the chances of bringing 
up a red, or blue, or green ball, 

“ At ten he partakes of tea, when that in- 
fernal jam is brought into req ion, and 
perhaps an egg, if it be a festive occasion. 

“ After his three years, he comes out as a 
high classic, or a wrangler; takes pupils, 
obtains a fellowship, and dies ultimately at 
an advanced age in the possession of a college 
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living, virtuous, ignorant, happy, and be- 
loved. 

“Such is the life of the thorough-paced 
READING MAy, and who shall say that it is 
after all a miserable one? You and I, my 
dear friend, while laughing at his peculiari- 
ties, would be glad enough to accomplish one 
half of what he has done, The fruits of an- 
tiquity are sour in our estimation only be- 
cause we have been unable to reach them. 

“ But before we take leave of the reading 
man, there are one or two more characteristic 
traits which we shall do well to notice. He 
seldom reads an English work, and of the 
history of his native country is strangely, 
almost supernaturally, ignorant. Passing 
occurrences do not affect him. He doesn’t 
care how many men are slaughtered on the 
banks of the Jhelum. His heart is at Ma- 
rathon, his sympathies with the gallant 
Hannibal at Canne, The fields with which 
he is best acquainted are not battle-fields, 
but rectangular ones with mathematical pro- 
perties, through which he fights his way to 
a solution over the carcases of x’s and y’s. 
Beautiful landseap rht him. He 
looks upon hills, valleys, and rivers, as in- 
teresting or otherwise 
pabilities of furn 


s fail to d 


, according to their ca- 
gasum. Of course I 
must be understood to speak of mathematical 
reading men. 

““And, apropos to this, I can tell the be- 
loved purchaser an anecdote, for the truth of 
which I will vouch. The Rev. Mr. G., Se- 
nior Wrangler of his year, and Fellow of St. 
John’s College, went some time ago with a 
reading party into Wales. On his return a 
friend asking him if he had visited Snowdon, 
‘Snowdon!’ he replied, ‘ what is that?’ 
‘Why the great mountain ; don’t you know ?’ 
‘Oh! ab! yes to be sure, so it is,’ said he. 
‘Why no; the fact is we hada little hill 
behind the house where we were lodying, 
quite high enough for all practical pur- 
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Scholastics of Kerry. 


SCHOLASTICS OF KERRY. 


IN THE GOOD OULD TIME—LONG BEFORE MEN'S MINDS WERE TROUBLED WIT 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS—LET ALONE TORMENTED WITH NEW COLLEGES, 
AND OTHER MODERN INVINTIONS (BAD CESS TO TILEM). 


BY MR. P. M‘TEAGUE, 


Scent.—A long low cabin, not in the best r -pair—having three holes in the 
roof, and two window- -frames without glass—about twenty boys are to be seen, four 
only with shoes on their feet, and six with remnants of hats, which, on entering, 


have been respectfully doffed to 
MR. THADDEUS O’SULLIVAN, 


Many years in charge of the Mutianisn Scuoor, in the County of Kerry, and 
gre: uly respected (as well he might be), being a perfect master of the arts and 
sciences, taught with never- failing success, on the exact model of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

‘Terms :—Two-pence weekly money ; one sod of turf a-day in summer, two in 
winter, each scholar, and a potato now aa again.” 


** Wurra, for the Mullahish Academy !” 


And now for a new pupil (enter Terry Doolan, amidst a general shout). 
Mr. O'Sullivan rises from his desk, and pulls off his spectacles. ‘An’ is that 
yoursilf, Master Terence Doolan, de ar, come at last!” (whisht, boys, with your 
larning). Come in, Doolan! come in, my fine fellow, and let me have a look at 
you—outside anyhow—we'll see what’s inside of you in no time (I mane inside 
your head, not outside, so you needn't be scrate hing it). Boys! yer making too 
much noise for the Ixpucuston! The induchsion of Terence Doolan will take 
me a good half-hour, so them that likes may take a seamper to the bog.” Omnes— 
‘‘Hurra for the induchsion!” « Mind, boys, half-an-hour, or ye'll feel the 
shtrap ; and don't bring any scraws, but eae h one of you an elegant black sod,” 
Exeunt boys, shouting—‘** Hurra for the induchsion !” 

“ Now Terry, my man, approach a little nearer, and don’t be the laste bit 
frightened—for this is a day of grace wid ye, and ye ‘ll get no beating” —(Terry 
brighte ns up a little). “Now look at this book: it’s called ‘ The Reading 
Made Easy,’ and contains the foundation and rudiments of all the knowledge 
and larning in the wide world! Here now, take ahoult of it in your lift hand, 
so, and shut the right hand all but your forefinger, and that’s what you'll point 
with—(ye have it “llegant), and we'll begin the raal English grammar; and 
I'll tache you the letters first an’ foremost, and then the Orthographys and 
Etymologys, and the Syntax itself, ending in Prosody; which includes, av 
coorse, all the divarsities of the Rhetorical figures, including pronouns and pro- 
nounsations, and verbs, and participles ; and concludes with ancient and modern 
poethry, together with history and logic. But there’s only one way of begin- 
ning, and that’s with the le tters, which you will see there drawn up now before 
you, as bould and regular as soldiers, only they won't fire at you, as the raal 
soldiers might do if they tuk it into their heads (so don't go too near thim), but 
such soldiers as these you may shoot at, and the lor iger the better. These are 
the little fellows, 


abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
And some of them troublesome enough, I tell you. We'll pass them by to-day, 


and take the big ones, one after the ‘other, whieh is the w way to conquer them. 
And now, Terry, my man, don’t be cocking your eye up at the rafters, but just 
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over the black of the nail of your forefinger. 
d’ye think it is?” (Terry looks doubtful. ) 


That’s a big A, the king of 
the alphabet, the leader of the 
host, and general of all the let- 
ters— signs an, see how he 
stretches out his two legs, as much 
as to say, “ Thrip up my heels if 
you can.” Say A! (Terry: Ah!) 
Good boy! that’s the very ways of it; 
you'll be a great scholar! Keep your 
finger on him, and remimber that A 
stands for Attintion, that you must al- 
ways pay to me; and Arithmetic, that 
you'll soon come to, with Algebra, 
and fractions of all sorts, that'll never 
come amiss to you after a while; and 
Admiration, that your mother will be 
in when she sees what larning you've 
got. Wait till you get into hist’ry, 
and then you'll see what a renowned 
warrior Alexander the Great was, 
though nothing to some of our ould 
Trish heroes. |Many’s the good thing 
this letter hasdone ; when you go home, 
look at the gable end of your father’s 
house, and you'll see it’s copied from 
the letter A. Say Aagain! (Terry: 
Ah!) Better and better ! 
Here’s a fine, fat, bould-look- 
ing, bouncing B. Say Bee! 
(Bay!) No, not Bay; try 
again. (Terry: Bee!) Capi- 
tal! That'll do. Mind. it’s not a 
flying bee, nor a humming-bee, nor 
a bumble-ebe, that sports yellow satin 
breeches, and wears the point of a 
needle in its tail. It’s a better B 
than all the B’s in your father’s garden, 
and you may touch this B over and 
over again, and he'll never sting you 
as the other B’s do ; ; but I'll be after 
stinging you, maybe, to-morrow, if you 
don't remember him again; and I'd 
wish you to obsarve that he sts unds for 
the ii and Barber, and for 
Ballyheige, and Ballyclare, and Bally- 
cleave, all noted towns for fairs in our 
counthry, and maybe you'll be fight- 
ing at them yet, as your father and 
grandfather have done before you— 
(Terry grins)—and don't forget that B 
stands for Beef, and Bacon, “and But- 
ter (if we could only get at them), and 
for Blarney, our renowned castle be- 
sieged by that thief o’ the night, Crom- 
well, who thought to stop our ‘mouths 
with his gunpowther and cannon-balls, 
but was very much mistaken. I think 
you'll know him well now, so move 
your finger down to 
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There, ye have it! And what 
«Well, I'll tell you— 

Call out Cee! (Terry: Cay !) 


No, that’s the ocean yer think- 


ing of ; thry again. (Terry: 
Cee!) Good boy, I knew 


you'd have it, and you'll know him 
again, by rayson of his likeness to 
half a-moon, only turned the other 
way; and he’s used in spelling Cop- 
pers, which I e xpect you'll be bring- 
ing me every Saturday for the time 
to. come; and then you'll see what 
a man of learning I'll make you; and 
the more coppers and sods of turf, the 
more larning. The C was a capital 
letter among the ould Romans, and 
stood for Cesar, a great warrior; he 
was first cousin to Pompey, king of the 
world, that slew the Egyptians, and 
did his best to stop the coorse of the 
river Nile. He was very near coming 
to Ireland, but when he heerd tell of 
our great ancesthors, the Fomorians 
and Firbolgs, he thought he'd be safer 
at home. You must also remember 
that C stands both for Cow and Calf 
—and sometimes you know you can 
bring me a little sup of milk when it’s 
plenty wid ye, being mighty fond of 
it—and now, down ‘with | your finger, 
and call out 
Dee. (Dee!) Good again; 
there he is, Terry—a splendid 
fellow! Look at him well, 
now, for fear you'd forget him, 
which you never can, when you know 
he’s been call’d a D ever since the 
time of the Deluge, when it was 
so dark that Noah was obliged to 
keep candles burning day and night ; 
and thin the snuflers wor invinted, 
made exactly like a D, barring the 
handles, which proves the truth of his- 
t’ry ; and D stands for Demonstration, 
that you'll hear of by and by, when we 
come to Trigonometry ; ; and Ducks ; 
and Drums, ‘that none of us like to 
hear; and Dogs, that we're fond of, 
and they of us, the craturs ; and among 
the heathens there was a wonderful 
man called Demosthenes, that spoke 
Trish like a native-born Milesian, and 
gave instructions to King Partholan 
and the Nemedians. No wonder, 
therefore, at Irish eloquence down to 
the present day. And, by the same 
token, what should D stand for but 
Doolan, honey? Pass on, now, smart 
and clever, to 
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Eay—give it the tone, my 

darling. (Terry, Eeay’) Won- 

derful correct. Here's a fine 

brave letter, that none of the 
English could ever pronounce with 
correctness, which shews what little 
business they have in this country, but 
will be mincing it up into ee, and spoil- 
ing its nat ‘hral beauty. Bad manners 
to thim Saxons! Only listen to the 
fellows bawling out, ‘ if ye pleese, do 
sucha thing,” w while all the world knows, 
and every scholar in it, it’s plaise it 
should be; and I only wish they'd 
plaise to pack up their duds and laive 
the country, for I don’t think they’ll 
ever succeed in plaising us (Terry 
grins again). Remember now E stands 
for Equality, that the French have 
been getting lately; and Eggs, that’s 
great fav'rites wid me, and the boy 
that brings them; and Electhricity, 
that we'll be coming to one day ; and 
Erin, the beautiful Queen of the 
Tslands, long before England was heerd 
or thought of! 

. On wid you now, till we see 
what’ll come next. Here, 
Terry, look at this, and say 
Eff. (Terry, Eff) That’s 

right, and don't forget the name now, 
for I can tell you a great deal about 
this letter ; and, I'm sorry to say, little 
or no good, being the greatest "Fright 
in the alphabet; and it was all owing 
to him, and the likes of him, the first 
gallows was put up! That was the 
time when they hung two men at once’t, 
the biggest villain at the top, and thin 
called ‘em Felons. Mind, ‘Terry, and 
never get that neck of yours into the 
halter ; but if ever you get into any 
such trouble, think of the warning J 
gave you at your Inpucuston. ( Terry 
looks grave, and says ‘Yes, sir.”) 
Faix, then, it’s the raal pleasure to 
tache you, my dear, and so I'll just tell 
you, that this letter stands for some 
good things too—such as Fish, Fowl, 


and Flesh, designed for the Food of 


man (when he can get them, but that’s 
the pinch); and also Fields, that’s get- 
ting too high-rinted entirely—and 
Football, that you're all so fond of. 
Take the ballon the hop, Terry! and 
don't be making a ball of yerself, for 
rowling stones gather nomoss. Down 
we come next to G. 
Call out Gee, just as you 
would to yer father’s ould blind 
mare. (Terry, Gee.) Very 
good, only ye'll not stir this 
letter, shout ever so loud, It’s aisy 
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to observe how like he is to the 
C, that was like the half moon, only 
he looks as if he had had a tumble, or 
accident of some kind, that gave him 
asort of a club foot. We can't alter him 
now, at any rate, but must go on calling 
him G to the end of time ; and a great 
man he is, at the head of Geography, 
and Gallygaskins, and Groceries, that 
we can’t get hould of, and Gunpowther 
(bad luck to it); and observe, Terry, 
and take care of the Gunpowther, and 
the men that carrys it behind their 
bae ks in thim leather pouches, for 
many's the fine dacent boy that’s paid 
dear eal for coming too close to 
thim, and there’s many more Gim- 
cracks and things I'll tache you about 
the G, if you don’t stay away from 
me. Next comes 
Say Kache (Terry, Each!) I 
declare ye have it nat’ral. 
Don’t you think now such 
an H as this would make an 
excellent gate, if he had two more 
cross-bars ?—ay, and stop a gap bet- 
ter than the dacent car yer father 
does be putting init. But we mustn't 
meddle with him or alter him, for fear he 
wouldn't be known again, forhe’sa good 
warrant with the Hunters and Hounds, 
and the Huntsmen would be like no- 
thing at all without him. He stands 
also for Hawks, and Hares, and 
Hay, and Harvest ; likewise in ancient 
Hist’ry for Homer, a great ballad 
writer, and Hercules, a fine strong man 
that you'll be reading about in the 
classics (that I'll tache you equal to 
Dublin University). But what was 
Hercules himself, I'd be glad to know, 
to Conn of the Hundred Battles? or 
Partholan, or the Gadelians, or Brian 
Borhoime, that druv the Danes into 
the say at Clontarf? Talk of Hercules, 
indeed, in ould Ireland ! Why, man 
alive, we're swarming wid ’em, and 
Homers too. ; 
Now we're come to a queer-look- 
ing chap, Terry; ye need hardly 
call his name out, because it’s pro- 
nounced the same as the Eye in 
your head, though quite adifferent thing 
intirely, being a lean-looking, half-fe 
fellow, and your own eye twinkling all 
the time, and as round as a marble (and 
I hope you'll make good use of it). 
He stands upright, and that’s some- 
thing, but I’m sorry to say he stands 
at the head of the Idlers, which I hope 
you'll never do, but stick to your mas- 
ter, that's taking such pains wid you, 
and will take more, if you take care of 
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him, in regard to the weekly money, 
and other little trifles that he tells you 
of; and run over your lessons every 
night before you go to bed, instead of 
hunting the cats. You must never 
forget ‘that he’s at the head of ould 

Treland, and the Irish themselves, the 

first of the human race. Point down 

now to 
The next letter, you 
a second cousin, or, maybe, own 
brother of I, and is called Jey 
by the English people, but 

Jagh by every true-born, well-edu- 
cated Irishman. Give it the true 
tone now. (Terry, Jagh!) That's 
the cut !—you'll know him again by 
the turn he takes like a fish-hook, and 
the bob he has at the end of it, that 
might bea blackgrub. (Terry grins). I 
thought he’d put youin mind of the river, 
and a fresh throut, that I'm very partial 
to—he stands for Jack and Johnny, 
and the hot and could months of July 
and January ; but he stands for a great 
deal more than that, for he’s the first 
to spell Jupiter, the greatest heathen 
we ever heard of, and not the worse 
for being an Irishman; signs an, he 
made the first Bull, and then turned 
himself into one! Sure there’s no peo- 
ple that has the raal ancesthors but 
ourselves ! 

- Well, we have the letter K 
now—* Kay”—Terry, “ Kay!” 
Bravo! But ye'll mind it’s 
not the Key of the door, for 

I’m thinking it'll never be found 
again; but the letter K, that’s a 
great improvement on the I, having an 
arm and a leg allowed him, or an arm 
to his leg, which is the same thing ; 
and don’t you see how he cocks them 
out, as much as to say “ Who cares ?’ 

Now cock out yer own elbow so, and 

then your leg, and you're a K yourself 

in no time, and that’s the way to re- 
member ; and that K stands for Kerry, 
the sweetest counthry in the whole of 
the wide world, that has Killarney in 
it, and Knowledge such is not to be 
found elsewhere, and that you'll be 
getting more and more of every day 
you come to me, and a Knowing boy, 
too, you'll be after a while. K stands 
also for King. Never forget the raal 
ould Kings of Ireland, that wor as 
plinty as blackberries wid us. What 
matters the new kings to us at all at 
all? And now you'll see how nath’ral 
that K leads to this L. 


see, 18 
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Remember, now, Ell. Terry, 
“Ell!” That's the way of 
it. Bedad it’s yerself that’s 
making the progress. As the 
ould proverb says, ‘Give an inch, 
take an L,” which means that L 
stands for Lessons; and the more Les- 
sons the more learning, as Lessons 
must nath’rally Lead to all soorts of 
accomplishments, including Latin and 
Logarithims, which I'll tache you, for 
I see youre likely to be a Leader. 
And I think you'll ‘not forget the L by 
rayson of the Long Leg he has 
stretched out, with a queer little small 
toe of his own sprouting up at the end 
av it. I don't think he’d have much 
chance wid you, Terry, at your next 
game of foot-ball? (‘Terry grins once 
more.) I believe we may go on now 
to the next Letter, 
Which is called Em—say it— 
«‘Em.” Good again! and a real 
clever-looking letter it 
equally balanced, with fine up- 
strokes, and splendid down strokes. 
He’s at the head of the Milesians, that 
gave a race of Kings to Ireland never 
match’d before or since. He’s the be- 
ginning of the sweet town of Mallow, that 
had twenty-five castles, and not one of 
them left in repair. And Maypole, 
that the boys and girls did be dancing 
round, covered with flowers, in the 
good ould times; and Merry-Making, 
they wor so fond of, till the troubles. 
And it stands for Multiplication, that 
you'll be in in no time (mind Terry, and 
tell your father to buy a raal good slate 
and pencils) ; and after that, it’s only 
a hop, skip, and jump we'll make to 
fractions of all soorts. So now we'll 
goon to N. 
A mighty nate letter—not 
quite so well filled out as the 
M, but every bit as useful ; 
for how could we spell Neb- 
bieudnezzar without him? or Nep- 
tune, king of the say—or Nero, that 
fiddled himself to death in Rome, 
or died there of the Scotch fiddle, 
which is all the same—or Nabocklish 
in our ould, blessed mother tongue—or 
Noddy, whichI hope you'll never be— 
or Numeration, that I expect you'll 
have at yer fingers’ ends ? and by and 
by ll be taching you all about it 
being a Latin Numeral, which stands 
for nine hundred or nine thousand, 
according to the bit of a dash over it. 
All in good time—and a very short 
time, too! Down wid your nail now, 


and look at the next letter, that’s called 


Miss 
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Oh! Did you ever see the full 
moon rounder than that? or an 
apple? Only the Kerry pippins 
are round enough every way, 
till ye begin to bite them ; and this poor 
fellow is as flat as a pancake. Look at 
it, Terry, and just think what soort of 
a noise you'd make, if I tuk a fancy to 
give your ear a little bit of a pinch, $0. 
(Terry gets frightened and roars out 
Dh!) There, didn’t I tell you so, my 
dear boy? And you'll never forget it, 
now it’s wanst been pinch’d into you! 
O, that’s a great letter entirely. What 
would I be without it? or any of the 
ould O’Sullivans? or even the new 
branches?—(but I’m of the raal stock) 
—or the O’Connells, or O’Tooles, or 
O'Callaghans, or O’Byrnes, or O'Gra- 
dys, or O’Donnels, or 0 Shaughnessys, 
or O’Flahertys, or O’ Briens, and 
whole regiments and armies of O’s 
that sprung out of our ancient no- 
bility? Sure they might as well lose 
their eyes or their ears (that some of 
them did lose and could never get 
back again), or their very noses off 
their faces, as lose their O's, Then 
think of the round of a cart-wheel, 
and of that big blackguard, Oliver 
Cromwell, with his Omedawns and 
Orthographies, and cannon balls, and 
the pinch of the ear (Terry feels his 
ear) and [ll go bail you'll never for- 
get the O. But it’s time we're los- 
ing. 
Now smart with your nail to the 
P—and call out be after me, 
Pee! (Terry: Pay!) No, not 
Pay—that stands for Payse; but 
Pee, which stands for Pepper, and Pen- 
cil, and Perjury, and Perplexity; that 
I hope you'll have nothing to say to. 
And a mighty nate figure he cuts, all but 
in Parspiration (which I see you're get- 
ting into, an no wonder). There he 
stands as straight as a souldier “have 
a care of them souldiers, Terry), and 
with a knowing loop of his arm. 
Don’t forget that P stands for Pence 
every Saturday morning, and the 
more pence the more learning, as every 
one knows. What would Pompey 
himself have been, if he hadn’t had 
the ready penny in his pocket? Or 
Cornelius Nepos, or the ould 
O’Mores or O'Nials, that didn’t mind 
what they sported in them good ould 
times? So only bring me the pennies 
regular, and you may now chance to 
be as big a man as any of them—why 
not? Sure twas only flesh and blood 
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and hair and bones they wor!—and 
haven’t you got them all yourself, 
Terry? Away you go now to— 
Which is the Queerest letter we 
have to dale with out and out, 
Say Kue! (Terry cries Koo !) 
No, that’s not it—try again Kue 
Terry, Kwehoo!). Och, murder, don't 
be bate towards the last, Terry! Slip 
yer tongue down a little lower, as if 
you were going to put a bit of butter 
in your mouth, and say Kue/ (Terry 
tries the new plan, ‘* Keyu!”) Well, 
that’s better—it’s a fair offer, anyhow. 
You see that fellow was born like an 
O, but for the small curled tail he 
brought into the world wid him—like 
a little pig’s tail, or the tail of a cat 
sitting forenenst the fire, or either of 
the two, if we didn’t know to the con- 
trary. There he is, anyhow, and we 
could not cut abit of his tail off with- 
out spoili ng him entirely ; and he now 
stands for Questions, and Qu: antities, 
and Qualities—which puts me in mind 
that it’s turf of the black Quality is 
what I like best, and in regard to the 
Quantity, I only object when it’s 
small, but never when it comes in in 
plenty. We may lave him now, and 
go to 
Call out Arr! (Terry, Ah!) 
No, that’s A. Give a good rowl 
v o’yer tongue,and blow yer breath 
over it so—r r rh—just like Hir- 
rishin pig hunting. (Terry brightens 
up, and gives the raal arr.) Ah, lknewn 
what you'd do when I tould you about 
the pigs! Now, that’s a sober, steady- 
looking letter enough, if it wasn’t for 
the flourish of a tail he has—as much 
as to say, “I don’t care a Rap for 
anybody :” signs on, he’s at the head 
of all the Rogues and Rapscallions, and 
Rapparees, and Robbers, and Ruf- 
fians, and Rawbones, that’s infesting 
the counthry—bad luck to them that 
broke the lock of my door! And he’s 
at the head of some other ugly words, 
such as Rints, and Rack-Rints, and 
Raygedness, aud Rags themsilves, 
that’s the only raal plentiful things in 
this beautiful counthry. But agin all 
that, we must give him credit for his good 
points, that tell us what a leader he is 
in the Rudiments that you're now in, 
and that'll carry us on to the immortal 
city of Rome, and to the Latin tongue, 
only it's spoiled there a good deal by 
their modern gibberish, that no scholar 
cares about, but sticks to the ould 
tongue. 















































































































































































































































































































































Here now—Is'nt thisa lovely let- 
\ ter, Terry? ? Did you ever see a 
Swan in full sail? That's him 
to the life, if there was only a 
sup of water under him. You must call 
out Ess, (Terry: Ess!) Ye have it nate. 
See how Stately he is! a mighty elegant, 
stout, clever-looking letter, and one ot 
the best in the whole alphabet, being 
the father, and grandfather, and great 
grandfather of all the Saints in the 
blessed calendar—that would be no 
Saintg at all, but for his inthroduction. 
So you must rivirence the S beyant 
all the other letters; and remimber, 
that he stands for Sunday, and Soap, 
wanst a week before going to overtake 
the Mass; and Salt with the potatoes 
that day anyhow; and Saxons (bad 
scran to them )—that driv us into 
holes and corners (myself of the raal 
old stock that says that) ; and School, 
where yer getting into great learning 
already, and will soon come to the 
History of Scipio, king of the ould 
Romans, and Solomon, that built the 
biggist chapel in the world; and 
Sampson, that pulled it down again 
over his own shoulders. And now, 
Terry dear, don’t forget S stands for 
Straw ; and remind yer father of the 
holes there in the roof, that he pro- 
mised to mend up for me agin winter— 
and that it’s for an O’Sutuivan ! 
rm Down you pop now to T, a raal 
nate letter, balanced as true as a 
rope-dancer at the fair, nee 
Tee! (Terry: Tay!) No, that’s 
Tay what the quality do be drinking with 
crame and lumps of sugar init. Try 
again, Tee! (Terry: ‘“Tee!”) That's 
right, my dear—and you'll know him 
again when you'll see Mick Halloran 
coming up from the river, with the two 
piggins of water hanging acrass the lift 


over his shoulders. You must know 
he stands for Tutor—and I being 


your Tutor, he stands for me—and 
likewise for Turf—and Twopence (the 


regulations of this flourishing <Aca- 
demy)—and Tiber, the great river 


that runs through Rome—and Throy, 
a big city in the Aste, that was taken 
by the Phenishons just before they 

came to settle in ould Ireland. It 
also stands for Tara, in the county 
Meath, the capital of the counthry in 
ancient times, and twice the size of 
Dublin—that’s only a new city, and 
them that lives in it none of the raal 
Trish at all, but mostly new comers, 
an’ very troublesome people and hard 
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to plase. My hand t'ye, I wouldn't 
give a stone out of ould Thrinity for 
all the burnt bricks and smoky chim. 
blys in Dublin, that were never heard 
tell of in the ould times! Move along 
now, and fix yer two eyes on that— 
Say Yew—Terry: You! Good 
again; I declare its surprising 
me ye are now. Remember that 
letter is like your mother’s iron 
pot, only the re is nothing i in it, and some- 
thing like yourself, for isn’t U you? So 
you cant forge thim, for he stands for the 
University, being the head member of 
that learned body—which you are not 
yet, but may be, who knows? and for 
which no man in this world can pre- 
pare you equi ul to myself, as you'll see 
by the end of your first quarter. And 
it stands for Unmannerly, that I hope 
you never will be, and Unsatisfactory, 
when you forget your master in re ‘gard 
to the small matters he expects you'll 
bring him. Observe, my dear boy, 
he’s one of the vowels that [’ll soon be 
telling you about. Go down now to 
As nate a cut letter as ever you 
saw, only a little pinched at the 
bottom, as that fool’ 8-cap you see 
there is, only that’s pinche xd at 
the top, which js all the differs—and as 
its only for dunces it is, I hope you'll 
never have to wear it, for my sake. Say 
Vee, (Terry: Vay!) No, no, Vee— 
(Terry; Vee!) Very good—that’'ll do. 
You must know he’s called a consonant, 
but they made a mistake that gave him 
that name, for its Vowel he ought to 
be, by rayson a Vowel would be 
nothing at all without him. He’s a 
real good ould catholic letter, for he 
stands for Vows, and Votees, and 
Vestments ; likewise for Valentine, a 
great-letter writer, an’ throuble to the 
postmistress an’ her daughters, that 
do be squinting into them Valentines to 
see what spoort is going an among the 
neighbours. And, by the same token, 
that is the letter that belongs to Venus, 
the queen of beauty, and to Virgil, a 
great farmer and grazier near Rome, 
where his bastes fetch’d high prices, 
and he was also a bit of a poet, anda 
steady thriving man. Push your 
nail down, now, Terry, and call out 
Double Yew. (Terry: Double 
Yew!) That's rightand clever 
any how, bedad!_ It's 6 progress 
yer making. See, my dear, 
the rayson he’s called double yew is, be. 
cause it takes two of his neighbours to 
make him up to what he is, only they 
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should have called him double V, but 
they were not soparticular thim times as 
we are now, and so we can’t help our- 
selves for the times gone by. He stands 
for Wise, that I mane you to be; and 
Witty, as I think ye are; and Wig, 
such as I have on my head, and it’s 
nearly worn out it is, and I want a new 
one badly enough ; and Whiskey, that 
brings many a dacent man into trouble, 
and makes us see double; and Water, 
that ought always to be mixt with it, 
especially for faymales; and World, 
that's too hot for some people, and too 
could for others; and Writing, that 
you'll be in soon, if yer father don’t 
forget theslate ; and W restling, you're 
so fond of. ( Terry grins. ) 
7 Go on to X, and let us consider 
a bit, how you'll remimber him 
again. First,say Ex! (Terry, 
Ex!) A great offer! Well, you 
see, to begin with, it’s a crass it is, and 
must be held in riverince; and then it 
stands for number ten, in ould Roman, 
and comes in between a great many 
words as you'll see in the spelling-book 
before long—such as Exertion, which I 
hope you'll make, and Exile, that I ex- 
pect you'll have no consarns with; or 
ever beExcommunicated by your clergy, 
but prove yourself an Extraordinary 
genius, such as to cause great Exulta- 
tion among all your friends. When 
you get into histh’ ry with me, you'll 
hear about Xerxes—the man that was 
so fond of this very letter, nothing 
would contint him but having two of 
these X’s stuck in his name; and that 
didn’t help him, for he went to the bad 
in no time, and killed himself trying 
to learn Greek, as many a one has 
done, being a desp’rate language to 
learn, for you can’t open a leaf of it, 
but all the words look like a hape of 
maggots crawling about (as Father 
O’Lavery used to say—Rest his sow] !) 
Faix, thin, we’re nigh hand the 
end now, (Terry grins), and the 
half-hour out by the shadow there 
on the wall, and no signs of the 
boys. Hand me that shtrap, Terry! 
(Terry looks frightened.) Oh it’s not 
for you I mane it, but to have it ready 
for the idlers. Say Wy! (Terry: Why! ') 
no, not Why, but Wy Sj y—that’ $ per- 
fect, anyhow. You see Y is a made 
up thing altogether, sometimes it’s a 
consonant, and sometimes it’s a vowel, 
just as it takes things into its head or 
tail, myself doesn’t know which. They 
might have tried hard enough, no 
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doubt they did, but they couldn't in- 
vent a proper Y, so that they puta 
soort of a leg to V asa make-shift. 
He’s a sleepy letter, for he’s at the 
head of the Yawners—(Terry yawns). 
Didn’t I tell you so? And the linen- 
drapers never miss having him in their 
Yards, an inch or two does be wore off 
here and there, and so it’s not always 
the best measure these ould yards give. 
And it stands for Young, and Youth, 
and Yourself, all which you are, beyant 
a doubt. 
Come, cheer up now, (Terry 
grins once more), for here we are 
at the end of our journey! Look 
at this que er chap now, till you'll 
know him again, and call out “Zed! 
(Terry, Zed!) Better and better—a 
great finish entirely. This Z is certainly 
by no manes‘a regular beauty, nor can [ 
say much in his praise in regard of 
being a good leader. For what in the 
world can he lead to, or where’ll he 
le ad any one to, if he must be used 
in Zigzi ag, and Zany, and such like 
words? As a follower, indeed, he 
used to be laid hould of, only the 
beautiful S is beating him out, and 
I'm thinking we'll soon do without 
him altogether, which won't be a bad 
riddance, according to my notion. 


«*Now, Terence Doolan, my man, 
stand out afore me. (Terry makes a 
brisk move.) Obsarve, now, you've 
finished with your Induchsion, and got 
through it with flying colours ; and you 
may tell your father and mother from 
me, that you'll be a great scholar, if 
youcome regular. Don’t forget the 
little matters I tould you to bring me 
from time to time; but if you do, or 
play truant, or disoblige me in regard 
of the pennies, or the turf, or the bit 
of thatch, or ‘thim other thrifles, it's 
not at the head of the school you'll be, 
or fit to enter Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Make yer bow, sir!” 

Here the master’s voice is overpow- 
ered by the shouts and yells of twenty 
young scamps, as active and roistering 
as so many monkeys, each bringing 
two or three sods of turf from the bog. 
Mr. O’Sullivan lays aside his terrible 
strap, smooths his awful brow, and, 
with a face clothed in smiles, addresses 
his delighted pupils :— 

«* T purtest ye’re the finest set of boys 
my two eyes ever looked at ! Welcome, 
my dears!—welcome, young gintle. 
men, and wid cead mille faultha! ‘Throw 
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down yer sods behind the boords in 
the corner, and come to yer lessons. 
And I've the pleasure to tell yees that 
Master Terence Doolan’s Induchsion 
has been highly honourable to him 
and his parciptions. ‘There, Terry! 
you’ve got your carrakter from me, an’ 
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I hope you'll keep it. Here, take yer 
book, and go and sit yerself down un- 
der the elder-tree, and study the let- 
ters all over again, attentively ; only 
don’t be dabbling wid yer feet in the 
ditch. 


‘“‘ Now, first-class readers come up!” 


MR. P. M‘TEAGUE'S CONFESSION, AND CONCLUSIONS ON THE FOREGOING. 


Fifty-four years and six months have gone clane over my head, since I had 
the lfonour and happiness (both considered very great, indeed, at the time) of 
being first placed under the tuition of Mr. ‘Thaddeus O'Sullivan. 

No one, after having read the foregoing, needs to be tould what an accom- 
plished teacher and practised adept he must have been; particularly at the in- 
duction ceremony, such as I have endeavoured to relate; varied, ’tis true, for 
he had great powers of speech and a most wonderful diversity of topics, lite- 
rally crowded together, or crammed (some might say, jumbled) in such a way, 
that it was currently said in the neighbourhood, and believed, too, that ‘* his 
wigs wore out twice as quick as the priest's, by rayson of the press of know- 
ledge he had in his head.” Be that as it may, Mr. O'Sullivan contrived not only 
to lead a tolerably comfortable life, but to leave ten bright golden guineas 
behind him, which were found in an old inkstand, most carefully papered up, 
and enclosed in an elegant sod of the real black turf, dextrously scooped out 
for the sacred deposit, and thus labelled:— For immadiate use after my 
decase. ‘Ten new baloon guineas enclosed, for the dacent interment of an 
O'Suuirvan. Pray for me.” 

And maybe he hadn't the raal berrin’, and three nights wake, and plenty of 
fine malt whiskey, and elegant lump sugar, that was twenty-pence a pound 
them times, and tay that cost ten shillings a pound, and bushels of potatoes, 
and plenty of butter and salt, and loaves of white bread, and raal mould 
candles—not a dip to be seen; and the cronawning, and keening, and 
screeching we had after him, that might be heerd seven good miles, and 
more, all round Mullahish ; and all the ould pupils and scholars that could be 
got to the fore; only that we had been having a little bit of a disturbance in 
the country about five years before that time (that was in 1798), that some 
people would be calling a “ rebellion,” and some of our boys not being so par 
ticular in taking the master’s good advice, had crowded too near the souldiers, 
and many of them contrived badly enough, some being introduced to the letter 
F, and others sent forward to Cork, and so on to foreign parts. Among these, 
I'm sorry to say, was my friend at that time, Terence Doolan, who had grown 
up a fine, strong, active fellow; only his head was so full of Cwsars, and Pom 
yveys, and Sampson, and Hercules, and the Phoenicians, and Fomorians, and 
Firbolgs, and the rest of the ould heroes, that he never could take well to the 
farm; but would be marching and countermarching, and racketting, and tearing 
about the country with his young commerogues, and teaching every one how to 
drive the Saxons clane out of Ireland. Doolan wrote a good hand he got from 
the master, and knewn his figures purty well, but didn’t like addition or mul 
tiplication half so well as abstraction and division, that he pursued a trifle too 
far at times, and could draw elegant coffins, with other accomplishments, that 
ended in his being ordered off on a voyage of discovery ; and whether true or 
not, we heerd tell of a strange disaster that happened to the ship that tuk out 
our boys, that was driven clean into the Cannibal Islands, where some of them 
that wor fat enough didn’t live long, I'll engage ye. But whether Terry 
Doolan’s bones wor picked clean the first go off, or he sent up into the country 
to be tatto’d, and thin married to one of the king’s black daughters, we never 
could find out. < : 

After all said and done, however, and upon due reflection, now that my 
own vagaries are over (which I need not relate yet awhile), and I an ould, 
sober, grey-headed man, I have come to the notion, that the less we keep talking 
of our ancestors the better, being dead and gone, and can do nothing to help 
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us, we bawling and shouting ever so loud for them to come; and supposing they 
could hear us, and were willing and able to come back to us, I greatly doubt 
whether we should find a good far mer or dacent breeches-maker among them. 
No, the best thing we can do now is to try whether we cant help ourselves ; 
and I’m thinking that a good bit of land at its value, well dug with the spade— 
a good, clean, tidy, active wife to mind the cows and the children, and that'll 
not pluck the geese too often, but use her needle inste ad—a good bed to lie 
down in—good bread, and meal, and potatoes (that are coming back to us, they 
say)—good, wholesome water to drink, and a cup of tea at 3s. 6d. a pound, 
with a little sugar at 43d., and a bit of " bacon, inside of a well-boiled, drum- 
head cabbage, now and again, Mind, I tell you, these are not things to be 
despised, and can still be got in Ireland by them that looks after them, “and not 
afraid of _— And in regard to them that’s gone and going to America (God 
speed them, I say), they’ ‘ll all find the difference be stween Irish work and 
American work, and a few of them may be coming back again to us some fine 
day, when they hear that industry is making Ireland the country she ought to 
be, and that we have found out, by dear- bought experience, how much more 
profitable it is to be tilling the land, and minding our own business, than dig- 
ging into one another’s carcases, getting drunk, fretting about other people’ 8 
affairs, and humbugging the neighbours. And in regard to them National 
Schools and New C olleges, that maybe I might have been a little too hard upon 
at first starting ; my advice to my countr ymen is, to give things that have been 
fixed on a fair trial, and see what sort of people they make, and act accordingly, 
But | don’t mean to include the workhouses or the gaols in this advice, for 
my opinion is, that the sooner they that are ia them, can get out of them again, 


the better, 
P. MeTeacue. 






























































































































































































SONNETS 





From the days of Dante to our own 
times, religion has afforded to the poets 
of Italy the most abundant themes and 
given rise to some of the finest efforts 
of their genius. ‘Their mode of deal- 
ing with the sublime mysteries and 
wonderful events of Christianity is 
strikingly diverse alike from the simple 
and unimpassioned narrative of the 
Evangelist and the reverential and 
subdued tone in which English divines 
and poets approach these subjects. 
This contrast becomes, of course, 
more marked and wider, as the contem- 
plation is occupied with subjects that 
address the affections rather than the 


intellect. ‘Thus, in dwelling on the 
passion or the death of our blessed 


Redeemer, the Italian gives full vent 
to all the enthusiasm of his nature—to 
all the passionate sensibilities which he 
would display if he were a spectator 
of the awful scenes which he pourtrays. 
“‘The temperament of that nation,” 
observes Mr. Starkey, ‘‘as contrasted 
with ours, manifests itself in an in- 
tense personal sympathy with Christ, 
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Sonnets for the Season. 


FOR THE SEASON. 


BY IOTA. 


LA MORTE DEL REDENTORE, 


DI ONOFRIO MINZONI. 






as aman, which we can hardly under- 
stand, and excites them, when they 
write or paint, to the display of all the 
most extrav: igant passions that can 
agitate the human breast.’ This sym- 
pathy with the Saviour produces a cor- 
responding personal antipathy to all 
who were the cause (so to speak) of his 
suffering and death. The sonnets 
which I have selected from many to 
be found of the same description, for- 
cibly exhibit these Italian characteris- 
tics, some idea of which I have endea- 
voured to convey by translation to 
those who are not acquainte od with the 
language of the originals. 

It would be difficult to find anything 
of the same length more sublime, and 
at the same time more terrific, than the 
sonnet of “Gianni:” there is nothing in 
the range of poetry bolder in concep- 
tion, or more intense in its concentra- 
tion, than the last line— 


‘Gli resi il bacio che avea dato a Christo.” 


—Good Friday. 


Quando Gesi nell’ ultimo lamento 
Schiuse le tombe, e le montagne scosse, 
Adamo sbigottito e sonnolento 
Alzo la testa, e sovra i pie rizzosse : 

Le torbide pupille intorno mosse 
Pieno di meraviglia e di spavento, 

E palpitando addimando chi fosse 
Lui che pendeva insanguinato e spento. 

Come lo seppe, alla rugosa fronte, 
Al crin canuto, ed alle guancie smorte 
Colla pentita man fe’ danni ed onte. 

Si volse lagrimando alla consorte, 
E grid6 si, che ; rimbombonne il monte: 





UPON THE 


Io per te diedi al mio Signor la morte. 


DEATH OF 





THE REDEEMER. 


When, in that last, loud wail, the Son of God 
Rent open graves and shook the mountain’s steep— 
Adam, affrighted from his world-long sleep, 


Raised up his head ; 


then stark and upright stood: 


With fear and wonder filled, he moved around 
His troubled eyes—then asked, with throbbing heart, 
Who was that awful One who hung apart, 


Gore-stained and lifeless, 





on the curst tree bound. 
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Soon as he learned, his penitent hand defiled 

His shrivelled brow and bloodless cheeks, and tore 

The hoary locks that streamed his shoulders o'er. 
Turning to Eve, in lamentation wild, 

He cried, ’till Calvary echoed to the ery— 
“Woman! For THEE I’ve civeN my Lorp To pir!” 


= SOPRA LA DISPERAZIONE DI GIUDA. 
ull the DI VINCENZO MONTI. 
f can 
:sym- Gittd I’ infame prezzo, e disperato 
A COr- L’ albero ascese il venditor di Cristo ; 
» all Strinse il laccio, e col corpo abbandonato 
of his Dall’ irto ramo penzolar fu visto. 
nnets Cigolava lo spirito serrato 
ly to Entro la strozza in suon rabbioso e tristo; 
» for- E Gest bestemmiava, e il suo peccato 
teris- Ch’ empiea I’ inferno di cotanto acquisto. 
idea- Sbocc6 dal varco alfin con un ruggito. 
n to Allor Giustizia I’ afferrd, e sul monte 
h the Nel sangue di Gesd tingendo il dito, 

; Scrisse con quello al maledetto in fronte 
hing Sentenza d’ immortal pianto infinito, 
and E lo lancié sdegnosa ad Acheronte. 
n the 
ag in 


cep. SEGUE LO STESSO PENSIERO. 
p 


itra- 
Lancid quell’ alma all’ infernal riviera, 


E si fe’ gran tremuoto in quel momento ; 
Balzava il monte, ed ondeggiava al vento 
La salma in alto strangolata e nera. 
Gli Angeli del Calvario in su la sera 
Partendo a volo taciturnoe lento 
La videro da lungi; e.per spavento 
Si fer dell’ ali al volto una visiera. 
I Demoni frattanto all’ aer tetro 
Calar I’ appeso; e le infocate spalle 
All’ esecrando incarco eran feretro. 
Cosi, ululando e bestemmiando, il calle 
Preser di stige, e al vagabondo spetro 
Resero il corpo nella morta valle. 


TWO SONNETS ON JUDAS. 


I. 


Down on the Temple-floor the traitor flung 
The infamous bribe for which he sold the Lord 
Then in despair rushed forth, and with a cord, 
From out the tree, his reprobate body hung. 
Pent in his throat, the struggling spirit poured 
A mingled sound of rage and wildest grief, 
And Christ it cursed, and its own sin in chief, 
Which glutted hell with triumphs so abhorred. 
Forth with a howl at last the spirit fled. 
Then Justice bore it to the holy mount, 
And dipping there her finger in the fount 
Of Christ's all-sacred blood, the sentence dread 
Wrote on its brow of everlasting woe, 
Then, loathing, plunged it into hell below. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CCIX: 
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Down into hell that wretched soul she flung, 
When lo! a mighty earthquake shook the ground ; 
‘The mountain reeled. The wind swept fierce around 
The black and strangled body where it hung. 
From Calvary at eve, the ang ls wending, 
On slew, hushe d wing, their hol ly vigil o’er, 
Saw it afar, and sw ft their white wings, blending 
With trembling fear, their pure eyes spread before. 
Meanwhile fiends pluck the corse down in the gloom, 
And on their burning shoulders, as a bier, 
Convey the burthen to its nameless doom. 
‘ Cursing and howling, downward thus they steer 
Their hell-w ard course, and in its depths restore 
The wandering soul to its damned corse once mere. 





SOPRA GIUDA, 


DI FRANCESCO GIANNI, 





Allor che Giuda di furor satollo 
Piombd dal ramo, rapido si mosse 
L’ instigator suo demone, e scontrollo 
Battendo I’ ali come fiamma rosse ; 

Pel nodo che al fellon rattorse il collo 
Git nel bollor delle roventi fosse 
























Appena con le seabre ugne rotollo 
Ch’ arser le carni e sibilaron I’ osse ; 

E in mezzo al vampo della gran bufera 
Con diro ghigno Satana fu visto 
Spiannar le rughe della fronte altera: 

Poi fra le braccia si reed quel tristo, 
E con la bocca fumigante e nera 
Gli rese il bacio che avea dato a Christo. 


SONNET UPON JUDAS, 





Spent with the struggles of his med despair, 
Judas hung gasping from the fatal tree ; 
Then swift the tempter-fiend sprang on him there, 
OF apping his flame-red wings exultingly. 
Wit h griping claws he clutched the noose that bound 
Lhe traitor’s throat, and hurled him down below, 
WI here hell’s hot depths, incessant bubbling, glow 
His burning flesh and crackling bones around : 
There, mid the gloomy shades, asunder riven 
By storm and lurid flame, was Satan seen ; 
Relaxing his stern brow, with hideous grin. 
Within bis dusky arms the wretch he caught, 
And with smutched lips, fuliginous and hot, 
Repaid the kiss which he to Christ had given. 
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THE TWO RAVENS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Four days after M. De Gréoulx’s 
departure, the young girl and the 
Ravens sat sadly ceana Ue table, wish- 
ing to pass away the weary evening 
playing their wonted game ; but Be rthe 


shuffled the cards in an abstracted 


manner, and neither sister spoke of 


beginning. Presently a loud tapping 
at the door made them start. 

‘“*’That’s like the chevyalier’s knock, 
exclaimed Berthe. 

“It is he!” muttered Emilie, grow- 
ing pale. 

In truth he had just arrived from 
Gréoulx. Suzanne hurried to open 
the door, and scarcely had he entered 
the house, than she exclaimed with joy, 
not unmingled with fear— 

‘*Gracious heaven! are you come 
back? What does this sudden return 
mean ?” 

Without waiting for, or indulging 
in, greetings or salutations, he an- 
swered the question— 

‘“*Tt means that the Baron has ex- 
pelled me from the chateau—disinhe- 
rited me!” And he added with a satis- 
faction contrasting orange with his 
vords—** Now, I have neither family 
In fact I am 


nor fortune ; 
free.” 

*‘ Gracious goodness! what has taken 
place ?” 

Gaspard responded not, but stood 
gazing at Emilie, who, mute and trem- 
bling with joy, dared not raise her eyes. 

«* But tell us what has taken place,” 
repeated Suzanne, impatiently ; ‘* you 
look triumphant, like Ss int Mitre, 


nothing ! 


when he walked through the town of 


Aix, with his head in his hand ; I don’t 
see that there is any cause for joy. 
Do take a seat, and let us hear all 
about it.” 

*‘ When I reached the chateau 

said Gaspard, ‘my grandfather was in 

the gallery next to his own apartment ; 
it was there he received me. 

‘The picture gallery?” asked Berthe. 

‘* Precisely. The Baron was loung- 
ing in his huge black-leather fauteuil, 
in the very posture in whieh he re- 
ceives his vassals and tenants. Father 


Sylvestre, his chaplain, stood close by 
him. I advanced, my heart rather 
disturbed, and remained before my 
irritated guardian, awaiting that he 
would hold out his hand tome. How- 
ever my expe ctation was not gratified. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said he, knitting his thick 
silvery brows, ‘it was time you should 
make your submission.’ “t obey your 
orders,’ I replied; ‘and I beg to 
assure you I feel deeply the con- 
descension you have shewed to me 
concerning that marr lage.’ * Of course, 
I had to give it up,’ ‘he interrupted, 
with bitter irony; ‘how could it take 
place? the heiress ‘has been cut off by a 
malignant fever.’ ” 

«Oh |” triumphantly exclaimed 
Suzanne, who could not help indulg- 
ing in her peculiar reflections, ‘‘ God 
has crushed the Baron’s will; it is well 
poor Mademoiselle De la Verriere has 
been called to heaven.” 

‘* Were she still alive,” continued 
Gaspard, “ I should find myself neither 
more nor less happy, for I was fully 
determined not to marry her.” 

** Having announced to me this news, 
the Baron ‘dismissed me from his pre- 
sence. Meanwhile, I saw clearly, from 
his manner, that something remained 
to be told. In fact, the next day, after 
mass, I was sent for; the reverend 
chaplain was still present.” 

‘© ¢ Gaspard,’ said my grandfather, in 
arather amiable tone, § ‘LT have decided 
that you shall take a wife before this 
year is over, and again, this time, I 
have chosen a helpmate for you. You 
shall wed Madame de Chateauredon ; 
her late husband left her an immense 
fortune ; itis a most desirable alliance. 
You may thank, for the success of the 
negociations, Father Sylvestre, who 
made the demand, and pledged both 
my word and yours.’—I remained dis- 
mayed and stupified.” 

“Is the widow such a disagreeable 
person ?”” hinted Berthe. 

“On the contrary, she is a handsome 
brune, of a lively and pleasing disposi- 
tion, but the name io bears ls any 
thing but aristocratic, albeit, her late 
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husband bought one of those offices 
called savonnettes a vilain.* However, 
the best gentilshomme in the country 
have come forward ; she might, if she 
chose, be married to a Simiane or a 
Fontevez.’ 

«‘ Why should you not marry her?” 
Suzanne interrupted, with astonish- 
ment. 

« Because I have not the least liking 
for her.” 

“This strikes me as perfectly un- 
reasonable,” retorted Suzanne, shaking 
her head with disapprobation ; “ but 
let us see; what objections did you 
state to the Baron ?” 

“Merely that I did not wish to 
marry yet. I besought him to allow 
me a year or two more of liberty. 
Then . But there is no need 
to tell you what passed; you know the 
Baron’s character. He gave me his 
malediction, and expelled me from his 
chateau. _I retired immediately, took 
the coach back to Marseilles, and came 
at once to your house.” 

** Mon Dieu!" exclaimed the Ravens, 
** are you to lose the handsome inheri- 
tance and the old title of your family ? 
No, this cannot be.” 

‘* But, it will be, in all probability,” 
quietly said the Chevalier. 

** There is no chance that the beau- 
tiful Madame de Chateauredon will 
oblige you by dying also—is there ?” 
ventured Berthe. 

« Heaven forbid that she should!” 
he returned. 

«¢ Methinks you would act rightly,” 
observed Suzanne, ‘this time, in 
obeying your guardian. Now, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t see any- 
thing very rational in your refusal ; 
you don’t love the charming widow ; 
granted. Well, marry her first and 
love will come afterwards.’ 

*¢ Never!” retorted Gaspard, turn- 
ing his looks towards Emilie. “ More- 
over, I have another reason, not a per- 
sonal onethough, to refuse the hand of 
the widow. Paul de Gillaret, an inti- 
mate friend of mine, is an ardent ad- 
mirer of Madame de Chateauredon ; 
Perhaps she loves him. So you see that 
I could not become his rival after 
having received his confidence. This, 
of course, I could not tell the Baron.” 

** Certainly not,” said the dame; 
‘*however, it behoves a true gentil- 
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homme not to betray a friend, even at 

the loss of the title and fortune of the 

Gréoulx baronage ; yet Sa 
*‘ Believe me, 





I regret nothing !” 
interrupted Gaspard, with boisterous 


joy; “I feel myself so full of hope 
and courage. “Oh! liberty, inde- 


pendence, are fine and grand things! 
How sweet it is to live > thus, the mind 
easy, and the heart master of itself! 
Doubly sweet it seems to me, when I 
think of the dull youth I spent in 
the midst of luxury and _ riches! 
What is it to me to work? To be 
— I feel I shall be happy. And shall 

confess the pangs of my latter years ? 
I was like a captive si; ghing after 
liberty ; nor could I help thinking that 
the death of my relative would make 
me free ; certain it is that I would not 
have wept over him; still my conscience 
often smote me. But, thank heaven, 
now I can pray that he may live a long 
and happy life!” 

He 1s seventy-five,” observed Ber- 
the, ‘and the late Baron, his father, 
after whom he takes in many ways, 
lived until ninety-eight years of age. 
He also was a terrible man, who caused 
the death of three wives through sor- 
row and ill-treatment.’ 

«Did you know him, too?” 
M. de Gréoulx, with surprise. 

*‘Wedid,” returned Suzanne, curtly, 
not wishing to say more on this sub. 
jee t. 

The Chevalier was rather perplexed 
to know how the dames had become ac- 
quainted with his family ; however, as 
they always avoided satisfying him on 
this point, he left it to time or their 
own leisure to unravel this mystery. 
Moreover, another and dearer thought 
engrossed his mind. 

*“*T look cheerfully 
now,” he resumed ; 
ed, perhaps, twenty years’ indepen- 
dence and happiness! My good 
ladies, some day I shall tell you the 
secret of my heart; for the present I 
must, without tar rying any longe ar, 
consider what I had best undertake to 
make out an honorable livelihood. I 
think I will enlist in the king’s 
army !” 

These words caused an alteration in 
Emilie’s countenance, for she lost not 
a word of this conversation, spite the 
attention she appeared to bestow on 
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* Offices which at that time were purchased to ennoble the holder. 
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some embroidery work. The Ravens 
exclaimed with one voice— 

«© Don’t dream of it, Monsieur le 
Chevalier; there is not a worse trade 
than war.” 

«* Yet I must do something; I could 
not support myself long with the hun- 
dred louis I may procure by the sale 
of some jewels, now perfectly super- 
fluous to me. Even without a carosse 
or laquais, I should soon see the end 
of this sum.” 

** Don’t let this torment you,” re- 
joined Berthe ; “and don’t you by any 
means go and sell your jewels to some 
Jew, who would not give you half 
their value. Remain quietly at your 
hostelry.” 

«* But,” he retorted, “ I cannot pos- 
sibly lead any longer the life of a no- 
bleman. Nor will I wait till I am 
compelled to accept your generous 
offer. I have the greatest aversion for 
debts.” 

‘*Don’t I tell you not to mind it,” 
repeated the Raven; “some day or 
other we will talk again about your 
affairs, and, with the help of God, they 
may prosper better than you imagine ; 
don’t you think so, sister ?” 

‘*T quite agree with you,” responded 
the other Raven. 

M. de Gréoulx heartily thanked the 
ood dames for their devoted interest. 
fe could not help smiling at their as- 

surance. They, poor old women, 
who foretold that he would arrive at 
fortune! However, he felt not the 
less grateful for the self-denial they 
showed in putting all their resources 
at his disposal. 

Meanwhile Emilie remained silent ; 
but at this moment she would have 
been glad to kiss the dames’ fur- 
rowed hands, which the first day 
she would not have touched without 
repulsion. 

When the Chevalier was gone, 
Berthe secured all the doors. The 
young girl withdrew to the far end of 
the room; she knelt down and prayed 
beside the small couch that had been 

repared for her, close to the Ravens’ 
eae bed; Suzanne and Berthe re- 
mained seated at the chimney, which 
through economy was left fireless, spite 
the still cold evenings. 

«*Suzanne,” said Berthe, ‘ don't 
you think we could manage so that 
Gaspard might still live as handsomely 
as if the Baron had not forsaken him ?” 

«* We might, to be sure,” replied Su- 
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zanne, * the same idea struck me this 
evening ; we'll call upon M. Vincent, 
and afterwards , 

«‘ Hush!” interrupted the other, 
ointing to Emilie’s bed; maybe she 
is not asleep: she might overhear us.” 

M. de Gréoulx returned to the 
wretched house every following day, 
and things went on the same as before 
his departure, with this difference, that 
the game lasted sometimes untill ten 
o'clock, and Gaspard would be so 
absent that he lost many liards, to the 
great glee of the Ravens, who treasured 
them in their huge old purse. 

It so happened, one morning, that 
the dames left home at an early hour, 
to visit that M. Vincent so often 
spoken of; when they returned to 
dinner at noon, they found no fire 
lighted, no table laid, and Emily all in 
tears. 

‘‘Gracious heaven! what is the 
matter,” cried Berthe, ‘‘my child! 
why do you cry thus—what is it ?” 

“He is lost, and J too I 
will tell you everything. Berthe, 
Suzanne, will you ever forgive me ?” 
cried Emilie, through her sobbings, 
and throwing herself violently at their 
knees ; ‘* oh, I am so wretchedly un- 
happy !” 

«For heaven's sake, will you speak, 
child !” said both sisters; ** we forgive 
you everything : but speak, what have 
you done ?” 

‘Alas! nothing, nothing wrong, 
and yet . But I am not personally 
concerned in this, itis he, M. Gaspard 
de Gréoulx. He is in prison; con- 
fined in the Chateau d’lf, by order of 
the king—a lettre de cachet !” 

“It was the Baron obtained it!” 
exclaimed the Ravens, passionately. 
*‘QOh, dear, oh, dear, what a mis- 
fortune !” 

There was a pause ; the dames were 
stricken with consternation. Emilie, 
kneeling before them, pressed their 
hands with mute sobs. 

“Be calm, my child, be calm,” 
said Berthe, making her rise. ‘ Come, 
tellus how you heard this dreadful 
news ?” . 

‘*T heard it by a person, who came, 
sent by the Baron.” 

‘* By the Baron !—wherefore?” in- 
terrupted the Ravens, greatly as- 
tounded; what is wanted from us?” 

‘*“It was to me he wanted to 
speak.” 


“To you!” they exclaimed, still 
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more astonished ; 
erson ?” 

“A lackey; he has executed his 
master’s orders —he was right—it was 
his duty to do so.” She passed her 
handkerchief over her eyes, and con- 
tinued in a quick tone of voice— 

* That man came here, and sat there. 
Having cast around him an insolent 
look—*‘ Where are your aunts—your 
cousins,’ he said, ‘the women with 
whom you live?’ And as I answered, 
that you were out, he added: ‘I 
am sorry for it, for I have to speak to 
you, and would have liked them to be 
present. Since about two months, the 
Chevalier de Grévoulx comes to this 
house every day—you can’t deny it, 
I watched and saw him. The 
Baron, his grandfather, annoyed at 
these visits, has procured a lettre de 
cachet, in consequence of which the 
chevalicr was arrested this morning ! 
As to you, my darling, the Baron, in 
whose service I have the honour to be, 
has sent me to make known to you his 
intentions mee 

A loud tapping at the door caused 
Emilie to stop short, through fright. 

** Tt is that horrible man again,” she 
cried, recovering herself ; no ‘doubt he 
will repeat in your presence his abomi- 
nable threats !” 

Trembling, she ran and hid her- 
self behind the green curtains of the 
bed, whilst Berthe quietly 
the door. Meanwhile, 


‘and who was this 





opened 
Suzanne, who 


hardly understood all this, said, to re- 
assure Emilie — 
‘Don’t be alarmed, my child. 


We'll see who dares to threaten you.” 
The individual who then entered 
was a tall, knavish-looking fellow, in 
livery, wearing that silly and insolent 
air common to the lac key s of a grand 
house. 
** Come, let us see, old women, whe- 
ther we can’t come to an understand. 
ing,” he said, with affected bonhomie, 
and seating himself unceremoniously 
opposite to the Ravens; ‘ this morn- 
ing that little girl yonder almost turned 
me out, thou: eh I don’t think I said 
anything to i 
** Speak at once! who are you, and 
what do you want?” interrupted Sn- 
zanne, in her own peculiar cracked 
voice. 
* Why, it’s not for myself I came, 
it’s by order of M. le Baron de Gréouix. 
He sent me here to inquire about the 


kind of life that his grandson leads. I 
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made a faithful report of all I saw. 
Of course, my master has guessed im- 
mediately the cause of the chevalier’s 
revolt ; he bade me call and give you 
notice of what he means to do. I 
have been for five years in the Baron’s 

service i 

«*Come to the message,” again in- 
terupted Suzanne; ‘ we don’t want to 
hear about your character. The mes- 

sage! Whi ut does y our master require: ?” 

‘* He desires this young damsel 
to leave this country, and never 
attempt to see M. Gaspard, or else he 
will have her confined in the house 
des filles du Bon Pasteur. Monseig- 
neur knows that she will want money 
to travel, and commissioned me to 
give her fifty crowns ; here they are. 
Now you see there is no occasion for 
complaining so much.” 

Emilie came nearer, her eye in- 
flamed, her brow deeply colored ; she 
wept not at this moment, but whis- 
pered to her friends : 

** Will you suffer this ?” 

Ts this all you had to say ?’ 
Berthe, severe ly A 

‘No; I have now another proposal 
to make, but it’s on iy Own ac- 
count,” he replied, with a patron- 
izing air; this affair could end other- 
wise; I have thought of it: your 
little darling tickles my faney greatly. 
Corbleu! Lama downright “good fel- 
low, and what’s more, I have some 
spare money. wel now, what does 
the baron want To cure the che- 
valier of his foolish freak. Egad! he 
will be quite satisfied if I marry M. 
Gaspard’s lady-love.” 

The last words were scarcely ut- 
tered, when the Ravens gave vent to 
their indignation. Suzanne stood up 
in an attitude of wounded pride, her 
sharp features assuming an expression 
of indescribable hs wughtiness and com- 
mand. 

“Out of thishouse, you vile wretch!” 
she cried, pointing to the door; * Ilow 
dare you insult Mademoiselle de Les- 
eale! I forbid you to put your foot 
here again! out ‘of this, I say Ee 

The lackey made no reply, but 
obeyed this imperious order; that 
name of de Lescaley the outburst of 
the old woman’s justifiable indignation, 
and above all, the consciousness of his 
own insolence, abashed and confused 
him; he retired without uttering a 
word, but making the most deferen- 
tial salutation. 
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Emilie sat herself down, concealing 
her face in her hands. 

“So this is what you were weep- 
ing for, poor dear,” said Suzanne, 
compassionately ; ‘but I can’t com- 
prehend what made you ask for our 
pardon.” 

The young girl responded, in a voice 
full of emotion— 

‘IT asked your pardon, because, 
amidst the words just uttered by that 
man, there lay something true: I love 
the chevalier, and the chevalier loves 
me” 

‘«*Can it be possible!” exclaimed the 
dames, in the greatest astonishment. 

«Yes, my kind friends, we love 

each other,” she resumed, with more 
composure ; ‘ we loved each other un- 
wittingly, unawares, and not thinking 
of what might follow. Now, I see— 
I understand—this affection must be 
broken—lI will enter a convent ; Ihave 
no dowry, but can be received as a lay 
sister. Oh, dear Berthe, dear Su- 
zannne, I shall never forget your kind- 
ness ; I will pray for you every day— 
for you alone have been good to me. 
M. de Gréoulx will obey his guardian ; 
it must be so, else he should remain in 
prison. Let him be happy—as to me, 
I will fly from this country. What 
will become of me in this world, where 
people despise and insult me?” Her 
sobs drowned her voice ; after a pause 
she pursued—‘‘ To-morrow you niust 
take me back to the ‘ Visitation,’ and 
inform the baron that I never again 
will see M. Gaspard: that I am dead 
to the world—that Emilie de Lescale 
is anun !” 

Her despair, her elevation of heart, 
her generous resolution, deeply moved 
the dames. Emilie and Gaspard were 
now the objects of all their hopes 
and affections; so they indulged, the 
first time for many years, in that 
unequivocal expression of deep sorrow, 
the more touching when springing from 
long-tried and hardened natures. They 
wept—the poor, forlorn, loveless, joy- 

less, good souls ! 


Tue Chateau de Gréoulx, a very old 
building, situated in the midst of the 
mountains of vane Provence, had 


been built by the Knights Templars in 


the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. After the extinction of this 
order, aud the confiscation of their 


CHAPTER VII. 


« Emilie,” suddenly exclaimed Su- 
zanne, in a tone of determination, 
“leave it all to us; you have been 
insulted—you shall obtain reparation. 
The chevalier is a prisoner—he shall 
soon be set at liberty! To-morrow 
Berthe and I will start off to Gréoulx.” 

A remarkable feature in the life of 
the two Ravens was that constant uni- 
formity of will; it seemed as though 
a desire, a thought, no sooner arose 
within one sister’s bosom, than the 
other instantly experienced a similar 
thought or desire, so closely linked 
were these deserted, disconsolate sis~ 
ters. Intheir hours of intimate chat, 
when they forgot themselves, seated 
as of wont in their roomy chamber, 
they seldom regretted their younger 
years, spent in industrious habits, of- 
tentimes assisting the poor, limited as 
were their means, and piously minis- 
tering the last cares due to the 
perishable frame of man. 

Again did the lovely orphan remain 
alone; but this time she, so to speak, 
blessed the cause of her loneliness. 
Was it not to promote her happiness, 
and, above all, that of her beloved 
chevalier, whom obstacles daily ren- 
dered more dear to her heart? She 
accompanied the Ravens to the coach 
that was to convey them to Gréoulx. 
She followed them with her looks as 
far as her sight could extend, exchang- 
ed signals with them, and when ‘the 
heavy vehicle was lost in the distance, 
she bent her steps homeward. She 
sat herself in the huge arm-chair, and 
having settled the old table before the 
window, she spent the morning read- 
ing that sublime book, wherein the 
voice of God speaks at every page. 
Indeed, a Bible, and ** The Imitation 
of Christ” (that source of blissful con- 
solation), were the only books that 
composed the dames’ library. 

Here we must leave Emilie absorbed 
in pious meditation, whilst we accom- 
pany the good-natured sisters in their 
momentous mission. 









property, the demesne fell into the 
possession of the family of which 
Gaspard de Gréoulx was the last de- 
scendant. 

The Chéteau bore that outward as- 
pect peculiar to all fortresses of the 
middie ages. Its ramparts, com- 
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manding the wretched houses of the 
suburb, were flanked by embattled 
towers, and in the centre of these 
irregular constructions arose the don. 
jon-keep, wherein the archives and 
treasures of the owner were secured. 
But the Seigneurs de Gréoulx had ar- 
ranged the interior of this antique 
residence in a more modern style of 
luxury. The ensemble preserved still 
the religious character of primitive 
buildings; the cloisters still existed, 
surrounded by an extensive lawn, 
wheregn formerly strolled the Knights 
Templars. And above the sombre 
arcades opened large windows with 
sculptured cornices, behind which hung 
heavy curtains of rich silk. The first 
story, entirely built anew under Louis 
XIV., was furnished and decorated 
with all the splendour of that epoch, 
and in this no alteration had been 
effected since the last fifty years. 

On their arrival at Gréoulx, the 
Ravens stopped at the only inn in the 
village. Having changed their travel- 
ling-dresses for gowns of light serge, 
and put on their high and full coifs of 
snow-white cambric, carefully plaited, 
they slowly took their way to the 
castle. 

As they ascended the steep acclivity, 
hemmed in on each side by old stunted 
elms, they recognised, with no slight 
emotion, every site, and every winding, 
every tree, and every stone. 

** Do vou see yonder the tall walnut- 
tree that was struck by lightning on 
Assumption Day, during vespers ?” 
asked Berthe; ‘‘it is still verdant 
and covered with leaves. Here is the 
Madonna in its stone niche, closed by 
wire-work, where we used to suspend 
bunches of white roses.” 

** Behold, Berthe, the small garden 
between the towers! How luxurious 
is the vine covering the walls! What 
profusion of roses, what myriads of 
flowers ; just like in our days!” 

es Zenker, see the woods, the mea- 
dows, they are so beautifully green; 
everything around us is still young 
and beautiful !” 

They exchanged a look, and said 
together, with a deep sigh— 

“Nature has not changed, but 
we!!” 

At the entrance to the castle there 
lived a game-keeper, wearing the livery 
of the baron—it was Berthe who spoke 
to him. He did not condescend to quit 
his seat, and attend to these women who 
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came on foot, but, crossing his arms, 
said, gruffly— 

‘I suppose you come for a collec. 
tion? Every day the baron is pestered 
in the same way, and on holydays it’s 
a regular procession! I don’t think 
you'll be allowed to see monseigneur. 
Go by the large staircase ; you'll find 
servants in the hall; they'll tell you all 
about it.” 

«« He thinks we come to beg,” mur- 
mured Suzanne, with a half smile. 

“« The large stairs are at the fur end 
of the cloister,” added the game- 
keeper. 

“Thank you. We know it,” drily 
respondedSusanne. ‘*Come, dear.” 

Fortunately,they arrived after dinner- 

time, at the hour Baron de Gréoulx 
gave audiences. A valet, having taken 
the orders of the baron, ushered them 
into the audience-chamber. The terri- 
ble old man was seated in his superb 
fauteuil of ebony, on which his coat-of- 
arms was handsomely carved. He was 
dressed after the fashion of the preced- 
ing century: hg wore a velvet jacket 
trimmed with gold lace, and a silk 
doublet richly embroidered, from whose 
centre issued a frill of wide and costly 
lace. An immense wig, with its gra- 
duated and symmetrical curls, framed 
a face whose broad features recalled 
those of Louis XLV. in his old age; 
it was that same jet-black eye, crowned 
by a wide brow; the same compressed 
lips and like attitude of the head; but 
his countenance wanted that noble ex- 
pression and stern kindness so charac- 
teristic in the features of the departed 
monarch. His bearing had a sombre 
haughtiness, and his gesture a sort of 
passionate brusquerie ; at the first look 
one could detect a man to whose will 
every one should bend. 

The Ravens, having cast a hurried 
glance round the hall, made a curtsey. 

**Who are you, and what do you 
want?” asked the baron, with his 
wonted air of arrogance. Moreover, 
he saw at once, how frightfully old and 
ugly were the visitors. 

“« My name is Suzanne!” 

“Mine is—Berthe,” replied 
dames simply. 

The baron started slightly ; but re- 
covering himself as though from a 
causeless fright, he said, tartly— 

** Well, what have you to say ?” 

‘*It’s a long story, which, for the 
honor of the name you bear, must be 
told to you alone, Monsieur le Baron,” 
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replied Suzanne ; “order the doors to 
be closed, and forbid any one to listen, 
or interrupt us.” 

He regarded them without utter- 
ing a word, and remained motionless, 
as if stricken by some ghastly appa- 
rition. Suzanne took the hand-bell 
from the table and rang—a valet pre- 
sented himself. 

*¢ Allow noonenear,” cried the baron, 
‘and stay youin the first antechamber.” 

The valet having withdrawn, the 
dames took seats. 

** Monsieur,” said Suzanne (who, as 
the elder, and possessing a greater fia- 
cility of speech, always took matters 
in hand), “ fifty years ago two young 
girls left by force this chateau, in which 
they were born. The death of the 
Baron, your father, having made you 
the head of the family, you wished to 
be the only heir of the fortune and de- 
mesnes; to accomplish such wishes 
became indispensable that your sisters 
should enter a convent. Young though 
they were, and brought up as they 
had been in ideas of fear and blind 
submission, they dared to resist ; you 


had them cloistered at the Convent of 


the Benedictines of Aix, but they re- 
fused to take the veil. ‘Then you had 
recourse to violence, and by your or- 
ders they were conducted to another 
nunnery, the Carmelites of Arles; there, 
occurred things which, had they been 
divulged, would have caused the prior- 
ess to appear before the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and you, Baron, before the 
Lieutenant-Criminel. The young girls 
assed their twelve months of noviciate 
in a walled cell, being allowed barely 
enough bread and water to prevent their 
dying: of hunger. Having been threaten- 
ed to be left i in this prison all their life- 
time, they feigned to submit; they 
were released from confinement and 
treated more leniently, their vocation 
being deemed sincere. You, monsieur, 
Fer the report that they were on 
the point of pronouncing their vows. 
But one fine day they were vainly 
sought for in their cells; they had 
made their escape, and never since 
were they heard of.” 
During this narrative the Baron 
had grown pale as death. 
«They are dead!” he murmured, 
with a hollow voice; ‘they died years 


ago ” 


‘* They are alive!’ retorted Suzan- 
ne, ‘ they are both alive!” 

‘I don't believe you,” he inter- 
rupted, passionately; ‘after more than 
half a century, whence could they come 
from? And what proofs are there of 
their existence? Those poor creatures 
are dead, I repeat.” 

‘‘ Brother!” cried Suzanne, staring 
in his face, with an expression of proud 
irony, **do you then deny us?’ 

And as-the Baron turned away his 
eyes, with a gesture of confusion and 
rage, she added— 

‘*Indeed, we are no longer the 
handsome Ladies of Gréoulx; work 
and sorrow have long since furrowed 
our faces. You, also, brother, have 
waxed old in prosperity and idleness, 
yet we both recognised you.” 

«* Silence!—if you care for your souls! 
silence!” inte rrupted the heartless Ba- 
ron, hardly able to suppress the out- 
burst of his passion. 

‘“*T have not yet finished our story,” 
coldly resumed Suzanne, who again 
took her seat; “ still must you hear it 
all. Having ‘fle d from the Carmelites 
we knew not what todo, We might 
have dragged you before the Court of 
Parliament and obtained justice ; but 
we thought of the disgrace our family 
would incur, and resolved to live and 
suffer in silence. Whilst you, perhaps, 
expected we would have drowned our- 
selves in the Rhone, we were walking 
across the fields, dressed as country girls, 
and possessing as our only fortune, a 
crown of three livres.* Having been 
brought up like ladies (todo nothing), 
we could not find within ourselves the 
means of exercising some profession. 
But to whomsoever is willing to work 
bread never fails. We took the road to 
Marseilles—that large town where we 
knew not a soul, and in which people 
are easily lost in the crowd. From 
the moment of our arrival, my sister 
thought of our trying to become nurse- 
tenders. To follow this avocation no 
apprenticeship is necessary ; it suffices 
to possess health, courage, and patience, 
and to have discretion and honesty, to 
succeed. We did succeed. For the 
last fifty years we have been well known 
in Marseilles, but no one ever suspected 
to what family we belong—our repu- 
tation is well established ; and so well 
known our probity, that there is not 


* A livre corresponded nearly to a shilling, being composed of twenty-four sous. 
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a house of which the owners would not 
readily trust us the keys. At pre- 

sent, being no longer robust enough 
to care the sick, we me rely attend the 
dead. The good people of Marseilles 
have given us the sobriquet of the ‘ Ra- 
vens,’ and the little children are afraid 
of us; however, this does not prevent 
us from continuing our occupation, 
and advancing our salvation through 
good works. Thus it was that we be- 
came acquainted with our grand-ne- 

phe Wy Gaspard de Gréoulx; he fell ill 
from‘ sorrow, and was thought dead, 
when we were fortunate enough to re- 
call him to life.” 

‘* Does Gaspard know who you are?” 
interrupted the baron, with terror. 

«* He has not the least suspicion in 
the world about it. Ile believes, as 
every one does, that we are of low ex- 
traction—perhaps, the daughters of 
one of your footmen ; for he i is aware 
that we formerly hi ad some acquaint- 
ance with you. He know who you 

are! No, no; neither Gaspard nor 
any living soul. Who could imagine 
that the ‘Ravens’ are of the noble 
house of Gréoulx, and that you, baron, 
are their brother ?” 

«© You have disgraced your name!” 
he exclaimed, violently. ‘I deny 

ou: but what the d 1 came you 
~ for? Do you want me to 
acknowledge you as my sisters ?” 

“We could exact it,” retorted Su- 
zanne, without losing her sang-froid. 

Meanwhile, Berthe listened atten- 
tively, and, by assenting nods, re- 
sponded to the glance of her sister, 
who frequently turned towards her to 
call forth some sign of approbation. 

“‘We could also,” continued the 
tongue-gifted dame, ‘‘ claim our legi- 
timate share of fortune, and the 
interest for fifty years, which would 
amount, at least, to thrice the princi- 
pal; but we are willing to renounce 
everything, under this condition—ths ut 
Gaspar d shall be set at liberty , and left 
to choose his own wife! 

‘*Psha! You are mad!” inter rupted 
he, with an explosion of passion. 
«© You are mad, and the chevalier, too ; 
for he has fallen in love with a certain 
damsel—a girl who has neither name 
nor fortune.’ 

“ You are mist¢ aken, sir ; 
birth is equal to yours,” 
tured Berthe. ‘Her name is Emilie 
de Lescale—she is an orphan ; but we 
adopted her,” 
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“You, filles du diable!” exclaimed 
the astonished Baron ; then it was to 
you I sent La Fleur?” 

‘Yes! brother, to our house; a 
footman came, who threatened Made- 
moiselle de Lescale, and said you would 
have her shut up in the house of the 
Jfilles-repenties. | 'The wretch forgot 
himself so far as to insult the young 
lady, by offering to marry her. As 
sure as I live, baron, she shall obtain 
reparation. I promised it, and she 
must have it.” 

Some moments of silence succeeded 
this animated colloquy. The baron 
had risen from his seat, in an atti- 
tude calculated to intimidate females 
less determined than his sisters; pas- 
sion had made the blood rush to his 
face ; he strode to and fro the hall, 
like a man out of his senses. Mean- 
while, the dames, stern and impassible, 
followed him with a calm gaze. 

‘* Mon frere,” abruptly said Suzanne, 
with placid firmness, ‘* decide—decide 
instantly—yield or refuse ; whichever 
you please—but speak at once; we 
neither can nor will wait !” 

‘*Indeed!” he interrupted, with 
ds ark irony. ‘* You come here, think- 
ing to hold a pistol at my throat! 
You dictate conditions!—utter threats! 
Tush, woman, you are dreaming! I 
am not afraid! I defy you!” 

Yet he trembled in his secret soul. 
He found, in his sisters, that same 
determined, unflinching spirit, charac- 
teristic of his family. It became 
obvious to him that he was struggling 
against iron wills, akin to his own. He 
looked downwards, when Suzanne, 
advancing close to him, with cool re- 
solution, said, slowly and distinctly— 

«Then you refuse? You deny 
justice to us and Gaspard, as well as 
satisfaction to Mademoiselle de Les- 
cale? Be itso. We take upon our- 
selves to have justice rendered to 
every one of us. But beware, bro- 
ther! You will surely repent it in 
this world, and perhaps in the next! 
Men will despise you; and God may 
visit this injustice upon you. It will 
be your own doing. You shall be 
summoned before judges, to acknow- 
ledge your sisters,,the ‘ Ravens,’ as 
the Marseillais call them. We will 
bring before the court undeniable 
proofs of our identity. You compel 
us to go thus far—thus far will we go. 
We leave the chateau to- day, to return 
soon, not humble and scorned, but 
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under our real name—as becomes 
Mesdemoiselles de Gréoulx. Farewell!” 

He sprang violently to the door, 
and beckoned his sisters to resume their 
seats. 

«Listen to me,” he said, trying to 
regain coolness and composure, ‘and 
curb his pr ide to the exigencies of this 
terrible juncture. ‘“ Listen—1 will 
not be the one to dishonor our house 
by such a scandal ;—nor can I grant 
your demand. It is impossible for me 
to do so. Neither you nor Gaspard 
are conscious of the true state of 
things.” 

They regarded him with surprise 
and distrust; he stood, his head 
drooping on his breast — speechless, 
and visibly depressed. He seemed tor- 
tured by the irretrievable nec cessity of 
coming to a full disclosure. 

‘*Speak!” ejaculated Suzanne, im- 
patiently. ‘Speak, Baron, or we 
withdraw instantly. 

Then it was, that, for the first time, 
the Baron de Gréoulx humbled his 
pride, and sacrificed his own will. At 
length he said, in a bitter tone of 
voice— 

‘You wish that young girl, Made- 
moiselle de Lescale, to become a great 
lady, do you not? You wish her 
also to be rich? Learn, then, the 
whole truth, and know that I am a 
ruined man! That unless Gaspard 
re-establish his fortune by a rich 
alliance, the Baronage of Gréoulx 
will be forthwith sold by my creditors!” 

‘““We will buy the demesne from 
them,” quietly replied Suzanne. 

* You!” cried the baron, who 
thought they were raving. “ How the 
deuce could you have earned a suf- 
ficient sum of money? Is it by tend- 
ing the sick, and burying the dead ?” 

“He interrupted himself with an out- 
burst of convulsive laughter, and 
shrugged his shoulders in pity. 

«This part of our lives still remains 
to be told,” quietly retorted Suzanne, 
not in the least diseoncerted. About 
thirty years ago, we had to nursetend 
a merchaut who had attempted 
poisoning himself; the unfortunate 
man, though at the point of death, 
refused every assistance. As we re- 
presented that he ran the risk of losing 
both his body and soul, he confessed 
that he wished to die, not being able 
to bear the disgrace of having his bills 
dishonored. ‘The amount required was 
only ten thousand livres: by collect- 


ing all our savings, we made up and 
lent him this sum. This brought him 
good luck; he speedily recovered ; 
we left our money in his hands, and 
took an interest in his business. At 
the present day, not only is the firm 
Vincent and Co. one of the wealthiest 
in Marseilles, but we possess nearly 
four hundred thousand crowns: this 
shall be Emilie’s portion, if she marry 
our grand-nephew. Would not this 
be sufficient to prevent the baronage 
from being sold?” 

*¢ Certainly, it would be sufficient,” 
replied the baron, almost choked with 
emotion and amazement; he thought 
he would go mad with joy. 

“We ha ave to thank the Almighty, 
who has so willed all this,” ejacula: ed 
Suzanne. “ Previous to our acquaint- 
ance with Gaspard, we intended be- 
queathing our fortune to charitable 
institutions; we never purposed to 
enjoy it, for it little agrees with the 
station we have lived in so long; it will 
cheer us to think hereafter that this 
money has served to preserve the ho- 
nour of our family. Yet, Monsieur 
le Baron, we have still a request to 
make—Let the dear young people be 
kept ignorant of past and present af- 
fairs. You will give by contract the 
demesne of Gréoulx to Gaspard, as a 
marriage-settlement. 

The baron started. 

“‘ Would you prefer him to redeem 
it?” returned Suzanne; ‘‘is it not 
better to spare yourself this affront. 
You will call together your creditors, 
we will pay them; and no one can 
ever suspect that you dissipated the 
fortune of your father !” 

The baron felt confused and si- 
lenced. One could divine in him the 
sufferings of a haughty mind, com- 
pelled to choose between two humi- 
liations ; yet he could not long hesi- 
tate. 

‘I give full consent,” he said, 
last, “ but will not interfere in any- 
thing. Let the marriage take place 
at once. Gaspard may bring his wife 
to the chateau; she will be welcome 
as the lady and mistress. I am old, 
and will devote my latter days to work 
out my salvation.” 

Berthe heaved a sigh, tantamount to 
** The saints be praised y" 

Both sisters rose from their chairs. 

‘‘ Farewell, brother,” said Berthe, 
holding out her hand to him; “ we shall 
not meet again; we return to our lit- 
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tle home in the Rue St. Laurent. 
Though Emilie be not aware how near 
we stand related to Gaspard, I know 
their hearts ; they will prove grate ful, 
and remember us in their blissful life.’ 
Ere departing, the old women seemed 
to address a mute adieu to all things 
around them; they carried, once more, 
their looks round the capacious hall ; 
with each object, with every piece of 
furniture, was associated some recollec- 
tion; they contemplated the various 
family portraits hanging on the wain- 
sco ting, and stopped before that of 
their mother. ‘The noble lady, who 
had been cut off in the prime of life, 
was represented holding in her arms 
two lovely, rosy little girls. 





Turee weeks later, the marriage of 
Gaspard de Gréoulx and Emilie de 
Leseale was celebrated at St. Laurent’'s 
church, with the utmost simplicity ; no 
one being present save the good Ra- 
vens, M. V incent, and three of his 
friends required as witnesses. 

After mass the dames accompanied 
the young couple to their house. The 
carriage, wherein they were to start 
for Gréoulx, already awaited thein at 
the door. Having changed her rich 
coifs of white lace, and her robe of 
Indian muslin, for a travelling-dress, 
the bride detached from over the man- 
tel-piece the wreath of everlastings, 
which she mingled with her wedding 
bouquet. 

Emilie felt her heart breaking at the 
idea of leaving the Ravens; her 
eyes were suffused with tears ; Gasp: ard 
Ww vhispered to her tende rly —* It is but 
for atime!” She felt solaced by this 
promise, and held the sisters in a long 
and close embrace. 

At last Gaspard said, pressing their 
hands— 

«*T owe you everything! you saved 
me from death, recone iled me with the 
baron, and gave me Emilie. Oh! let 
me hope we shall not be long sepa- 
rated trom you, who have bestowed a 
motherly affection upon us.” 

‘* Because we love you as if you 
were our children,” said Suzanne, with 
heartfelt emotion, whilst Berthe was 
unable to speak from grief. Be ever 
happy, dear children, and think often 
of ‘the Ravens,’ who thank heaven 
for having permitted them to make you 
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**Thus we were!” murmured Su. 
zanne, with a deep sigh. 

«Come, sister, come!” 
w iping away a tear. 

‘The baron had risen, but he was 
utterly unmoved ; his eye was dry, 
and _ his countenance expressed but 
impatience. 

** Farewell, brother,” repeated Su- 
zanne ; **all is over between us; now 
your pe ople ni iv come; to every one 
we are but two old strangers. 

Having said this, the Ravens made 
a low curtsey, and slowly withdrew. 

The baron having rung the bell— 

«* La Fleur,” said he to the lacquey, 
** accompany these ladies down stairs.” 


said Berthe, 


so. Pray for Berthe and for me, and 
promise to come often to see us.” 

‘Soon, very soon,” repeated the 
happy lovers, asthe ny quitted t! ie house, 
and stepped into the carriage, which 
soon carried them off at the full gal- 
lop of four fiery steeds, 

A few hours afterwards, the dames’ 
attendance was required to minister 
the last cares to the canon of the ca- 
thedral. The saintly women made 
every haste to go and fulfil this pious 
duty, which fortun: ately caused some 
diversion from the state of loneliness 
to which they heretofore saw them- 
selves doomed. 

Meanwhile, Gaspard and Emilie 
yielded to the charm of those first mo- 
ments, which brought the realisation 
of their fondest hopes. They formed 
many a sweet plan for the future ; but 
with each and ever y thought that of the 
dear old dames was ever associated. 
Swiftly did they glide, those hours 
spent in recalling the emotions of the 
past, and in picturing to themselves 
the joys to come ! 

Oh! well might ye, angels from 
above! have envied the divine bliss- 
fulness of these two beings, who had 
preserved that purity of soul, that 
naiveté of feelings and thoughts which 
hereafter give more zest to all earthly 
sensations. 

So happily did time while away, that 
when the carriage stopped at the gate 
of the chateau, Gaspard and Enuilie 


thought their journey but the unravel- 
ling of some fairy tale. 
Agreeably to their master’s instruc- 
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tions, all the people of the baron were 
gathered at the entrance-vestibule to 
welcome the future proprietors of the 
chateau. From the windows of the 
picture-gallery, the baron witnessed 
their entrée; they ascended the large 
stairs, and were soon in his presence. 

He received them, half frowning, 
half smiling; but the joyful expres- 
sion of Gaspard’s face, on the one hand, 
and on the other, the graceful and 
prepossessing countenance of Emilie, 
soon melted the ice; so much so, that 
the baron began to say to himself that 
he might still lead a happy life: his 
declining days being cheered by the 
society of the handsome couple, who 
would watch over and smile upon his 
still green old age. 

That evening the stern baron sat 
not alone to supper : three covers 
had been laid in a cosey little boudoir, 
where Louis XIV. and the fair La 
Valliére had once deigned to partake 
of a luncheon. The repast passed off 
gaily, and when Madame de Gréoulx 
and her Gaspard retired, they had al- 
ready made good frie nds w ith the baron. 

To say the truth, since the mys- 
terious visit of the two black women 
(as the servants called them), a com- 
plete change had taken place in his 
character, ‘to the utter fright of the 
household, who dreaded as much this 
sudden transformation of their master’s, 
as though he had changed from a mild 
to a passionate disposition: they were 
sure something extraordinary ‘should 
happen, and the wise-heads of the cha- 
teau boasted their deep penetration, 
when monseigneur apprised all his 
people of the marriage of his grandson, 
who was to take immediate possession 
of the demesne. 

**No wonder,” said the valet, ‘* mon- 
seigneur did not scold me once these 
three days!” 

‘“‘ Nor did he curse me for driving 
too slow,” thought the coachman. 

** Nor threaten to dismiss me for 
taking bad care of the cellar,” re- 
marked the butler. 

The fact is, that the venerable M. 
de Gréoulx had, familiarly speaking, 
turned over a new leaf. His chap- 
lain had watched his opportunity, and 
used over the baron all the persuasion 
of his holy eloquence to bring on the 
victory of the good over the evil spirit. 

Fortunately, this time, Father Syi- 
vestre’s admonitions were not vain. At 
first, a regular volley of ungracious 


words were the sole response of the 
old man, who even so far forgot him- 
self as to give vent to the most vio- 
lent paroxysm of passion ; but this fit 
was his last, and from that day he 
earnestly commenced amending his life. 

Time wore away, and things went 
on more and more smoothly. Young 
Monseiur de Gréoulx and his wife now 

illed the baron ‘* Futher,” and were 
treated by him with truly paternal 
kindness. 

Since her departure, Emilie had 
never allowed two days to pass with- 
out writing to her dear dames, and to 
the last affectionate note she had sent, 
Gaspard had added as postscript, that 
**he and Emilie would be in Mar- 
seilles before the end of another week.” 
Unknown to his wife, the young 
man bought a cottage within a stone’s 
throw of the de mesne, and having had 
it comfortably furnished, communi- 
cated to Emilie his plan of bringing 
the dames to Gréoulx, that they might 
peaceably end their days in the little 
mansion he had purchased for this pur- 
pos e. 

Great was the joy of Emilie at this 
news, and with delight did she hail 
the day appointed to leave for Mar- 
seilles. 

The Baron was one of those beings 
to whom the absence of a friend is, in 
some manner necessary, to make them 
well comprehend how dear to them 
are those from whom they part. For 
many years he had been a stranger to 
all emotion, save that which is caused 
by violent anger; but he then felt a 
something, which he could not well de- 
fine, when he, the morose old man, 
parted from ‘his dear children,” as 
he now called them. 

It seemed as though his heart, so 
long deaf to tender affections, eagerly 
wished to repay itself, and regain the 
time lost. At last he knew that man’s 
mission is all but one of self-gratifica - 
tion. 

The dames had been watching some 
time, when at length the carriage 
stopped at their door, and in one mo- 
ment they received Emilie in their 
arms, and even embraced the cheva- 
lier. 

When Emilie apprised them of the 
plan Gaspard had formed for their 
living near the chateau, she encoun- 
tered many difficulties : nothing could 
determine ‘‘ the Ravens” to give up 
their industrious habits, and quit Mar- 
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seilles : to conquer their reluctance, it 
required no less than that eloquence 
which springs from affection ; nor 
would Berthe have had the courage 
to forsake their house, comfortless as 
it was, had not Gaspard promised to 
buy it from the landlord and preserve 
it in the state it then stood, with this 
mere condition, that the other rooms 
should be rendered inhabitable. 

All matters being agreed upon, the 
charge of this place was forthwith en- 
trusted to a person recommended by 
M. Vincent, and minute directions 
given to preserve, in that same order 
of fifty years’ standing, that chamber 
wherein the good dames had lived so 
many dreary yet peaceful days. 
Emilie and Gaspard took delight in 
thinking that they could occasionally 
return to this Rue St. Laurent, in a 
way of pilgrimage, bringing back their 
dear old friends, and enjoying with 
them some cosey evenings as of yore. 

It was a momentous era in “the 
Ravens’ ” life the day they left Mar- 
seilles, Notwithstanding the certainty 
of a change for the better, they could 
not easily reconcile the idea of spend- 
ing in "idleness the remainder of lives 
hitherto so laborious sly engaged. How- 
ever they had promise .d, and they 
would not now frustrate their friends’ 
expectations. 

Previous to their departure, they 
received from M. Vincent a sum sufli- 
cient for their suppoxt during the fol- 
lowing six months. ‘The debts of their 
brother were being paid ; but this 
done, there would still remain in the 
merchant’s hands what would censure 
them a modest but independent 
lihood. 


They took possession of their cot- 


AlVC- 


tage, and though for fifty years weaned 
from every comfort, easily got accus- 


tomed to their new mode of living: 
to them it was like a pleasing shadow 
of that sumptuous life of younger days. 

Emilie was a daily visitor at the 
dames’ cottage, but ever vainly had 
she insisted upon their coming to see 
her at the chateau; she was at a loss 
to find what imperious reasons could 
prevent their gratifying her wish, As 
to the old baron, he had heard of his 
sisters living at Gréoulx, but he felt 
no anxiety whatever on the subject, 
relying implicitly upon their promise 
never to disclose their real parentage. 

Two years had elapsed ; meanw hile 
not a single cloud had as yet obscured 
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the sunny days of the inmates of 

Greoulx; nor did the dames regret 
having quitted Marseilles. Their time 
was busily occupied. Suzanne, scarce- 
ly able tomove out, contrived to make 
clothing for the poor, whilst Berthe 
read to her, or would absent herself 
to attend to the sick of the neighbour- 
hood, and this still more readily than 
at the time she received money for 
her attendance. ‘The charitable old 
souls were assisted in their good works 
by Emilie, whose presence had brought 
ease and comfort among the less for- 
tunate people of the environs. 

Since their marriage the chevalier 
and his wife had taken two journeys 
to Marseilles ; the first time the dames 
had accompanied them; but of late 
Suzanne’s health had caused deep 
anxiety to Berthe, who could by no 
means think of leg aving her sister even 
for a tew days. 

During the last pilgrimage of young 
M. de Gréoulx, an accident had be. 
fallen the baron, which, though at first 
deemed of no importance, afterwards 
proved fatal to him. Old as he was, 
he should enjoy every day two hours’ 
ridein his park. Noman wasmore fond 
of horses than he ; and, moreover, he 
was an excellent horseman. How- 
ever, one morning, regardless of a re- 
cent indisposition, he would enjoy his 
wonted sport, and mounted a tho- 
rough-bred horse which had not been 
out for several days. This animal, 
naturally restless and fiery, got sud. 
denly frightened by the dise harge of 
a gun from the neighbouring demesne, 
and reared in the most frightful man- 
ner, standing almost erect on his hind 
legs; neither whip, spur, nor bridle 
were of avail ;—that day the baron’s 
skill betrayed him. Being unable to 
master his steed, he was violently 
thrown on the ground, and received 


contusion on his head, The poor 
gentleman was brought instantly to 
his chamber. A surgeon was soon 


in attendance, who pronounced the 
wound to be of a slight nature. How- 
ever, the chevalier and his wife were 
summoned back to the chateau. Their 
anxiety was only equalled by the satis- 
faction experienced by the baron, on 
their return, 

In truth, during their absence, he 
had found himself lonely and desolate. 

Emilie assumed at once the charge 
ot tending Gaspard’s grandfather, and 
indeed no daughter eould have dis- 
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played more unremitting zeal and ten- 
der solicitude. 

Suzanne and Berthe, when made 
cognizant of their brother’s accident, 
were on the point of coming to the 
Chateau to minister to him; but they 
remembered their pledge of secrecy, 
and contented themselves with ‘Yreceiv- 
ing daily tidings through Gaspard and 
Enilie. 

A month after the accident we have 
related, the baron, whose convalescence 
seemed fairly established, suddenly felt 
weaker than usual, and complained of 
violent pains in his head; a consul- 
tation of medical men from Marseilles 
was held the next morning, and their 
opinion was, that congestion of the 
brain wasimminent; should theirappre- 
hensions be justified, they anticipated 
fatal consequences, owing to the age 
of the patient and the h: rd life he had 
led. 

They deemed it prudent to commu- 
nicate this sad intelligence to M. Gas- 
pard de Gréoulx, that he might pro- 
vide for every contingency. Having 
previously conferred with Father Syl- 
vestre on this alarming subject, both 
were of the one mind, that they should 
avail themselves of the few hours of 
reason that the baron would be spared. 
It was the grandson who had to pre- 
pare his grandfather for this solemn 
disclosure, and to impress upon him 
the impending necessity of putting to 
rights temporal as well as spiritual 
affairs. 

The baron bore this with great 
strength of mind; having remained for 
several hours closeted with his grand. 
son, and made him write his last in- 
structions, he took a few hours of rest. 
In the evening he desired Emilie to 
send at once for the two old women, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, for 
Mesdemoiselles Suzanne and Berthe, 
as he designated them. At this de- 
mand Madame de Gréoulx experienced 
great surprise ; often had she, as well 
as Gaspard, spoke n to him of the two 
sisters, yet never had he uttered a 
word respecting them, but seemed 
more than reluctant to hear them 
mentioned. 

Nevertheless, the Baron’s demand 


was complied with; Gaspard himself 


brought the message to the Ravens, 
who were slow to believe that their 
brother wished to see them; but for 
the entreaties of the Chevalier, and his 
insisting that time was pressing, they 


would have persisted in their refusal. 
At last they yielded. This time they 
entered the Chateau with feelings of 
even deeper melancholy than the last. 
It was not the healthy and yet green 
old man they came to meet, but their 
dying br other! They were forthwith 
ushered into the patient’s chamber ; the 
Baron called them to his bedside, and 
bade them sit near him ; but the sorrow- 
ine sisters knelt close to the couch, 
each holding a hand of the man whose 
heartless conduct they forgot in this 
extreme moment. By his desire, Gas- 
pard and his wife were immediately 
sent for; he ordered the doors to be 
closed, and said ina low yet solemn 
voice— 

66 Gaspard—Emilie—I feel life is de- 
parting from me! Already my head 
grows heavy, and I can hardly collect 
my thoughts. Listen, then, to these, 
perhaps my last words. I have been 
cruelly unjust towards two beings, 
of whom 1 am the unworthy brother. 
But I thank God, that, in his mercy, 
he has permitted my heart to recover 
from that protracted state of error 
and cruelty! Suzanne! Berthe! em- 
brace your brother, and forgive him 
for the awful life to which he con- 
demned you. Would to God that I 
could live to love and honor you as 
you deserve! Yes, Gaspard! Emilie 
they are my sisters! my own good sis- 
ters! Love them dearly for 1 my sake 
and for your own, for it is to them you 
owe the happiness you now enjoy. 
Come close to me, and receive the bless- 
ings of my heart.” 

They all four kneeled, and the 
Baron, spreading over them his tremb- 
ling hands, faltered— 

* May you all be h: ippy! Suzanne! 
Berthe ! my own dear sisters, forgive 
me and pray for me!” 

He could not say more ; his strength 
forsook him, and.he half fainted in the 
arms of Berthe. This scene had over- 

me ° 
powered him. They all retired to the 
adjacent chamber, and he was left to 
the care of the doctor, whose constant 
attendance had been requested by 
Gaspard. 

After the first moment of natural 
emotion, Emilie and Gaspard clasped 
in fel arms the Ravens, whom they 
could now call their dear aunts. The 
discovery of their parentage would 
have rendered them dearer to their 
hearts, had not their affection long 
since reached the highest climax. The 
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Baron’s state became daily more alarm- 
ing, and notwithstanding all efforts to 
combat the progress of the disease, a 
fortnight afterwards the old gentle- 
man breathed his last. Ere his soul 
fled to a better land, the baron had 
recovered some moments of lucidity, 
and expressed, in broken and barely 
audible sentences, the sincerity of his 
regrets for the past, and hopes for the 
life to come. It was, indeed, a sub- 
lime spectacle! the death of this man, 
who; after years of recklessness, now 
closed his eyes in peace with men and 
with his Creator. 

All the inmates of the Chateau spent 
the day in prayer, and, towards even- 
ing, the sainted sisters performed in 
silence and tears that duty which they 
had so often fulfilled towards stran- 
gers. Gaspard and Emilie experienced 
that true sorrow which is better felt 
than told. Through affection, as much 
as through a sense of justice to Suzanne 
and Berthe, they insisted that the two 
sisters should henceforth live in the 
Chateau, and be restored to that po- 
sition of which they had been so long 
deprived. Indeed they could oppose 
no good reason to the tender request 
of their young friends ; moreover, there 
was something consoling for them in 
the idea of ending their days in this 
mansion, where their ancestors were 
born, had lived, and died. 

Soon were the good dames estab- 
lished in the Chateau; poor, forlorn 
creatures, as they had been for many 
years, this was a late, but just reward 
for all they had suffered. The happi- 
ness they now enjoyed prolonged, as it 
were, their d: ays. They lived ten yearson 
the demesne of their fathers, witnessing 
the unalloyed felicity which was their 
own work. Norof these ten years did one 
day elapse unmarked by some charitable 
deed. At last their career drew to its 
close ; yet it seemed as though Death 
himself” hesitated separating ‘these be- 
ings whose destiny’ had been so closely 
linked upon earth. A week had scarce- 
ly elapsed since the death of Suzanne, 
when Berthe was relieved from her 
earthly mission. Living, the poor had 
loved them ; dead, they w vere still blessed 
and remembered, for they left a sum 
of ten thousand livres to be distributed 
amongst the poor families of Gréoulx. 


The grief of Emilie and Gaspard 


The Two Ravens. —Chapler VII, 


May, 


may be easily imagined. But for the 
blessings of Providence bestowed upon 
them, they would have felt more bit- 
terly being bereft of their beloved 
dames, 

Since the death of his grandfather, 
Gaspard had naturally inherited the 
title of Baron de Gréoulx, and, owing 
to his kind and well-directed efforts, 
promoted the welfare of his numerous 
tenants; such conduct, in those times 
of despotism, was indeed of more than 
rare occurrence. 

The young Baron and his wife out- 
lived their aunts by many years. Their 
happiness continued unabated, but 
never did they prove ungrateful to the 
memory of the Ravens. In a retired 
spot of the demesne a monument had 
been erected to the good sisters, which 
Gaspard and Emilie would often visit, 
accompanied by two lovely little girls, 
who each time brought flowers to the 
tomb of theiraunts. Welldid these chil- 
dren know who rested there, for their 
mother constantly spoke to them of 
their dear grandaunts, ‘‘who had gone 
to heaven.” Every morning would 
they run, singing, and smiling to wish 
good morning, and bow ‘to their 
aunts’ portraits; and each time the 
gallery echoed with their silvery and 
merry laughter, as they said, ‘* Good 
morning, Aunt Suzanne! Good morn- 
ing, Aunt Berthe!” For Emilie’s 
daughters were also called «‘ Suzanne” 
and * Berthe.” What names could 
have sounded more sweetly to Gas- 
pard’s and his wife’s ears ? 

At the time of the first French Re- 
volution the Ravens were still remem- 
bered in Marseilles, and their house 
in the Rue St. Laurent showed to 
strangers. But long since had the 
feelings of the Marseillais undergone 
a complete change. It was, then, 
neither terror nor repulsion that their 
names brought to recollection; for 
their pious and charitable life was no 
longer a secret. So true was the re- 
spect entertained for them, that, short- 
ly after they had left their gloomy 
abode, their sobriquet had been thus 
modified: ‘* The Sainted Ravens,” a 
well-deserved tribute paid to their 
memory, which for years after was 
loved and revered by all the good 
people of Marseilles. 
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A FEW MORE RANDOM RECORDS OF A RAMBLE IN THE EAST. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GREAT HADGE TO THE JORDAN—THE MAD ABBE—NIGHT MARCH THROUGH THE DESERT OF 
JUDAH—A PASSAGE OF ARMS—RETURN TO JERUSALEM. 


Notuinc makes a man (ina small way) 
more savage than to have his natural 
rest broken at an unreasonable hour 
of the morning, especially if he has 
earned a fair spell of sleep by more 
than ordinary exercise on the previous 
day. It was, then, in anything but a 
charitable frame of mind that I rose, 
some hours before daybreak, roused 
by thecry of the Imaun from the 
minaret of the mosque hard by— 
“Come to prayer!” sung out the 
leathern-lunged stentor— Come to 
prayer, it is better to pray than to 
sleep.” Better! As if he left one the 
alternative ; it was completely a do-as- 
you-like-or-I'll-make-you affair. So 
Morpheus having received his coup 
de grace from the unconscionable 
Moslem, J shuffled into my clothes by 
moonlight, coolly consigning the rest- 
less Imaun to the hottest nook in 
purgatory. 

I had shifted my quarters from the 
locanda of Antonio, to the private 
lodging of Mashallum, a Jewish con- 
vert, who resided at no great distance 
from the Damascus gate; it was a 
“come down in the world,” as far as 
locality was concerned, but in every 
other respect a decidedly advantageous 
change. I would recommend any 
traveller, on his arrival at Jerusalem, 
to inquire for the residence of Ma- 
shallum, the converted Jew. 

All the companions with whom I 
had travelled from Cairo had left for 
Europe, and I—like that poetic plant, 
“the last rose of summer ”—was con- 
sequently “left blooming alone,” a 
resident, as long as my exchequer 
would stand it, in Jerusalem. Poor, 
desolate Jerusalem! even still my heart 
lingers there, and memory dwells with 
regretful reminiscence on the “mourn. 
ing waysof Zion.” How feelingly the 
psalmist !—** Thy servants take plea- 
sure in her stones, and favour the dust 
thereof.” But where are we wander- 
ing to ? 

VOL. XXXV.—NO. CCIX. 


This was the day of the great 
Hadge, the grand annual pilgrimage 
to the Jordan, an event, doubtless, of 
no small note to Christendom, seeing 
that not only were the bodies of some 
thousands of true believers to be 
cleansed in the consecrated stream, 
but, by one and the same operation, 
their souls were to be benefited to an 
unknown amount. So, despite of the 
vows I had registered in my late un- 
lucky expedition, of never again 
tempting fortune on the plains of Je- 
richo, I ‘girded my loins” for asecond 
venture, having previously completed 
all requisite preliminary arrangements. 
As Paulo was absent from Jerusalem, 
1 borrowed a friend's servant to sup- 
ply his place. Omar Bey had also 
been put through his usual protesta- 
tions ; and having lain in wait for 
him about half an hour, I fell upon 
his drove of horse and mules, under 
convoy of his Nubian slave, and select- 
ing agallant grey, with gaudy trap- 
pings, which veracious Omar assured 
me was destined for an Aga, I left 
him the sorry nag he had generously 
designed for me, with my best compli- 
ments to the Aga. 

Leaving Khaleel to load the mules, 
and follow as best he might, I hastened 
to St. Stephen's-gate, outside which 
some English friends and I had, the 
night before, agreed to rendezvous. 
It was scarcely half-past five o'clock in 
the morning; yet even at this early 
hour the narrow streets and lanes were 
pouring forth their swarms of pil- 
grims, forming, as I reached the 
thoroughfare, so dense a throng, that 
it required a full share, not only of 
the “suaviter in modo,” but also of 
the “fortiter in re,” to extricate my- 
self and my little charger from the 
clamorous crowd. 

Once outside the gateway, what a 
scene was presented! All down the 
steep, into the narrow valley of the 
Kedron, up nearly to the oon of 
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Olives, where the camel-road to Jericho 
turns the shoulder of the hill, were 
long continuous lines of Arab women, 
shrouded in their loose white eezars. 
On the right of the gate, the Turkish 
cemetery was peopled with these 
ghostly figures, the shrill, incessant 
clamour of whose countless tongues 
guaranteed, however, their complete 
identity with the fair ones of this 
earth. Blessings on the fair sex, and 
their well-hung tongues, what a sullen, 
silent, plodding world we should have 
without them! 

Between these lines of inquisitive 
spectators flowed an unbroken, but not 
unruffied stream of pilgrims—dingy 
Abyssinians — swaggering Greeks— 
fox-eyed, heavy-browed Copts—Cos- 
sacks, in shaggy jerkins—Syrians and 
native Christians from Asia Minor— 
Armenians — Latin priests — cowled 
monks, and countless varieties from 
almost every Christian State in Eu- 
rope; then the women, and, good 
lack ! the tribes of children! Wo- 
men in every variety of strange cos- 
tume—fine fur-lined jackets and bright 
scarlet inexpressibles, striped silks, and 
robes of rain-bow hues innumerable, 
red caps and spangled turbans of divers 
sorts—‘‘sure such a sight,” &c. But 
let me here record my own private 
opinion, to wit, that not a lady who 
came under my notice, that memorable 
day, cut a more grotesque or incom- 
prehensible figure, than the wife of an 
Italian in the service of the Basha, 
who, seated astride on a bay nag, ap- 
peared, from the saddle upwards, a 
very respectable female, in a new silk 
petticoat and Leghorn hat; while, from 
the knee downwards, tight pantaloons, 
well-polished Wellingtons, worn Hes- 
sian- wise, and bright heel-spurs, hinted 
strongly at the opposite sex. ‘To com- 
plete the observer's bewilderment, the 
Jady’s face was altogether hidden by a 
flowing veil. But just take a look at 
the strange medley of equipages: here 
comes a string of camels, tied head- 
and-tail—mothers and their infant 
families perched on, or clustering 
round their enormous hunches; mark 
how that careful father stows his well- 
grown daughter in the saddle-bag! 
while the little heir-apparent is pa- 
raded on the pommel! Women and 
children mounted on headstrong mules 
bear down all before them. With what 
mock humility that reverend padre 
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bestrides his diminutive donkey, the 
keen eye glancing furtively around, 
under cover of the broad-brimmed 
Leghorn. Now come a body of stout 
peasantry, from Bethlehem, the wo- 
men with hale, hearty faces, decked 
in their gayest dresses, trudging stur- 
dily along. Here are the mounted 
Bedaween, shouting, swearing, and 
blazing away in every direction— 
* Yellah! yellah! make way for the 
wild horsemen, or they'll ride us 
down.” 

Borne onward by this stream of life, 
my mettlesome little grey jumping as if 
he were galvanised at every discharge 
of fire-arms, I took temporary refuge in 
the little enclosure in front of our 
Lady Mary’s Chapel. Verily old Cai- 
phas and she must have enjoyed im- 
perturbable repose, sleeping it out in 
their narrow resting-place, while the 
very court of the sanctuary rung be- 
neath the iron hoofs of impatient 
steeds, and the surrounding air was 
rent with a Babel of tongues. Here I 
lost my party, and found a Jong, gaunt 
missionary, red-hot from India, two 
Christian Jews, and little Antonio, the 
round-barrelled secretary of our worthy 
English consul, Mr. Young, who had 
likewise put into the same place for 
shelter. As for Khaleel and my effects, 
they were, as yet, nowhere, and I had 
only to hope the best. After screwing 
up our courage for the plunge, we 
dashed into a partial opening in the 
line of march, not without woeful 
misgivings as to our chance of reaching 
Jericho. What an overpowering crush! 
At one moment we were inextricably 
involved amongst a string of drome- 
daries—the next, all but turned over 
by a band of women mounted on mis- 
guided mules, which made a point of 
rushing into the very densest portion 
of the throng. Separated from my 
casual companions, I found myself, at 
last, near the head of the main body, 
where the Sardinian consul, in holiday 
apparel, figured on a fiery little horse ; 
whether he or I was the involuntary 
aggressor, 1 cannot say, but, coming 
accidently into collision, I bore away 
no small portion of his braided panta- 
loons on the corner of my _ shovel 
stirrup, leaving him a disconsolate 
mourner over the wreck of a pair of 
bran-new trowsers. 

We had cleared the Mount of Olives, 
and were now on the direct road to 
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Jericho, which, as every one knows, is 
really no road at all—the rugged path 
winding through wild cliffs, skirting 
inaccessible crags, or leading along 
narrow valleys; and, after about two 
hours and a-half, we reached rather an 
extensive waddy, bounded on either 
side by the hills; here, having out- 
stripped the Turkish cavalry and come 
up with the infantry, the commander 
of the forces called a halt—a judicious 
and seasonable manceuvre. Pilgrims 
and escort, we numbered about five 
thousand souls; and, in our disorderly 
array, the tail of our ungainly multi- 
tude could scarcely have passed the 
valley of the Kedron. The glorious 
scene of confusion that was now pre- 
sented baffles all attempt at description: 
as far back as the eye could reach, the 
train of pilgrims was seen winding 
down the narrow road by which we 
reached this waddy—in the waddy it- 
self, whole families might be seen 
sprawling together onthe dusty ground, 
many individuals of whom appeared 
immediately to be trodden under foot— 
mules and horses without riders, were 
rushing madly through the throng— 
women and children were swept by 
dozens from the camel-panniers— 
horses were tumbling and asses rolling ; 
such a melee I never witnessed, and yet, 
incredible to relate, up to this first 
stage of the journey I could only hear 
of two unfortunates who had been 
actually crushed to death! For my 
own part | could not congratulate 
wnyself with escaping unscathed from 
the encounter, my Arab saddle having 
been split from top to bottom, and now 
merely held together by some shreds 
of the leather covering, and a strap 
which went round the horse. Indeed, 
I had for some time been riding as 
nearly on the neck of the animal as his 
arched crest would permit, wondering 
now and then at the propensity my 
saddle had for straying towards my 
liorse’s ears. 

At length the cavalry came up—the 
irregular cavalry, as they were very 
properly denominated—consisting of 
ill-looking Cavasses in tattered nizam 
jackets, and any-colouredinexpressibles; 
bare-legged for the most part; with 
turban or tarboosh, according to the 
exigency or fancy of the wearer; arms 
as various as costume, and steeds to 
correspond. With these came a large 
body of Bedaween, which swelled their 


numbers, and completed the confusion 
of their disarray. 

We were now marshalled into some- 
thing like order, the Turkish foot and 
our commandant leading the van, the 
interval between the infantry and 
main body of the pilgrims being oecu- 
pied by mounted Cavasses. This, in a 
inilitary poiut of view, might seem to 
be a rather extraordinary disposition 
of our force; but it soon became evi- 
dent that it was based on a principle 
of sound practical strategy, the motto 
of our guard being, * Save us from our 
friends, and we will save ourselves from 
our enemies.” No sooner had we re- 
sumed our march, than a general rush 
on the soldiery was made by the fore- 
most body of pilgrims—every one en- 
deavoured to get first; the pressure 
from behind was overwhelming, and the 
infantry was, consequently, threatened 
with immolation; clouds of Cavass, 
armed with staves and kourbashes, 
which they plied with amazing dex- 
terity, endeavoured to beat back the 
rapidly encroaching multitude—the 
fair sex, I regret to say, being by odds 
the most importunate for precedence ; 
indeed, as many of them as were 
mounted on mules, succeeded as usual 
in breaking line and overturning every- 
thing in their way. 

But “place aux dames” is not an 
oriental maxim, so the most forward 
got severely threshed by the irregulars, 
their male protectors coming in for a 
full share of the discipline, as they in- 
effectually endeavoured to restrain the 
impetuosity of the aspiring fair ones. 

I suppose, from being attended by 
the well-known Antonio, I was mis- 
taken for no less a person than Consul 
Inglese; and modestly endeavouring 
to take advantage of my newly-acquireit 
dignity, | made a dash to break through 
the Cavass, and got involved in a 
personal quarrel with one of these 
redoubtable warriors. A Turkish offi- 
cer, however, politely requesting of me 
‘‘ not to press my motion,” I threw up 
my consulate in disgust (much to the 
prejudice of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment), and fell back into my former 
obscurity. Not so an insinuating Irish 
priest, chaplain or confessor to an 
English lady of consequence; following 
at my heel, when I gave way, he came 
forward, bowed to the officer, ducked 
to the kourbash, and, passive but per- 
severing beneath rebuke and insult, he 
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finally found refuge by the petticoat 
of his lady, who had been admitted 
amongst the troops through the cour- 
tesy of the commanding officer. 

We had not accomplished more than 
one-half the pilgrimage, when our pro- 
gress was interrupted by the unwel- 
come appearance of a body of Bedaween 
plunderers, which menaced us from a 
neighbouring height. The sight of these 
unscrupulous marauders spread no 
small dismay amongst our ranks, the 
pilgrims manifested unfeigned alarm, 
and out gallant army prepared for a 
judicious run. After some delay, and 
consultation amongst our military 
chiefs, a grisly old bear of a Bedaween 
Sheik volunteered, with two followers, 
to dislodge the enemy from his position ; 
we placed unbounded confidence in the 
venerable old savage, report informing 
us that on the pilgrimage the year be- 
fore, the cavaleade having been simi- 
larly threatened, this same veteran 
Sheik had ridden up the hill to parley 
with the enemy. The Arabs refused 
to retire, and one of their party coming 
forward, shot the old Sheik in the arm. 
Nothing daunted, however, by this un- 
mistakable reception, our Sheik coolly 
lugged out a brace of long Turkish 
pistols from his belt, blazed with a will, 
tumbled a brace of beggars, and dis- 
persed the rest; he was equally suc- 
cessful on the present occasion, even 
without having had recourse to his 
former means of persuasion. 

The frequent halts, the insufferable 
heat, the continued crush, and inces- 
sant confusion which prevailed through- 
out our march, as the unweildy host en- 
deavoured to defile through the narrow 
and difficult passes, made our journey 
appear to be interminable, although we 
arrived over the plains of Jericho after 
about seven hours and a-half. As we 
descended into the valley, the power 
of the sun’s rays was absolutely intense ; 
but we were cheered by the hope of 
speedy rest and shelter. The position 
for encampment was already marked 
out, and, in an incredibly short space 
of time, tents of all hues and dimen- 
sions were seen starting from the plain, 
varying in endless gradation, from the 
golden-knobbed marquee of the Aga, to 
the diminutive white fungus which 
sprung up under its shade. The scene 
was not less novel than animated ; pil- 
grims of every nation gathered in 
groups, or hurrying through the camp, 








busy in arranging their temporary 
sheds; more flung under any chance 
tree or shrub, reposing after their 
fatigue ; wild Bedaween, restless and 
unweariable, careering at full gallop 
through the crowd; Arnots strut- 
ting amongst the throng, with belts 
well stored with pistols, knives, and 
yatigans ; bustling Cavass in every- 
body's way; Felaheen in twos and 
threes, curiously inspecting the do- 
mestic arrangements of each new 
comer ; women and children ad libi- 
tum, with squalling, clamour, and con. 
fusion in their train. In one quarter 
you might see sheep roasted whole, and 
then sold out in solid lumps to hungry 
customers; vendors of various edibles 
took their station in another; while 
culinary arrangements on a minor 
scale were carried on with great vi- 
gour, eternal drumming, piping, and 
fiddling resounded through all quarters 
of the camp. We were, on the whole, 
a jovial set of pilgrims. 

Some time after the arrival of the 
main body, as we were beginning to 
settle down into comparative tran- 
quillity, a cloud of dust arose on the 
outskirt of the encampment. It rapidly 
rolled near us, disgorging, imprimis, 
two mounted standard-bearers, who 
flourished two enormous silk banners ; 
next came to light a fantastically-ar- 
rayed buffoon, who grimaced and 
played apish tricks for our amusement, 
after the fashion of an approved clown 
of the ring—this worthy was sup- 
ported on either side by a drummer, 
tom-tom-ing vigorously on a little pair 
of kettle-drums; next was revealed 
amedley of Cavass and Bedaween 
riding like mad, and yelling like fiends 
incarnate ; last, but not least, emerged 
the governor of Jaffa, with the Grand 
Sheik of the Bedaween by his side, 
both splendidly mounted and equipped. 

The rush of the numerous bystand- 
ers to escape being ridden over—the 
shouts of the Cavasses, as they applied 
the unfailing kourbash to the noisy 
crowd—the dust, din, and turmoil 
which attended the arrival of these 
potentates, put the climax on the oc- 
currences of the day. 

As the sun was declining I quitted 
a friend's tent, and went in search of 
Khaleel and my own fugitive abode ; 
by some miracle Khaleelactually turned 
up, and I found him calmly smoking 
at the door of my tent, which was 
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pitched close to the line of Turkish 
sentinels, by the rivulet which flows 
from Elisha’s fountain. The little 
murmuring stream, so cool and limpid 
on my former visit, was now hot, foul, 
and turbid, and all but undrinkable ; 
no wonder everything was hot, the 
whole camp a vapour-bath, every one 
in a steam. Khaleel had providently 
purchased a wedge of half-roasted 
mutton, which he laid before Antonio 
and myself, having tidily unrolled it 
from his turban-cloth ; so we dis- 
patched dinner and supper at one sit- 
ting. I had to surrender my silk mat- 
tress to Antonio, for the poor fellow 
was dead beat, and taking my saddle- 
bag for a pillow, while my capote 
served for bed and blanket, I soon fell 
soundly asleep. 

I could not long enjoy the much- 
needed repose; the incessant cry of 
the Turkish sentinels, who croaked to 
one another like gigantic bull-frogs, 
every three minutes and a-half, gra- 
dually, but effectually, broke my slum- 
bers, and at length aroused me to a 
state of consciousness. First, I was 
conscious, from my aching back and 
limbs, I had selected the most stony 
and uneven six feet of tent floor for 
my couch. I was conscious, next, that 
the tent itself was suffocating ; and 
lastly, I became conscious that the 
sooner I could get into the open air 
the better— 


“ So up I arose as doth a thunder-cloud.” 


No, not as ominous as that altoge- 
ther, but grumbling after a very tem- 
pestuous fashion, and tumbling over 
Khaleel, who had turned in “ all stand- 
ing” amongst the baggage, I got 
under the canopy of heaven, with my 
sponge in my hand, and my wardrobe 
under my arm. It was midnight, and 
a lovely moon was walking in bright- 
ness through the cloudless sky, shed- 
ding her silvery radiance over the 
tranquil scene beneath. ‘The deepest 
silence reigned throughout the camp, 
and the erewhile-busy hum of life was 
hushed into the stillness of repose. I 
fancied, as I rubbed my heavy eyelids, 
that a jolly little star or two winked 
at me very knowingly, but it may have 
been a mere optical delusion, or a 
merry freak of fancy; so I enjoyed 
my sponge-bath at the rivulet, and 
made my toilet at “ mine ease.” 

Symptoms of awaking, however, 


were soon manifest through our sleepy 
encampment; the tinkling of sundry 
little bells, lights flitting to and fro, 
and at length the drowsy voices of our 
brother-pilgrims, gave evidence that 
some movement was in agitation ; so, 
kicking up Khaleel and rousing Anto- 
nio, we set off for the tent of some 
English friends, who, with a few other 
Europeans, were preparing to collect 
at the governor’s tent, and take ad- 
vantage of his escort to the Jordan. 
The Effendi had, however, to drink 
his coffee and smoke his shebook be- 
fore he could think of stirring ; and as 
pilgrimages were no novelty to him, 
before his “ morning exercises” were 
completed the vast body of pilgrims 
had stolen off—stolen off, for neither 
sound nor preconcerted signal gave 
notice of their intended departure ; it 
seemed as if one heart, one soul, im- 
pelled and animated the mighty mass. 
But we also got off at last, and a 
respectable little cavalcade we made 
of it. First rode our old friends the 
banner-bearers, followed by the drums 
and funny man, the former as noisy 
as ever, and the latter fully as great a 
fool as he had proved himself the even- 
ing before ; next came the Governor of 
Jaffa, mounted ona milk-white charger, 
gorgeously caparisoned. He stood 
nearly upright in his saddle, his toes 
scarcely touching the gilded shovel- 
stirrup. The governor was a stout, 
lumpish, heavy-browed young man, 
with a dull eye, nose retroussé, and 
thick, sensual under lip. Notwith- 
standing his extraordinary seat on 
horseback, he decidedly rode well, and 
what is more, he knew it. By his side 
was the Grand Sheik of the Bedaween, 
a noble-looking fellow, of about five- 
and-thirty, his figure tall, well-knit, 
and muscular, face oval, eye black 
and flashing, nose straight and deli- 
cately-formed, a small, jet black mous- 
tache curled at the corners of his firm, 
expressive mouth, his complexion deep- 
ly bronzed, and head well shaped and 
well set on. A short scarlet mantle was 
carelessly flung over the usual Arab 
dress ; he was mounted on a superb 
grey mare, whose head and crest were 
ornamented with a curious net-work 
of silver filagree, the silk headstall, 
tassels, and rest of the horse-furniture 
of crimson, intermixed with silver, to 
correspond. The sheik was the beau- 
ideal of a Bedawee. 
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After the two magnates came our ho- 
nourable selves, heading a band of 
select musicians, who, perched on pon- 
derous pack-saddles, piped and drum- 
med away, producing every possible 
variety of discord ; swarms of Cavass 
and Bedaween encircled us, restless, 
and disturbers of all rest, after their 
accustomed manner—charging, flying, 
fighting, firing, shouting, singing, every- 
where, and often nowhere, for they 
frequeptly dashed out of view, at times 
they formed into column, the first line 
being dressed by some mercurial spirits 
of the party, who galloped up and 
down, without for an instant inter- 
rupting the progress of the main body. 
Where the ground admitted, our pace 
was pretty sharp, and before long we 
overtook the pilgrims. 

The moon had just set, the stars 
alone were twinkling, and the dark- 
ness that precedes day-dawn gathered 
fast over the plain; the tramp of a 
mighty multitude broke solemnly on 
the ear; then we could distinguish the 
dim outline of a dense, dark mass, 
that was slowly moving on before us ; 
far in the distance, at their front, the 
concentrated blaze of a thousand 
torches threw a red, fiery glare over 
the shadowy forms of the foremost pil- 
grims—the rest were all but veiled in 
darkness. So, thought I, once the 
host of Israel journeyed through the 
desert when * The Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud to 
lead them the way, and by night ina 
pillar of fire to give them light to go 
by day and night.” Before we had 
well come up with the rere-guard the 
vilgrims’ van had already arrived at 
the Jordan. It was now the early 
dawn, and way being cleared for us 
by virtue of our station, we gradually 
forced through the crowd and obtained 
a very favourable position on the high- 
est bank’ of the river, ‘The Grand 
Sheik and his Bedaween had disap- 
peared, and we seated ourselves round 
the governor of Jaffa. 

A novel and most amusing scene 
now presented itself—countless _pil- 
grims, in shirts and loose drawers, all 
of pure white, manufactured and blessed 
for the occasion, were rushing with 
true fanatic zeal into the impetuous 
stream ; here an octogenarian, like an 
old fool as he was, tottering and blow- 
ing, as a brace of youthful devotees 
ducked the misguided patriarch in the 








sacred river; there fathers flung their 
screaming and struggling innocents 
into the turbid waters, reckless of 
consequences, or strong in faith; wives, 
mothers, daughters, all plunged fear- 
lessly into the flood; in short clergy 
and laity, men, women, and children, 
of every shade of creed, and every 
shade of colour, from ebony to alabas- 
ter, were dipping, diving, flounder- 
ing, laughin, screaming, to the mani- 
fest peril of their persons, albeit to 
the profit of the soul. 

The ladiés’ toilet on the bank was 
conducted with great celerity and de- 
corum ; the husband, father, or next 
male relative, acting Abigail on the 
occasion, an office, however, less oner- 
ous and complicated than one could 
have expected, seeing that the fair 
ones retained the holy robes in which 
they bathed, and the easy fitting ves- 
ture of the Eastern female frees her 
from the thraldom of corsets, stay- 
lacings, &e., even rendering her inde- 
pendent of the mysterious junction of 
** back hooks.” 

Our governor, after a little, seemed 
to take but a small share of interest 
in the scene. Seated on the extreme 
edge of his segadeh (for Mrs. W. and 
the Italian’s wife had been accommo- 
dated with the centre of the carpet), 
he smoked his long shebook with im- 
perturbable grayity, occasionally vary. 
ing the serious occupation hy distri- 
buting amongst his ragged retinue 
sweet cakes, which he took from a 
large handkerchief, in which he eareful- 
ly tied up what remained. Occasionally, 
also, perplexed to do something civil, 
he most poiitely handed his pipe, with 
its richly-jewelled mouthpiece, to 
the ladies, who, in courtesy, were con- 
demned to take a puff or two. The 
Italian, indeed, did not appear to act 
under compulsion, for she blew her 
cloud” as kindly as if smoking were, 
with her, a thing of course. 

The pilgrims after about three 
hours (reckoning from the time of the 
governor's arrival), hadall got through 
their ablutions, and prepared to start 
again for the camp; our party, how- 
ever, having procured an escort of 
Bedaween, set off for the Dead Sea, a 
good sprinkling of monks and Latin 
ecclesiastics favouring us with their 
company, without waiting for any in- 
vitation. Amongst the rest was a 
Frenchman, an Abbé, and if ever 
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there was a mad Abbé this was one. 
He was a small, spare, kiln-dried 
creature, with a short face and stolid 
cast of countenance, the only symp- 
toms of animation in his features ap- 
pearing in his twinkling, sunk, grey 
eyes, which winked and darted about 
incessantly in his diminutive, bullet- 
head; neither cap nor hat, stocking 
nor shoe did this crazy Abbé wear ; 
barelegged and bareheaded, under a 
broiling sun, he sat side-ways on an 
ass, his bare shanks dangling to the 
ground, and his shorn crown glisten- 
ing in the sunshine; he spoke to no- 
body, and took no notice of any one 
who spoke to him. In this pitiable 
plight had the Abbé travelled all the 
way from Paris, bound by a vow. 

It was ten o'clock in the forenoon 
when we returned to the camp, which 
now gave one the idea of a fantastic 
bleach-ground, so numerous were the 
garments laid out to dry, for, to con- 
secrate the dress they had worn in 
bathing was but a small portion of the 
pilgrim’s care. They believe that the 
clothes washed in the Jordan, if used 
as grave-clothing, will ensure the post- 
mortem wearer a passport to eternal 
happiness. Hence their anxiety not 
only on their own behalf, but also on 
behalf of absent relatives and friends, 
unhappily not able to make the _pil- 
grimage ; consequently, if a man can’t 
go himself, he sends a clean shirt and 
pair of drawers, is buried in them in 
due time, and fares, on the whole, as 
well as if he had hazarded the ardu- 
ous journey. Strange and perverse 
fatuity of human pride—provided we, 
ourselves, may have a hand in it, we 
resort to any expedient to gain our 
own salvation! We will take any gift 
from God, BUT THE ONE GREAT GIFT. 

In all other respects, matters in the 
camp were much in the same state as 
that in which we had left them: meat 
tainted, water mud, and that same 
lukewarm. A select body of Bedaween 
had gathered round my tent, and leave 
being obtained, made it a temporary 
magazine for their fire-armsand sheep- 
skins, to the no great furtherance of 
cleanliness, as I soon experienced to 
my cost. Turning day into night we 
went to bed (?), got up, eat mutton, 
and drank mud, recruiting ourselves 
till sun-down, an arrangement having 
been made with the governor that we 
amateur pilgrims should start for 
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Jerusalem about an hour before the 
genuine devotees. An alarming ru- 
mour now became rife through the 
encampment, that some three thousand 
Bedaween had collected in the passes 
on the Jericho road, to waylay us on 
our return, so our departure was put 
off to midnight, the Bedaween not 
being given to fight by moonlight ; the 
fighting, however, if any, would have 
been, I apprehend, all on one side, a tu 
pulsas ego vapulo tantum affair. 

It was fully one o’clock in the morn- 
ing before the pilgrims got off on their 
journey back to Jerusalem; and about 
half an hour after, we, governor, 
Grand Sheik, banner-men, buffoon, 
drummers, and irregular cavalry, set 
out by a more circuitous route for 
the Holy City. That night’s march 
through the desert hills of Judah, with 
its wild and lonely scenery, was not 
one to be forgotten. As we wound 
along the rugged mountain-paths which 
penetrate the dreary depths of that 
desolate wilderness, cliff after cliff, 
crag upon crag, appeared on our ap- 
proach to rise from the deep gorges 
and dark ravines beneath—the fitful 
gleaming of the pallid moon, as her 
beams gleamed faintly on their spectral 
forms, giving a visionary, vague, un- 
earthly aspect to their fantastic peaks 
and shadowy outline. Our escort, and 
indeed our entire cavalcade, was admi- 
rably in keeping with the characteris- 
tic wildness of the scene ; the uncouth 
equipments of our Arab horsemen, 
their picturesque costumes, their glit- 
tering weapons, their dark and stern 
features, as the red glare of the 
torches fell on the little band—in fact, 
without any stretch of imagination, 
we might have been taken for a re- 
spectable body of banditti, returning 
from a moonlight ramble to our for- 
tresses amongst the hills. 

As we progressed on our journey, 
fresh accessions to our party continu- 
ally took place. ‘Theseveral Bedaween 
tribes through whose territories we 
advanced sending a guard of honour 
to attend the Grand {Sheik, armed 
horsemen seemed to spring out of the 
ground, or issue from the hill side, the 
new comers falling silently into the 
rear, and becoming part of our length- 
ening train. As day was just break- 
ing, we halted on an eminence, I sup- 
pose because the Governor of Jaffa 
wanted to have a pipe ; so while he and 
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the Grand Sheik smoked and drank 
their coffee, we travellers took ad- 
vantage of the pause to have a nap. 
I fortunately found a smooth stone 
with a hollow in the centre, which 
served admirably for a pillow (a bit 
of luxury I am alwaysparticular about), 
and lay down to take asnatch of sleep; 
but my friend and companion, Dr. S., 
had here completely forestalled me, 
having flung himself down without any 
regard to comfort ; he now awoke the 
echoes with a snore, that, for depth 
and volume, exceeded any specimen of 
sternutation I had ever encountered ; 
in fact, one might, in a manner, have 
as well wooed sleep under the falls of 
Niagara, as within earshot of the 
worthy doctor’s nasal organ ; so time 
being precious, and ceremony out of 
place, [ poked the monopoliser in the 
ribs with my double-barrel, and while 
he rubbed his eyes, and inquired 
*‘ what was the matter?” I took ad- 
vantage of the pause in his perform- 
ance to betake myself to my repose. 
Soon after day-break we were 
roused, and called again to horse ; we 
descended into a long, narrow waddy, 
where our escort, as if they had not 
had exercise enough already, separated 
into two divisions, and began their 
usual pastime of making war.” On 
one side of the waddy rode the Gover- 
nor of Jaffa with his Cavass, and a few 
dozen Bedaween; on the other the 
Grand Sheik curveted at the head of 
his Arabs, a narrow interval dividing 
the two parties; across this neutral 
ground a horseman would gallop, and 
blazing into the face of the opposite 
party, wheel round, and gallantly take 
to his heels; a score of yelling vaga- 
bonds would immediately pursue the 
fugitive, who, backed by his own 
party, speedily returned to the charge, 
and then a general engagement took 
place, in which the chiefs alone did 
not take part. Atlast the Grand 
Sheik and Governor rode out to exhi- 
bit a passage of arms to their adhe- 
rents ; the Sheik had changed his horse 
during the night, and was now mounted 
on a splendid dark chesnut ; the horse- 
manship on both sides was exquisite ; 
charging with flashing sabres, the 
chiefs met nearly midway between their 
followers, each cuiting at his adver- 
sary with great dexterity—cutting, in- 
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deed, is not the word—both “ giving 
puint,” and making a rapid sweep with 
their keen Damascus blades. They 
seldom cared to parry or catch the 
blow, each avoiding the passes rather 
by a skilful sleight of horsemanship ; 
dextrously wheeling their admirably- 
trained chargers, the assailed deliver- 
ing a cut in return on the unguarded 
side of the assailant. The Sheik was 
the more active of the two, but the 
Governor, cool as a cucumber, evaded 
his brilliant assaults with consum- 
mate skill; at length the Governor, 
making arapid evolution, got suddenly 
clear of his opponent, and unslinging 
his long gun, brought the muzzle in 
contact with the breast of the Bedawee; 
the latter, who did not enjoy a similar 
advantage in point of weapons, drop- 
ped his sword-point, and smiling on 
the Governor, bowed to the saddle- 
bow. The amicable contest was at an 
end, and Governor and Sheik again 
rode side by side, the former nota 
little elated by the success of his scurvy 
maneeuvre. 
In course of time we arrived at the 
last pass in this desert road, and en- 
tered the direct route from Jericho 
to Jerusalem ; straggling bands of pil- 
grims were riding leisurely along, and 
now there was no need of further es- 
cort ; so at least our chiefs considered 
it, for, coming abruptly to a halt, the 
whole band was drawn up across the 
waddy—the men motionless as statues, 
the banner-bearers in the front, and 
the sheiks at the head of the band 
salaaming to us courteously as we rode 
away. As for ourselves, we soon 
overtook the main body of the pilgrims, 
Again we turned round the crest of 
Olivet, and again the same living mass 
of horseflesh and humanity, ghosts, 
idlers, pilgrims, and soldiery, met the 
view ; the slope of Olivet, the valley of 
the Kedron, and steep ascent of Acre 
teemed again with life. We were al- 
most as grand a spectacle on our re- 
turn as on setting out. I entered the 
city by the Damascus gate ; not a soul 
was stirring in the solitary streets, the 
dogs and I appearing to have the quar- 
ter to ourselves ; they remained bask. 
ing in the sunshine, I picked my way 
amongst them, knocked at Mashallum’s 
door, and, climbing to his hospitable 
roof, breakfasted and weut to bed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


GREEK EASTER—DESCENT OF THE HOLY FIRE, &c. 


Two days were barely sufficient to 
recruit after the recent fatigue of the 
pilgrimage to the Jordan ; but the sea- 
son being in a manner the harvest for 
sight-seers at Jerusalem, no consider- 
ations of bodily ease or personal con- 
venience could be admitted to inter- 
fere with the grand business of the 
Latin and Greek Fasters. The great 
event of the latter was now to come 
off, viz., the annual miracle of the 
Greek Church in the descent of the 
holy fire. Originally, I understand, on 
the Friday in passion-week, the Greeks 
and Armenians were content with ex- 
tinguishing the countless lamps that 
ornament their respective chapels in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
thereby commemorating the “ darkness 
over all the land” that formed the ap- 
pulling horror of the crucifixion ; but 
as simply re-lighting these lamps was, 
after all, an intelligible, if not common- 
place affair, the invocation of the 
sacred flame from heaven by the 
Greek patriarch, came in process of time 
to be substituted in its stead. This 
grand and annual miracle was, as I 
have said, new to be performed; so 
about eleven o'clock, a.m., I set out 
with a party for the Holy Sepulchre. 
Having obtained admission to the 
Latin Gallery by a private entrance, 
we escaped the crowd and crush we 
should otherwise have had to encounter 
in passing through the body of the 
church. As the Latins profess to 
look on the miracles of their rival won- 
der-workers with utter contempt, we 
had calculated on finding their gallery 
nearly empty; but so far was this 
from proving the case, it was along 
time before that, by dint of elbowing, 
bowing, shoving, and “ soft-soldering” 
we eventually insinuated ourselvesinto 
a favourable position next the rails. 
What a heterogeneous mass of hu- 
manity met the eye, on the very first 
glance! Directly before us was the Ar- 
menian gallery, and this was packed to 
excess with women in long white 
gauze veils, stray interstices between 
the fair ladies being filled up by sundry 
little urchins of both sexes ; a sprink- 
ling of Armenian priests were “ doing 
polite” to the fair ones ; and a knot of 


Turkish officers were visible at the 
extreme end. The gallery to our 
right, which faced the entrance to the 
Greek Church, was wholly occupied 
by men, Greeks and Maltese princi- 
pally. From one of the pillars of this 
gallery, by the way, there was hanging 
the portrait of a venerable saint, se- 
verely delineated on the canvas; the 
picture gave only two-thirds of this 
respectable individual, leaving him as 
large as life, but without the common- 
place appendage of legs. Chance sup- 
plied what the painter wanted charity 
or canvas to depict. Directly behind 
the painting a mischievous little imp 
had ensconced himself, viewing the 
scene below through a rent in the 
saint ; ridiculously enough, from the 
position in which the lad was perched, 
no portion of his person was discern- 
ible except a pair of long bare black 
legs, the feet being adorned with red 
morocco slippers. Now, these legs 
stuck out so naturally, that they ap- 
peared to form a supplement, or ra- 
ther continuation, to the saint, who 
seemed in fact the original and sole 
proprietor thereof. The tout ensemble 
was grotesque enough, but presently 
the legs began to getin motion, then 
to venture a kick or two; to this suc- 
ceeded a few elaborate gyrations, 
until at last the restless limbs broke 
out into a round of rapid evolutions 
more extravagant than, I take it, any 
one pair of legs have ever performed 
before or since. The effect was tre- 
mendous: there hung the saint bolt 
upright, looking like grim death, and 
there were the perpetual pair of 
shanks “ dancing on nothing,” cari- 
caturing a highland fling, or cutting 
capers that would “ cut out” a merry- 
andrew. Peals of uproarious laugh- 
ter rang through the sacred edifice, 
until at length the unseemly mirth of 
the spectators was excited to such a 
pitch, that a long-armed stranger, 
reaching over the gallery, drew out the 
delinquent by the neck, and flinging 
him amongst the by-standers behind, 
kindly assisted in the prompt ejectment 
of the young miscreant through a 
side-door. 

While this highly inappropriate 
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piece of pleasantry was enacted, the 
galleries were still filling in every 
quarter. A small gallery above the 
disorderly saint, covered with an iron 
grating in the manner of a cage, was 
monopolised by a company of Latin 
ecclesiastics, who, considering it infra 
dig. to be detected even as lookers-on, 
lay securely in ambush behind the net- 
work. Higher up again, the gallery, 
that nearly encircles the great dome, 
was thronged with women from Beth- 
lehem ; their gay striped dresses 
glowing with varied hues, giving one 
the idea of an exaggerated tulip-bed. 
The gallery in front of the Greek 
Church was also densely crowded. 
But why speak of galleries ? 

The crowding of the galleries was a 
mere trifle to the terrific press and 
thronging of the human mass below ; 
the whole circle of the building beneath 
the dome was one tumultuous, agitated 
sea of heads, rising from the midst of 
which the little sacellum, or chapel of 
the sepulchre, with its floating ban- 
ners and loose gear, appeared not 
unlike some dismantled vessel in a 
storm, vainly endeavouring to make 
head. Greeks, Copts, Armenians, 
Abyssinians, Felaheen, and even a 
sprinkling of wild Bedaween (whatever 
brought them there), made up a mot- 
ley multitude, not simply crushed or 
wedged together, but literally amalga- 
mated into one living mass. A narrow 
ring was kept open all round the se- 
pulchre by the efforts of the Turkish 
soldiery, who, equipped with firelocks 
and fixed bayonets for show, were armed 
with staves, whips, and kourbashes for 
effect. This narrow passage seemed 
to be the grand arena for the ini- 
tiatory sports of these Christian sa- 
turnalia. 

The laughter at the dancing monk 
had not well subsided, when a sudden 
and simultaneous yell broke out from 
the crowd below, and a band of ma- 
niacs rushed between the lines of sol- 
diery, shouting and beating time with 
their hands to a sort of measured 
chaunt—‘“ This is the tomb of our 
Lord, God bless the comforter, God 
bless the Greek convent, God bless 
the Sultan,” was the burden, as well 
as one could catch the words, I never 
laid eyes on such an uproarious, in- 
comprehensible set of mad fellows; on 
they rushed, dancing, leaping, scream- 
ing. Now an unfortunate was whip- 
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ped up on the naked shoulders of these 
infuriated fools, and hurried violently 
round the circle; soldiers were over. 
turned like nine-pins, sticks and kour- 
bashes indiscriminately applied, caps, 
turbans, tarbouches, and shreds of torn 
garments literally strewed the path ; 
still on rushed the lunatics; the leader, 
or choregos, with his face turned to 
the band, shouting, beating time, 
hoarse, panting, exhausted, and almost 
torn piecemeal, encouraged his de- 
mented followers; the religious furor 
rapidly gained its height, band fol- 
lowed band in quick succession, each 
chairing a miserable fanatic, who 
usually dropped from sheer fatigue 
before the round was completed, his 
place being, however, instantly sup- 
plied ; occasionally band met band, 
then came a crash and conflict, whips, 
staffs, and huge wax tapers raining 
a storm of blows, while a hurricane of 
execrations swept over the maddened 
multitude. 

May I never witness such a scene 
again! What with the deafening din 
and savage outcry, the demoniac fea- 
tures, flashing eyes, and furious ges- 
tures of the excited actors, the place 
appeared a perfect pandemonium—a 
hell broke loose. 

About one o’clock the Basha of 
Jerusalem was ushered into our gal- 
lery, dressed in plain dark-coloured 
Frank costume, retaining only the tar- 
boush and Turkish slipper; he was ac- 
companied by a few attendants, and 
took the seat prepared for him at the 
upper end of the gallery. Meanwhile 
the rioters below, gasping and breath- 
less after their late exertions, had been 
lashed into comparative decorum by 
the kourbash of those arbiters of 
theological differences, the Turkish 
soldiers, and after the tempest ensued 
acalm. Attracted by the stillness that 
reigned through the crowd, we looked 
with curiosity for the next act in the 
drama. 

Presently from the direction of the 
Greek church there issued a grand 
procession, chanting the last implor- 
ing Litany, banners and gilded crosses, 
holy tapers, smoking censers, and 
tingling bells, choir-boys, and priests’ 
papas (not fathers), and archbishops 
marshalled in separate bands, accord- 
ing to their respective churches ; 
brocade, gold, silver, “ purple and 
fine linen,” laid on in rich profusion. 
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Amongst the last in this gorgeous 
show walked, as well as I remember, 
the venerable old Greek patriarch, at 
whose installation I had been present 
a few weeks before, his aged head 
bending beneath the combined weight 
of years and of his massive, costly 
mitre ; in one hand he held his crosier, 
in the other I could not distinguish 
what. A priest on either side guided 
his tottering footsteps, while a third 
gave a gentle impetus in the rear ; the 
corps ecclesiastic that attended him, of 
course, in full chant all the time. 
This glittering procession made several 
circuits round the sepulchre, invoking, 
I suppose, the mystic fire from above, 
amidst the deep and death-like silence 
of the awe-stricken crowd. Just before 
the last circuit was commenced, I ob- 
served the Armenian archbishop, a 
knowing, active chap, in something 
like a golden helmet, make a precipi- 
tate, and, as I thought, stealthy dive, 
into the sacellum of the sepulchre. I 
suppose, however, that all was fair, 
though the modus operandi appeared 
to be suspicious. In a few minutes after 
the Greek patriarch, having been di- 
vested of his cope and mitre, followed 
his agile rival with slow and faltering 
steps. It wasas if the old man deemed 
the mummery too revolting for his 
years ; the miracle was to be his first 
one, too; and superstition had not per- 
hapsas yet extinguished the glimmering 
of “ The light within him ;” the patri- 
arch, notwithstanding, was pushed in,the 
sepulchre was closed behind him, and 
the Turkish soldiery, who had followed 
and made part of the procession, has- 
tily retired from the church. 

A deadly rush and determined strug- 
gle for the chapel of the sepulchre 
instantaneously ensued; thousands 
plunged madly forward, every man 
of them intent on getting at the nar- 
row orifice from whence the holy fire 
was to be dispensed. A scene of terrific 
confusion was the consequence ; men 
were knocked down and trodden under 
foot, literally by hundreds; countless 
blows were given and returned on 
every side ; apparel tattered, caps and 
tarbouches spinning in the air; and 
then the “ din of war,” the hurried 
tramp of feet, the shricks of the 
trampled wretches, the yells of the 
more successful combatants, the deep 
tones of deadly wrath, the curse, the 
execration ! . 
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Oh! the profanation of the spot 
most to be venerated on all God's 
earth ; it was  horrible—horrible! 
Devils could not have desecrated the 
sanctuary of Deity more fearfully than 
these debased, degraded slaves of su- 
perstition did that day. 

After a short time, however, the 
tumult abated. Many gave up as 
hopeless the struggle for pre-emi- 
nence ; the vast majority desisted, 
from sheer fatigue ; numbers looked 
about them for their friends, and even 
charitably assisted the most bruised 
and belaboured of their fellow-fanatics 
to their legs. At this critical juncture 
a well-compacted body of stout fel- 
lows, making a sudden sally from un- 
derneath the Latin gallery, succeeded 
for a few moments in bearing down 
all before them, and forcing a passage 
for a long, large-boned, athletic eccle- 
siastic, who being shoved over the 
heads and shoulders of a dense little 
knot of aspirants, immediately in con- 
tact with the chapel of the sepulchre, 
finally established himself in a semi- 
recumbent posture on the backs of 
his supporters, with his head and one 
arm thrust into the port-hole. Silence 
now reigned throughout the multi- 
tude; the intense anxiety of expecta- 
tion was depicted on every counte- 
nance. The headless  ecclesiastic 
slowly waived his unembarrassed hand 
—a yell of exultation burst from those 
immediately about him. It was caught 
up and re-echoed by the whole assem- 
bly, till the lofty dome reverberated 
with a simultaneous peal of joy. 

In fact, the miracle was achieved! 
The head of the priest now appeared, 
and the arm followed torch in hand, 
A rush was made on all hands to ob- 
tain a light from the priest’s flam- 
beau, which blazed brilliantly with 
the sacred flame in its virgin purity. 
I expected to have seen the good 
man’s light, as well as the good man’s 
self, instantaneously extinguished; but 
the functionary was not so easily to 
“be done.” His torch was securely 
armed with a substantial cover of iron 
net-work ; not a wick could be insinu- 
ated between the interstices of the 
netting—never were men more *sold.” 
Despite, notwithstanding, of his wise 
precaution, and despite of the stre- 
nuous exertions of his garde de corps, 
three several times in his retreat the 
adventurous son of the church was 
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borne down by the violence of the 
crowd, and all but trampled under 
foot. Three times, however, his pliant, 
well-knit frame, which bent beneath 
the shock, rose buoyant above the 
rolling human wave, until at last the 
dauntless ecclesiastic reached his ha- 
ven behind the gallery, firebrand, holy 
fire, and all. This fire I heard had 
been purchased by a poor Copt, of 
Cairo, who laid out all his earnings on 
the venture, to the amount of 2,500 
piastres, or about £25. 

One after another, the applicants 
who had been earliest successful, 
found safety in the same unseen place 
of refuge, not without being severely 
mulcted of their respective blazes by 
the way. And now the former sea of 
heads was transformed into a no less 
tumultuous sea of hands, stretching 
out thick wax tapers to gain a light. 
The flame spread rapidly from hand 
to hand, and the previous uproar was 
renewed, with interest ; dancing, yell- 
ing, hand-clapping, chanting, and 
other demonstrations of frantic exul- 
tation, testifying the exuberant joy of 
the worshippers at the complete suc- 
cess of the miracle. Occasionally “a 
mill” with huge wax tapers, between 
a brace of fanatics, threatened to dis- 
turb the general harmony ; but no one 
eared for it—it was “all for love.” 
Meanwhile the sacred flame had been 
fished up by the galleries—some hun- 
dreds angling for stray blazes by means 
of tapers let down by strings to the 
illuminati below ; and in an incredibly 
short space the entire building (Latin 
gallery and iron cage excepted) pre- 
sented one glorious unbroken flood of 
light ; men and women, wild with a 
fierce enthusiasm, bathed their faces, 
arms, and even their uncovered bo- 
soms, in the lambent flame—no hurt 
nor harm could accrue through the 
celestial phosphorus. 

A poor half-inch of quenched wax 
taper squeezed into the coffin would 
send the veriest heretic that ever died to 
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On my arrival at Jerusalem, one of 
my first letters of introduction was 
presented to Dr. Alexander, the late 
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heaven; while three mere drops of con- 

secrated wax upon the grave-clothes 
beatified the defunct believer, both by 
fire and water, the Jordan and miracu- 
lous light from the sepulchre, the pilgrim 
had secured his passport for eternity. 

The lamps of the chapel of the se- 
pulchre having been re-lighted, as 
well, indeed, as the lamps in the va- 
rious churches—Greek, Armenian, 
Coptic, Syrian, and soforth—the door 
of the little chapel was re-opened, and 
the imprisoned patriarch led forth. 
Out came the poor trembling old man, 
half shoved, half borne by his attend- 
ants, and nearly half torn asunder 
by the surrounding crowd—fastidious 
devotees, who waited to obtain fire of 
first quality from the torch of the pa- 
triarch. At the same moment the 
Coptic dignitary retired unmolested 
from a modest little manufactory of 
his own, which forms a sort of hunch, 
or small addendum to the back of 
the chapel of the sepulchre. Again 
aring was cleared all round the chapel, 
and again the same array paraded in 
grand procession, chanting as before. 

The ordinarily Quaker-like Arme- 
nians came out, on this occasion, in 
amazing glory; but one little arch- 
bishop—I forget to what denomina- 
tion he belonged—eclipsed all his com- 
peers, being so bedizened and berobed 
as to present the appearance of one 
animated mass of gold brocade and 
curious ‘broidered work. Judging 
from the petticoats, indeed, he gave 
one the idea of a “ superbly illumi- 
nated” old woman. Perhaps he was 
so dressed up to represent (of course 
symbolically) old Mother Church her- 
self, as she flourished in the palmiest 
days of Constantine. 

The entertainments of the day were 
ultimately wound up with a grand 
shave, undertaken by the principal 
performers, who publicly bared the 
crowns of sundry dirty individuals, 
giving the young lads the “ tonsure,” 
and themselves the vermin. 
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well as from his truly amiable family, 
I continued to receive every attention 
and kindness, during a rather pro- 
longed stay in the Holy City. Dr. 
Alexander, for many years previous to 
his well-merited promotion, was exten- 
sively known in England, and not 
known alone, but belov ed and esteemed 
by all who enjoyed the privilege of his 
intimacy; nor did he, as bishop of our 
church in Jerusalem, disappoint the 
sanguine expectations that were en- 
tertained of him by his numerous 
friendsat home. Placed in a position 
of exceeding difficulty and high im- 
portance, conscientiously and faith- 
fully he discharged his onerous trust ; 
truly, in the Apostle’s language, “ not 
as being lord over God’s heritage, but 
being an example to the flock ; me gen- 
tle to all men—apt to teach—patient— 
in meekness instructing those that 
opposed themeelves.” Cut off in the 
midst of his usefulness, in almost the 
very vigour of his days—seized by his 
last brief illness in the lone, inhospi- 
table desert—as he bowed his head 
upon his dying pillow, well might he 
have said with Paul (like him a “ He- 
brew of the Hebrews”), “I have 
fought a good fight—I have finished 
my course—I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day.” 

In the year 1845, during the spring 
of which I visited Jerusalem, the 
Anglican mission had been for some 
time established, and, on the whole, 
was working steadily, and with suc- 
cess. The impression produced by it 
on the minds of the Jewish residents 
was highly favourable ; while they were 
accustomed to look on the Greek, 
Armenian, and Latin churches as both 
idolatrous and licentious, the English 
had hitherto been regarded as not 
professing any religion at all; and 
after the Jews were undeceived in this 
respect, by the establishment of a 
place of worship, where the services 
of our church were performed with a 
decorum and solemnity they had been 
by no means prepared to expect, their 
curiosity was excited to learn some- 
thing of our method of worship. 

The Jews at once perceived we had 
neither pictures nor images in our 
place of prayer ; and, struck by this 
peculiarity, the English church was 
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set down as not altogether so impure 
as those of the other Nazarenes; the 
spirit of inquiry was _ stimulated 
amongst the less-bigoted members of 
the Jewish community; and the fail- 
ure of a prophecy, relative to the 
immediate coming of the Messiah, 
having shaken the faith of many in 
the authority of their own traditions, 
a strong inclination to join the Angli- 
can church was at one time manifested 
by many of the Jews residing in Jeru- 
salem; this movement was, however, 
promptly checked by the leading 
Rabbies—and that in a characteristic 
manner—by an appeal, not to the rea- 
son, nor yet to the conscience, but by 
an argumentum ad crumenam, an ap- 
peal to the purse. The circumstances 
were the following :— 

The Jew seeks the Holy Land 
through religious, not worldly mo- 
tives, “and while in it he considers it 
derogatory to the great end of his 
sojourn to engage in any merely secu. 
lar occupation; his means of liveli- 
hood are consequently derived from 
extraneous sources, principally, indeed, 
from the small annual contributions 
sent out from Europe, and dispensed 
by the chief Rabbi of Jerusalem; the 
Rabbi, then, holding the purse-strings, 
becomes, to a great extent, the con- 
science-keeper of his helpless flock ; 
and on detecting the heretical tendency 
of the younger members of his com- 
munity, to which I have alluded, the 
sapient chief, had the faltering juniors 
assembled in the synagogue; he then 
and there announced his determination 
of obliging each suspected individual 
to sign a bond for a large amount of 
dollars, payable on his embracing 
Christianity. Whoever did not choose 
to sign, of course must go without 
his stipend from the foreign contri- 
bution ; it was even hinted that the 
Rabbi had recourse to the bastinado 
to quicken the calculations of his in- 
voluntary audience. The dilemma 
was tolerably complete, each horn 
being as keen as a cobler’s awl; to re- 
fuse to sign was to starve, to sign and 
turn Christian was to be booked for a 
debtor’s place in the Turkish prison, 
about the last spot in the universe in 
which a poor Jew could desire to find 
himself. To give you an idea of the 
description of place a Turkish gaol is, 
I will relate, in a few words, my visit 
to the state-prison in Damascus, which 
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I should say is a favourable 
of its class. 

It was the beginning of July when 
I crossed the Lebanon, and arriving at 
Damascus from Balbec, I spent a few 
days in the “ City of the Sun,” to see 
the wonders of this eastern paradise— 
among the rest the state-prison, after 
having prepared myself for scenes of 
misery and distress, by an hour's chat 
with the lepers in the leper-hospital, 
who, by the way, are agreeable, con- 
versationable poor soulsenough, though 
disgusting objects in the body. 

The state-prison of Damascus is 
situated in the open place in which the 
palace of the Basha stands, a straggling 
manufactory-like building, which this 
prison very nearly adjoins. Weentered 
by a low doorw: ay into a little court, 
about which an half-dozen dingy-look- 
ing guards were lounging; the court 
itself was nearly monopolised by ven- 
dors of various eatables, bread, sour 
milk, half-ripened fruit, kabobs, and 
other delicacies then in season. The 
door of the gaol was wide open, and 
we were permitted to pass without 
question into the principal apartment 
of the prison, a fellow-countryman, 
at the time a resident physician in the 
city, kindly conducting us as guide ; 
the room, ‘which wz ° long, low, 
miserably ventilated, thronged 
with prisoners ; their acquaintance, 
friends, and kindred, squatting, without 
hindrance, amongst them. The prison- 
ers were chained together rene 
nec ky a yard or so asunder by a mas- 
sive iron chain, which was well polish- 
ed from continual sriction ; ; there they 
lay, miscreants of every degree, equ: lid, 
dirty, and dejected- looking, breath- 
ing the same pestiferous atmos phere, 
and enduri ing eac h the same amount of 
discipline ; some were wailing bitterly, 
others cursing, more sleeping, and a 
comparatively happy few were en- 
deavouring to enjoy the scanty fare 
provided by the kindness of their im- 
mediate friends. 

It was some little time before our 
eyes began to get accustomed to the 
gloom of this doleful place, into which 
scarcely ‘a stray gleam of daylight 
penetrated, and then, half groping our 
way amongst the captives, we were led 
into the inner prison; this was a little 
vaulted room, dimly lighted by a nar- 
row window near the ceiling, and 
crammed to suffvcation. Dr. T. being 
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in the habit of occasionally inspecting 
the prisoners, and, where the case ad- 
mitted, charitably alleviating their dis- 
tress, was instantly recognised ; most 
of them rose on our approach and 
saluted us’; one dark, savage-looking 
fellow came forward and, after the 
Eastern fashion, kissed the Doctor's 
hand—he had been incarcerated for 
murdering his wife. On being 
questioned, he told his tale with con- 
summate effrontery : one year and six 
months had he been imprisoned for 
what he seemed to consider a praise- 
worthy and manly action ; he declared 
he suffered martyrdom in a highly 
righteous cause, and expected us to 
join with him in indignation at the 
treatment he received. A gaunt 
Bedaween from the Houraun was the 
next who attracted our notice; tall, 
spare, and large-boned, long-visaged 
and swarth, his keen, black, piercing 
eyes glancing re stlessly from under his 
striped koofeeyeh, chained against the 
wall, he chafed and fretted in his 
clanking fetters, presenting no unapt 
similitude to the d lemoniac of old. As 
we addressed him, the stern expression 
of his features gradually relaxed, and 
he replied to our inquiries with cour- 
tesy. He had been imprisoned, he told 
us, on the charge of having discovered 
large treasure amidst the ruins of Bal- 
bec, by means of the seal of Sulimaun, 
the Son of Daood; to compel him to 
disgorge his gain and give up the mys- 
tic ring, he had been putinto bonds ; 
** And do you imagine, s concluded the 
Ar: tb, smiling derisively, as he fixed his 
flashing eye on me, ‘do youimagine, if 
I had ‘the seal of Sulimaun I would 
submit to being cooped up here?” A 
third unfortunate was an inmate of 
this den of misery in consequence of 
having had, unhappily, a very pretty 
wife. The Basha, then aman of seventy, 
had heard of the lady’s charms,and added 
her, sans ceremonie, to his numerous 
harem; the husband remonstrating 
on account of the abstraction of his 
rib, Joseph-like, was lodged in the 
prison where “the King’s prisoners are 
bound.” But enough of this dismal 
place and its miseries. Only fancy a 
poor Jew dragging out his weary days 
in endless bondage, the scoff, the 
** scorn and derision” of those around 
him, dependent for subsistence on the 
charity of strangers, and cut off from 
all communion with relatives and for- 
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mer intimates, who would hate him for 
apostatising to the Christian faith. 
The Rabbi skilfully devised the bond, 
and the movement in favour of our 
church received a severe, though tem- 
porary, check in Jerusalem. 

The fervent and deep attachment of 
the Jew for the Holy City was ever, 
and still is, one of the leading charac- 
teristics of that “peculiar people.” 
The fond remembrance of far-distant 
Zion, the solace of his sad captivity in 
days of old, is no less the solace 
and consolation of his exile in many 
lands at the present day. Centuries 
have swept over his race, bringing war 
and desolation, exile, captivity, and 
persecution in their train; but neither 
time, nor chance, nor change have 
quenched the love for unforgotten 
Zion in the breast of that nation 
* peeled and scattered.” * If I forget 
thee, oh, Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning; if I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if | prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

This attachment of the Jew, how- 
ever, to the soil and city of his fore- 
fathers, is not to be confounded with 
the mere patriotism or love of country 
which is common to the majority of 
men of every nation; in him it is a 
distinct religious principle ; he loves 
his country, not so much because it 
was the country of “ Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob,” nor yet the 
theatre of his nation’s prosperity and 
renown of old, but because he remem- 
bers it as eminently The Holy Land, 
the land of the God of Israel ; he seeks 
it, then, not as he seeks other lands, 
from local predilection, motives of 
safety, or hope of gain, but in order 
that within its consecrated borders he 
may wholly devote himself to what he, 
in his ignorance, believes to be the 
faith of his fathers; and consequently 
he considers it, as I have said before, 
to be derogatory to his personal 
dignity and holiness to engage in any 
avoidable secular employment as long 
as he sojourns in this Holy Land. 
The Hebrew has indeed a zeal for 
God, but unhappily it is a zeal “ not 
according to knowledge ;” and hence 
the ignorant superstition and spiritual 
debasement of the Jew is nowhere so 

ainfully manifested as in his own 
Dr. Wilson, in his interesting 
book, * The Lands of the Bible,” has 





collected numerous illustrations of this 
fact, and we will borrow a few of his 
valuableremarks. Inthe second volume 
of his work he tells us, * ‘S'o a certain 
extent, the Jews of the Holy Land 
think that something like a sacra- 
mental use may be made of the coun- 
try, from the simple historical associa- 
tions with which it is connected * * *. 
They believe that prayer, offered up 
within the boundaries of the Holy 
Land, is most acceptable to God; and 
such prayers the Rabbinical writers 
teach them to imagine have something 
of the merit of the sacrifices which 
were presented by their fathers, and 
through which the soil, after a sort, 
has been consecrated.” But sanctity 
of place is not the only aid which the 
Jew in Palestine enjoys to ensure 
efficiency of prayer; they “believe, 
that there is great merit in approach- 
ing the spots where rest the mortal 
remains of their ancestors and distin- 
guished rabbis and teachers * * *. 
Standing at the graves, they offer up 
their prayer to God, not only comme- 
morating the dead, but what is most 
to be noticed, soliciting blessings (for 
themselves) from God, on account of 
the merit of their dead.” 

“The Jews at Hebron, who are 
not allowed to enter the cave of 
Mackpelah, direct their prayers 
through a small hole in the wall cover- 
ing it, kissing that hole, as I have 
seen, and rendering idolatrous homage 
to the place. They act more flagrantly 
in opposition to the spirit and injunc- 
tions of their religion in some other 
places. When I visited Safed, for the 
second time, I found many of the Jews 
of Meirim in the neighbourhood, at 
the annual commemoration of Simion 
Ben Jochai, had been practising rites 
of an absolutely heathen character.” 

The allusion to heathenish rites 
brings to my recollection some cir- 
cumstances connected with the myste- 
rious disappearance of the capuchin 
monk, Padré Thomaso, who, if report 
speaks true, made his exit after a very 
heathenish fashion, under the knives of 
some Jews of Damascus. 

This Padré, a medical practitioner 
of some note, much respected by the 
Jews of the city, with whom he had 
extensive intercourse, went out one 
fine day to pay a visit at the house of 
a wealthy Jew, named (if I mistake 

not) David Harari; not turning up 
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before evening, the Padré’s servant, 
Ibraim, went in search of his master, 
with the intention of calling at Harari’s 
domicile; from that day to this, neither 
master nor man were ever heard of. 
This very mysterious occurrence 
caused no small stir in Damascus; 
seven Jews were arrested on suspicion 
by the Turkish government, one of 
whom was put to the torture, under 
which he immediately expired ; while 
an eighth unfortunate, who came for- 
ward to give evidence in favour of his 
countrymen, was arrested as an accom- 
plice, and hurried into eternity, almost 
simultaneously with the first of the 
seven. After depositions of various 
witnesses having been taken, the judi- 
cial investigation was put an end to by 
foreign intervertion, in a manner not 
exactly satisfactory to the public. 
Now for my part of the story. A medi- 
cal man with whom I became ac- 
quainted in Damascus, and who ap- 
peared to have an intimate knowledge 
of the details of the case, assured me 
of the following fact:—‘ He had,” he 
said, * some years, after the disappear- 
ance of this Thomaso, been called in 
to visit a dying woman at Beroot. 
This woman believed her hours were 
numbered, and having, in her own 
opinion, but a brief time to live, was 
desirous of communicating to the 
doctor adreadful secret which lay heavy 
on her mind. She said she had been a 
domestic of the Jew in whose house 
the Padré Thomaso was suspected to 
have been murdered ; that the alleged 
murder had actually been perpetrated 
in that house, and that she had wit- 
nessed the deed. She informed the 
doctor that on the day of the murder, 
she, with the other females of the estab- 
lishment were locked into an upper 
room; achink in the mud wall, how- 
ever, enabled her to see down into the 
central court in the interior of the 
building. Here she saw the Padré 
enter unattended; he was immediately 
seized by a party of Jews who lay in 
wait for him, was dragged into an 
empty cauldron, placed in the court, 
as she believed, expressly for the pur- 
pose; then stabbed with knives by 
several of the persons who had seized 
him, and suffered gradually to bleed to 
death; the blood, which flowed into 
the bottom of the vessel, was in- 
stantly taken out by the murderers, 
poured into bottles, and transported 
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thence to various parts of the Jews’ 
quarter. 

« This woman further stated, that the 
Padré’s servant, Ibraim, arriving in 
the evening in search of his master, 
was put to death in the very same 
manner. She also hinted that the 
revolting act was perpetrated not 
through ill-will to the Padré, but for 
the purpose of performing some sacred 
rites connected with the approaching 
passover.”” 

I do not vouch for the truth of this 
woman’s statement, but I believe I 
can for the accuracy of my informant 
in communicating the statement as it 
was made to himself, If true, it affords 
a fearful comment on Dr. Wilson's 
allusion to “ rites of an absolutely hea- 
then character” which he witnessed 
at theannualcommemorationof Simion 
Ben Jochai. The Jews, however, de- 
clare they are guiltless, and charitably 
attribute the accusation to the tyranny 
and avarice of the Turkish govern- 
ment, which desired, **suo more,” to 
find a pretext for squeezing from them 
their hard-earned piastres. If, how- 
ever, the reader hesitates to credit the 
extent to which a Turkish despot may 
carry his caprices, let him take a les- 
son from the veritable history of 
Haiim Farhi, and the Basha of ’Akka. 
This Farhi, a member of an opulent 
Jewish family of Damascus, was prime- 
minister and prime favourite of the 
famous, which means infamous, Basha 
of ’Akka (Acre), Achmad, appro- 
priately surnamed Jezzar, or the 
Butcher. This Basha of 'Akka, as 
everybody knows, was the first who 
impeded the progress of Napoleon. 
A monster of cruelty, not only were 
his atrocities celebrated abroad, but 
even in his family circle there was but 
one inmate who did not bear on his 
own proper person some outward and 
visible sign of the butcher-skill in his 
calling. One was minus an eye, an- 
other a hand, a third a foot, and so on 
through the whole batch of them; for 
though the Basha might deem it be- 
neath him to diminish his lavish ex- 
penses, in one sense, he considered it 
proper to curtail his domestic estab- 
lishment; there was, however, one 
unmutilated man amongst them, and 
this one was Haiim Farhi. Haiim, it 
appears from this true chronicle, was 
a very fine fellow, a great beau, and 
withal, I regret to say, somewhat of a 
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coxcomb; yet Haiim increased in 
wealth and favour in the palace of 
Achmad. At long last, the Basha sum- 
moned Haiim, one day, and thus ad- 
dressed him: “ Haiim,” said his master, 
“you have a fine person, you are very 
beautiful, you are the most athletic of 
men. When visitors come, it is you 
not me they admire. Every one seems 
to say, how happy is the Basha to have 
such a man. Now, because of this, I 
had some thoughts of dismissing you 
from your office, but my great love 
toyoupreventsthat. You cannot surely, 
however, have any objection to my put- 
ting out one of your eyes?” Of course 
the Farhi could not, with any con- 
science, object to so mild an alternative ; 
and the barber being happily at hand, 
Haiim the beautiful went out from 
the Basha’s presence Haiim the one- 
eyed; and he continued in his lord’s 
service, faithfully discharging _ his 
trust, while Achmad continued to 
heap favours on his mutilated minis- 
ter. 

Haiim, we have hinted, was a bit of 
a coxcomb, and Satan, through this 
infirmity, got on the blind side of 
Haiim, beguiling him, by his subtlety, 
so to arrange and cock his turban, that 
the visual defect was scarce observ- 
able. Next Satan gave the wink to 
the Basha, and Jezzar cast his eye on 
Farhi, so he summoned him again, one 
day, and thusaddressed him: “ Haiim,” 
began the Basha, with a sigh, “ Haiim, 
all that I have done has been of no 
use, you have become as beautiful and 
as attractive as ever. Haiim, I must 
cut off your nose.” The convenient 
barber again appeared, and the nose- 
less Farhi dispensed with a pocket- 
handkerchief for ever. 

This was, however, the butcher’s 
coup de maitre, Haiim, no more “the 
handsome,” harmonised in appearance 
with the other members of the estab- 
lishment ; he was continued, more- 
over, in the service of his eccentric 
master, till the latter died, and then 
he presided as chief-mourner at the 
obsequies of his tyrannical benefactor. 

Nevertheless, the Israelite’s destiny 
was not yet fulfilled. Gifted as he had 
been by nature, and perfected by art, 
the Farhi found no favour in the sigbt 
of Achmad’ssuccessor, Abdalla Basha; 
for Abdalla, quite equal to his pre- 
decessor in barbarity, was his inferior 
far in invention, ingenuity,.and prac- 
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tical skill; he honestly desired further 
to improve our Haiim; but he could 
not, for the life of him, amend him to 
his mind ; the Farhi hence became to 
him a perpetual puzzle—the problem 
perplexed him, and his digestion was 
disturbed. The Basha got dispeptic— 
something must be done; he hit it off 
at last, cutting the gordian knot of 
his difficulties Ly cutting off Haiim 
Farhi’s head, which, with his imprac- 
ticable carcase, was cast into the sea. 
Thus endeth the true chronicle of Haiim 
Farhi, the Mended Man. 

With such a sample of viceregal 
affection for a favourite, we can easily 
imagine to what unwarrantable expe- 
dients the Basha of Damascus might 
have had recourse, if he took the whim 
into his head of varying his ordinary 
pastimes by a small go of persecution, 
against the Jews. I do not say he 
ever contemplated it—but who can 
say that he did not? Let us change 
the subject. 

The aspect of the Jewish burial- 
ground over the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
where countless little marble slabs 
stray up one side of the Mount of 
Olives, naturally attracts the notice of 
even the most cursory observer. I 
confess I was for a long time quite at a 
loss to conjecture why that portion of 
Olivet, denominated the Mount of 
Offence, had been selected, and why the 
graves were huddled so closely together 
that, with room enough on either side, 
one solitary spot seemed actually 
peopled by the dead. This choice of a 
cemetery I found, on inquiry, to be 
connected with a deep point in modern 
Jewish theology. We may, in a 
moral point of view, divide all man- 
kind into three classes, viz., good, 
bad, and indifferent ; and employing a 
somewhat similar classification, the 
Jews maintain that three classes of 
Israelites will rise from the dead (for 
no one but an Israelite can share in 
the resurrection)—these are, the just, 
the reprobates, and the intermediates. 
The just, persons whose good deeds 
preponderate, will rise to life eternal. 
The reprobates, the converse of the for- 
mer, will rise but to be cast down into 
hell. The intermediates, a milk-and- 
water class, the tot of whose virtues 
and vices is in exact proportion, rise 
to be plunged into purificatory tor- 
ments for the space of eleven or twelve 
months, precise period undecided. 
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Now “those that are interred within 
the bounds of the Holy Land (to 
quote again from Dr. Wilson), and es- 
pecially at Jerusalem, will be raised 
directly, and without any difficulty ; but 
those who die, and are found beyond 
its bounds, must roll like casks of wine 
through the caverns of the earth, or 
tunnels made by God, till they reach 
the valley of Jehoshaphat and the Mount 
of Olives; hence, the Talmud says, 
this rolling is a grief to the just” (and 
little’ marvel). We may hence,” as 
Buntorf has remarked, * see how much 
Jews are interested in returning to 
their country, and dying there as pious 
Jews, that they may be freed from the 

reat pain and grievous labour of roll. 
ing under the deep waters and heavy 
mountains.” So far we learn the 
cause of the pious Israelites’ anxiety to 
die and be buried at Jerusalem, a post- 
mortem locomotion being anything 
but desirable. Their selection of the 
ground for the cemetery, however, was 
directed by a less palpably extravagant 
tradition, which instructs them, that 
while the general resurrection is to 
take place at Jerusalem, the Messiah 
shall appear on the very identical spot 
which is occupied by their present 
burial-place ; hence they beautifully 
and poetically style it, not the place of 
the dead, but Bethhaim, the house of 
the living. 

Notwithstanding all this devotional 
attachment to his ancient land, and 
the strong religious feeling which at- 
tracts him to its soil, the Jew in 
Palestine, like the Jew in bygone 
tines, too generally rests satisfied with 
drawing nigh unto God with the lips, 
though the heart be far from him. 
The “opus operatum,” is with him 
the main object of regard. Witness 
the palpable irreverence that marks 
their demeanour in the synagogue, 
except when actually engaged in 
answering the responses; the male 

ortion of the congregation is employed 
in chatting, laughing, or walking 
about, without a trace of solemnity, 
or respect for the sacred place or ser- 
vice being discernible; as for the 
female part, the poor women are either 
caged up in a latticed gallery, or com- 
pelled to cluster in groups outside the 
door, each, like the Peri in Paradise, 
directing™her inquisitive glance to 
what is going forward within. The 
very veneration of the Jew for the law 
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is displayed by the grossest super. 
stition, a copy of the Torah or Deca. 
logue being carefully soldered into a 
narrow tin case, and hung over the en- 
trance to their chambers, as old crones 
with us nail a horse-shoe toa door ; it 
is even believed to avail as an amulet 
or charm capable of averting evil, or 
curing the most obstinate disease. 
** Ah,” said a bed-ridden old Hebrew 
woman to me, as I visited the mission 
hospital in Jerusalem, “ what can the 
doctors do for me? If I could only 
touch the Torah I should be made 
whole.” Not exactly comprehending 
what she meant, I handed her a little 
tin-cased copy of the Ten Command- 
ments ; she grasped it in her emaciated 
hands, which trembled with anxiety, 
and her eyes were lit up with a tran- 
sient gleam of joy. ‘ Are you made 
whole?’ I inquired; she made no 
answer, fell back on her pillow, let 
drop the Torah, and turned from me 
with a sigh. 

Sitting one evening with an intelli- 
gent German Jew, who used often to 
pay me a visit at my lodgings, the 
conversation turned on Jewish reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies. Alluding 
to the day of atonement, he assured 
me that on that day the Jews believe 
that ministers are appointed in heaven 
for the ensuing year: a minister over 
angels 3 one over the stars; one over 
earth; the winds, trees, plants, birds, 
beasts, fishes, men, and so forth. 

That, on that day also, the good 
and evil deeds of every son of Abra- 
ham are actually summed up, and the 
balance struck for or against each, in- 
dividually. Where the evil deeds pre- 
ponderate, such individuals are brought 
in as in debt to the law ; and ten days 
after the day of atonement, sum- 
monses are issued to call the defaulters 
before God. When these are served, 
the party summoned to appear is 
visited either with sudden death or a 
rapid and violent disease which must 
terminate speedily in death. “ But 
cannot the divine wrath be appeased ?” 
said I. ‘ Not appeased,” said my in- 
formant; * the decree must be evaded.” 
“How so?” “Thus,” he replied. 
4* When a Jew is struck with sudden 
sickness about this time, if he appre- 
hends that his call is come, he sends 
immediately for twelve elders of his 
people; they demand his name; he 
tells them, for example, my name is 
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Isaac; they answer, thy name shall no 
more be Isaac, but Jacob shall thy 
name be called. Then kneeling round 
the sick man, they pray for him in 
these words, O God, thy servant, 
Isaac, has not good deeds to exceed 
the evil, and a summons against him 
has gone forth; but this pious man, 
before thee, is named Jacob, and not 
Isaac. There is a flaw in the indict- 
ment; the name in the angel’s sum- 
mons is not correct, therefore, thy 
servant Jacob, cannot be called on to 
appear.” ‘* After all,” said I, “ sup- 
pose this Jacob dies.” ‘ Then,” re- 
plied my companion, “ the Almighty is 
unjust ; the summons was irregular, 
andits execution not according to law.” 

Does not this appear incredible ? 
Another anecdote, and I have done. 

On the same occasion we were 
speaking about vows, and the obligation 
of fulfilling them. “ As to paying your 
vow,” said my Jewish friend, * we con- 
sider it performed, if the vow be 
observed to the letter.” He then gave 
me the following rather ludicrous 
illustration as a case in point :—There 
was in his native village a wealthy 
Jew, who was seized with a dangerous 
illness. Seeing death approach, de- 
spite of his physician's skill, he be- 
thought him of vowing a vow; so he 
solemnly promised, that if God would 
restore him to health, he, on his part, 
on his recovery, would sell a certain 
fat beast in his stall, and devote the 
proceeds to the Lord. 

The man recovered, and in due 
time appeared before the door of the 
synagogue, driving before him a goodly 
ox, and carrying under one arm a large 
black Spanish cock. The people were 
coming out of the synagogue, and 
several Jewish butchers, after artisti- 
cally examining the fine fat beast, 
asked our convalescent what might be 
the price of the ox. ‘ This ox,” 


replied the owner, “I value at two 
shillings” (I substitute English 
money); “ but the cock,” he added, 
ostentatiously exhibiting chanticleer, 
I estimate at twenty pounds.” The 
butchers laughed at him ; they thought 
he was in joke. However, as he 
gravely persisted that he was in 
earnest, one of them, taking him at 
his word, put down two shillings for 
the ox. “Softly, my good friend,” 
rejoined the seller, “ I have made a 
vow not to sell the ox without the cock ; 
you must buy both, or be content with 
neither.” Great was the surprise of 
the bystanders, who could not conceive 
what perversity possessed their wealthy 
neighbour. But the cock being value 
for two shillings, and the ox for twenty 
pounds, the bargain was concluded, 
and the money paid. 

Our worthy Jew now walks up to 
the Rabbi, cash in hand. ‘“ This,” 
said he, handing the two shillings, “ I 
devote to the service of the synagogue, 
being the price of the ox, which I had 
vowed; and this, placing the twenty 
pounds in his own bosom, is lawfully 
mine own, for is it not the price of the 
cock?” ‘ And what did your neigh- 
bours say of the transaction? Did 
they not think this rich man an arrant 
rogue?” ‘ Rogue!” said my friend, 
repeating my last words with some 
amazement, ‘they considered him a 
pious and a clever man.” Sharp 
enough, thought I; but delicate 
about exposing my ignorance, I judi- 
ciously held my peace. 

And now, gentle reader, it only re- 
mains for me to make my bow—our 
rambling has come to a conclusion ; 
and, without doubt, you concur with 
me in opinion, it is high time for my 
impertinencies to have an end. Well, 
they have ended; and, perhaps, not 
inappropriately, with a novel and true 
history of a cocK AND A BULL. 













































































































































THE 


Ir is scarce possible to overrate the 
value of this publication. Scotland 
bas owed to Dr. Chalmers a deeper 
debt of gratitude than to any other 
man of our times; and the claims 
which Chalmers has to the gratitude 
of mankind are not limited to Scot- 
land; or confined within the bounda- 
ries of the section of the Christian 
Church to which he was formally at- 
tached, but are measured by, and 
will continue to increase with, the 
triumphs of Caristionhty and civilis- 
ation. The most valuable gift which 
has been given in our day by S Scotland 
to the literature of Great Britain is, 
the long series of volumes of this great 
man's works. 

To this series, since the death of Dr. 
Chalmers, nine volumes have been 
added by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna. 
The series of posthumous volumes is 
now, we believe, closed; and we take 
shame to ourselves that it has not 
been, during the course of the publica- 
tion of the successive volumes, brought 
before our readers. The “ Life of Dr. 
Chalmers,’ however, by Dr. Lanna, 
gives us the opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to repair the error. 

In the Posthumous Works are seve- 
ral volumes of equal value to any 
published during Chalmers’s life. A 
good deal of what is thus authentically 
added to his works has been, indeed, 
much more elaborated—if we may use 
the phrase, where there is such direct- 
ness of communication, and where 
everything is subordinated to the one 
great purpose of being distinctly 
understood, — than in any of his own 
publications. The courses of lectures 
for his class, which we suppose to have 
been repeated year after year, are of 
this character, and in these there is 
often great subtlety of thinking, with 
plainness of speech, so happy in its 
peculiar way, that it is impossible not 
to regard the style as the result of 
attention at one time very anxiously 
given to the effects of style alone, and 
a consideration of what effect may be 
produced on the minds of others, by 
what would seem the simplest means, 
In style, however, Chalmers is very 
unequal ; at times the phraseology is 
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at times 


tumid and swelling ; 
one thought occupies pages upon pages 
of what would seem to us unnecessary 
illustration ; but we have little doubt 
that the great orator had well consi- 
dered the wants and the capabilities of 


some 


his audience. The thoughts illus. 
trated are always essentially true, and 
undeniab'y im port int; and the mind 
never is left ‘without something to 
rest on, in every one of Chalmers’s 
essays or discourses. ‘The illustra. 
tions may be occasionally fanciful; 
they may overspread the subject with 
a “veil of light;” at times his 
hearers may almost feel fatigue from 
the iteration of the same truth, in so 
many varying forms; but it always is 
a truth which is thus illustrated. The 
proposition pressed on an audience by 
every aid that a cultivated imagination 
can suggest, is one which has been 
worked out by the severest processes of 
reasoning. It is seldom that we find 
united in the same person powers that 
seem as distinct as those of Butler and 
of Fenelon. 

How sucha mind was formed—under 
what domestic influences his child- 
hood was trained—under what discip- 
line of education his youth and man- 
hood were formed—and what he was 
enabled to accomplish, are questions 
which many will anxiously ask, and 
which these volumes of Dr. Hanna 
will most satisfactorily answer. 

Doctor Hanna forbears telling us 
anything of the legendary history of 
the Chalmerses of old time, though no 
doubt they had, like others, their 
fabulous history of giants, and en- 
chanters, and their titles of descent 
from worthies of illustrious name ; 
and begins his tale with the year 1700, 
and with the then little borou; gh town 
of Anstruther, or Anster, as it is 
often spelled, with which the family 
soon after became connected. 

Chaliners’s great grandfather was 
minister of the parish of Elie, in the 
year 1701. He appears to have been 
indolent and good-natured. His wife 
was a woman of wonderful activity. 
Her industry and economy were such, 
that from the savings ofa very slender 
income the family were enabled to 
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urchase what is called the estate of 
Radernie ; they maintained and edu- 
cated twelve children, and Radernie 
still belongs to her descendants. This 
Chalmers’s second son settled in An- 
struther, as a dyer, ship-owner, and 
general merchant. He was succeeded 
in the same trade by the father of 
Dr. Chalmers. Dr. Chalmers was 
the sixth of fourteen children, and was 
born in Anstruther, on the 17th of 
March, 1780. The incidents of child- 
hood seem to have been impressed on 
Chalmers’s mind with more than usual 
power. The cruelty and cunning of a 
nurse, to whose care he was committed 
at two years of age, haunted his 
memory to his latest years. To escape 
her, he found his way to school at 
three years old. The schoolmaster 
was blind, or half blind ; his efforts to 
flog the boys whom he could not see, 
and theirs to escape, were among 
Chalmers's favourite stories to the last 
hour of his life. He was succeeded 
by a master described as imprudent 
and incompetent, whose faults lost him 
his situation, and whom Chalmers’s 
charity assisted to support. Ramsay 
was his name; and he deserves to be 
remembered for his suggestions as to 
what he thought proper treatment for 
Ireland. ‘ He wrote,” says Dr. 
Hanna, “ to the Duke of Wellington, 
in the true dominie spirit, but with 
almost as much wisdom as wit, that 


he could tell him how to do the most, 


difficult thing he had on hand—namely, 
to cure the ills of Ireland; he should 
just take, he told him, the taws (the 
whip) in the tae hand, and the Testa- 
ment in the tither.” 

Chalmers’s surviving schoolfellows 
remember him, as “ one of the idlest, 
strongest, merriest, and most generous- 
hearted boys in Anstruther scliool.”’ 

He learned to readearly. The first 
books that engaged his fancy were, 
* Gandentio di Lucca” and “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” It would appear, 
that pictures from Scripture history 
were also among his childish delights ; 
for in his comments on the narratives 
in the early chapters of Genesis, we 
find him speaking of them full fifty 
years afterwards, in the following 
words :— 


“T feel now as entering on the daylight 
of history, and emerging from the obscurity 
of its earliest dawn. And I may here record 
the effect of old associations with the Bible 
narratives which are now before me. I feel 
quite sure that the use of the Sacred Dia- 
logues as a school-book, and the pictures of 
Scripture scenes which interested my boy- 
hood, still cleave to me, and impart a peculiar 
tinge and charm to the same representations 
when brought within my notice. Perhaps, 
when I am moullering in my coffin, the eye 
of my dear Tommy* may light upon this 
page, and it is possible that his recollections 
may accord with my present anticipations of 
the effect that his delight in the Pictorial 
Bible may have in endearing still more to 
him the holy Word of God. May it tell with 
saving effect on his conscience, in whatever 
way it may affect his imagination ; and let 
him so profit by its sacred lessons of faith 
and piety, that after a life of Christian use- 
fulness on earth we may meet in Heaven, 
and rejoice for ever in the presence of our 
common Father.” 


‘* Even in infancy,” says Dr. Hanna, 
“he felt the charm which dwells in 
the cadence of choice and tender 
words. When three years old he was 
missed and sought for, and at last 
found in the nursery, pacing up and 
down and repeating the words, ‘ Oh 
my son, Absalom! O Absalom—my 
son! my son!’” 

In Roman Catholic countries the 
theological passion develops itself 
early,and among the children, who, in 
their sports, mimic every scene of varied 
life, the future monks and nuns soon 
begin to insist on their vocation. In 
Anstruther, among his playfellows, the 
young Chalmers gave promise of the 
pulpit-orator. A minister’s was the 
office on which he, from the first, set 
his heart, and the first sermon of the 
boy-preacher is remembered by the sis- 
ter of oneof his schoolfellows. Hestood 
on achair, and was declaiming to his 
audience—consisting of one individual 
—on the text of, Let brotherly love 
continue.” 

At twelve years of age he was re- 
moved to St. Andrews. Among his 
contemporaries at college was Lord 
Campbell. Chalmers had learned too 
little at school to profit much by the 
opportunities which college afforded 
during the two first years of his stay; 


* His grandson, Thomas C, Hanna, then in his sixth year, 
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and, to say the truth, he appears to have 
been better employed than if he had 
been more diligent. Stores of health 
must have been laid in, and this was 
better than any amount of Latin and 
Greek. The two first sessions were 
occupied in playing football and hand- 
ball. The handball he was particu- 
larly expert at, “owing to his being 
left-handed.” In the third year, ma- 
thematics became part of his course, 
and to this he applied attentively, and 
after awhile, even anxiously. Dr. 
James Brown was his instructor, and 
in after life Chalmers acknowledged 
owing more to him than to all of the 
other academic men whose classes he 
ever attended. 

For while Chalmers was an admirer 
of Godwin’s “ Political Justice,” Chal- 
mers’s father was a Tory and a Cal- 
vinist—and this alone was enough to 
make Chalmers think there was some- 
thing of self-assertion in declaring 
himself a Radical, and in adopting as 
his religion what he calls Moderat- 
ism; “under the chilling influences of 
which,” he says, “‘ we inhaled not a dis- 
taste only, but a positive contempt for 
all that is properly and peculiarly gos- 
pel, insomuch, that our confidence was 
nearly as entire in the sufficiency of 
Natural Theology, as in the suffi- 
ciency of Natural Sdience.” The 
perfectibility of man, in virtue of 
the unrestrained exercise of his own 
powers, seems to have been Chalmers’s 
expectation. Of this hope he, like 
others, was soon cured. His reli- 
gious errors continued longer. 

In November, 1795, he becamea 
student of divinity. During the theo- 
logical lectures, his mind appears to 
have been far away from the lecturer 
and his discourse, and to have been 
altogether engaged with his mathe- 
matics. Of the professor’s orthodoxy 
he entertained no doubt; but an or- 
thodoxy which consisted only in con- 
forming to standards, was esteemed by 
him but little. * Calvinism,” said his 
teacher, “should not be too broadly 
brought forward in pulpit addresses, 
lest it should be repulsive.” ‘ Why 
not,” said Chalmers, “if it be true.” 
This decided with Chalmers, a little 
too hastily, the professor's sincerity ; 
and so he went on, apparently the most 
attentive of auditors, but appearing to 
be attentive only because his attention 
was fullyoccupied with his own thoughts. 
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Jonathan Edwards's works first 
broke, for a while, the spell of mathe. 
matics ; the doctrine of Necessity fell 
in with the speculations of Godwin, 
and found ready acceptance. The 
golden chain, binding all thought and 
all act together in inevitable sequence, 
and seeming to link the creature and 
the Creator in one, was for ever pre- 
sent to his mind, and might almost be 
said to live before the bodily eye, 
Twenty-four years after, referring to 
this period, he thus writes :— 


*** February 26th, 1821.—O that He 
possessed me with.a sense of His holiness 
and His love, as He at one time possessed 
me with a sense of His greatness and His 
power, and His pervading agency. I re- 
member when a student of Divinity, and long 
ere I could relish evangelical sentiment, [ 
spent nearly a twelvemonth in a sort of men- 
tal elysium, and the one idea which minis- 
tered to my soul all its rapture was the mag- 
nificence of the Godhead, and the universal 
subordination of all things to the one great 
purpose for which He evolved and was sup- 
porting creation. I should like to be so in- 
spired over again, but with such a view of 
the Deity as coalesced and was in harmony 
with the doctrine of the New Testament.’ 

“ Alluding to this singular period in his 
mental history, he has told a member of his 
family that not a single hour elapsed in 
which the overpoweringly impressive imagin- 
ation did not stand out bright before the 
inward eye, and that his custom was to 
wander early in the morning into the coun- 
try, that, amid the quiet scenes of nature, 
he might luxuriate in the glorious concep- 
tion.” 


About this time he visited his elder 
brother at Liverpool, and a fragment 
of the journal which he kept daring 
the visit is preserved. Dr. Hanna 
tells us that the journal exhibits no 
trace of the philosophical enthusiasm 
which then possessed his mind; that 
all the entries are such as would seem 
to be those of the shrewd son of some 
honest burgher, with his eyes open for 
everything that could be turned to 
any advantage. The journal, made 
at a time when Chalmers’s habitual 
state of mind was one elevated to the 
highest heaven of philosophical specu- 
lation, was, says Dr. Hanna, “but 
an early illustration of the speculative 
and practical, in him so strikingly 
blended and combined.” 

His third session at the University 
was that in which his first essays in 
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composition were made. In those 
there was nothing declamatory—no- 
thing that could be referred to the 
imaginative power. There were 
broad, deep thoughts, struggling for 
expression, and it was evident that 
he sought to penetrate into the very 
heart of the subject that engaged him. 
In many young writers, fanciful analo- 
gies are substituted for arguinent ; and 
in even the most advanced period of 
matured intellectual power, there is 
danger of the mind being itself thus 
imposed upon. No length of expe- 
rience saves some writers from this. 
Southey, for instance, seems to have 
linked all his thoughts together in this 
way; and images, having merely an 
arbitrary connection with each other, 
are substituted for argument. Take 
up his life of any of the religious persons 
whom he was fond of biographising, and 
you find in every one of them the nar- 
rative carried on, from stage to stage, 
in language borrowed from some me- 
dical theory of the progress of a 
fever; and the use of this kind 
of language makes it often ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ascertain the 
precise fact, disengaged from the fan- 
cies with which it is obscured rather 
than illustrated. Coleridge’s positive 
and negative poles of Truth, occurring 
wherever he is, to use his own phrase- 
ology, “ out of his senses,” and “ in 
his reason,” do not give his reader 
much help, and, we suspect, were not 
calculated to assist his own percep- 
tion. The Will-o’-the-wisp of Fancy 
is not avery strong light, even if it 
were not a shifting one. By it 
Chalmers was not at any time misled. 
In his earliest compositions, thought 
struggled difficultly and slowly into 
what, at first, was very imperfect ut- 
terance. The fluency and perspicuity 
which afterwards distinguished his 
style were the result and the reward of 
great labour during the first year of 
his apprenticeship to authorship, as 
this stage of his course may be called, 
and in truth was. But as the labour 
was great, the success was on the whole 
rapid. 


“ Habits,” says Dr. Hanna, “ of accurate 
and easy composition, which, in many in- 
stances, it costs half a life-time to acquire to 
the same degree, were acquired by him within 
two years; and the ordinary difficulties of 
expression once mastered, that burning fer- 
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vour, which glowed with such constant in- 
tensity within, got free and natural opportu- 
nity of outflow, and, shaping spontaneously 
the language that was employed for the ut- 
terance of thought or sentiment, moulded it 
into forms of beauty and power.” 


This is, we think, a little over- 
stated, or perhaps would be true, if 
confined toChalmers’s pulpit eloquence, 
in which, whether written before being 
delivered or not, any compositions 
intended to be communicated to an 
audience in that form are referred to 
a different standard from that which 
we apply to other writing. Chal- 
mers’s style is always lucid, often 
happy and animated, but so far from 
deserving the character here given of 
it, is too frequently diffuse, and redun- 
dant beyond all measure. 

However, all this had its justifying 
purpose. It deserves praise, but not 
the precise praise claimed for it. The 
effect on a jury is the test to which a 
bar orator appeals from the criticism 
of drawing-room readers, who think the 
reports of his speech lengthy and te- 
dious; and to the test of the actual effect 
of such of his works as were delivered 
by word of mouth, either to his con- 
gregations or to his classes, Chalmers 
might triumphantly appeal. 

A debating society, in which the 
present Lord Campbell and Leyden 
were the chief speakers, was, towards 
the close of his residence at the Uni- 
versity, attended by Chalmers. It is 
remembered that he spoke on the affir- 
mative of the question, “Isa divine reve- 
lation necessary?” and that on another 
oceasion, he discussed the question of 
predestination in a formal essay. He 
spoke on the question, “ Js man a free 
agent?” and took the negative. But 
accidents of this kind are not worth 
recording as evidence on the bias of 
his opinions. Leyden was the most 
eloquent man in the society. His first 
attempts were “unsuccessful—he was 
laughed at, and deserved to be laughed 
at; but his invincible perseverance 
ultimately prevailed, and he acquired 
the art of popular oratory. A friend 
of his was restrained by timidity from 
making the effort to speak :— , 


“I see what will happen,” said Leyden: 
“T shall, through constant practice, be at 
least able to harangue; while you, through 
dread of the ridicule of a few boys, will let 
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slip the opportanity of learning this art, and 


will continue the same diffident man through 
life.” 


Dr. Hanna gives us one of Chal- 
mers’s earliest compositions. It has 
great vigour, great beauty of style, 
and is, in its way, equal to anything 
he afterwards produced. The style is 
east much in the manner of Robert 
Hall ; and we should almost have re- 
garded it as an extract from him, had 
we met it without a name :— 


“‘ How different the languor and degene- 
racy of the present age from that ardour 
which animated the exertions of the primi- 
tive Christians in the cause of their religion. 
That religion had then all the impressive 
effect of novelty. The evidences which sup- 
ported its divine origin were still open to 
observation. The miracles of Christianity 
proclaimed it to be a religion that was sup- 
ported by the arm of Omnipotence. The 
violence of a persecuting hostility only served 
to inflame their attachment to the truth, and 
to arouse the intrepidity of their characters. 
Enthusiasm is a virtue rarely produced in a 
state of calm and unruffied repose. It flou- 
rishes in adversity. It kindles in the hour of 
danger, and rises to deeds of renown. The 
terrors of persecution only serve to awaken 
the energy of its purposes. It swells in the 
pride of integriiy, and, great in the purity of 
its cause, it can scatter defiance amid a host 
of enemies. The magnanimity of the pri- 
mitive Christians is beyond example in his- 
tory. It could withstand the ruin of inte- 
rests, the desertion of friends, the triumphant 
joy of enemies, the storms of popular indig- 
nation, the fury of a vindictive priesthood, 
the turments of martyrdom. The faith of 
immortality emboldened their profession of 
the gospel, and armed them with contempt 
of death. The torrent of opposition they 
had to encounter, in asserting the religion of 
Jesus, was far from repressing their activity 
in his service. They maintained his cause 
with sincerity—they propagated it with zeal 
—they devoted their time and their fortune 
to its diffusion, Amid all their discourage- 
ments, they were sustained by the assur- 
ance of aheavenly crown. The love of their 
Redeemer consecrated their affections to his 
service, and enthroned in their hearts a pure 
and disinterested enthusiasm. Hence the 
rapid and successful extension of Christianity 
through the civilised workl. The grace of 
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God was with them. It blasted all the at- 
tempts of opposition. It invigorated the 
constancy of their purposes. It armed them 
with fortitude amid the terrors of persecu- 
tion, and carried them triumphant through 
the proud career of victory and success.’ 

“In November, 1842—more than forty 
years after the eulogy of enthusiasm con- 
tained in this passage was penned at St. 
Andrews—Dr. Chalmers met in solemn con- 
vocation with upwards of 400 of the Evan- 
gelical ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
assembled in Edinburgh to deliberate in 
prospect of the Disruption ; and when, stand- 
ing in the midst of them, the veteran leader 
of that noble band sought to stir up all 
around him to an enthusiasm equal to the 
great occasion which they were about to face, 
he took up the very words of this old college 
exercise, and no passage he ever wrote was 
uttered with more fervid energy or a more 
overwhelming effect.” 


In Scotland—in England—every- 
where the young candidate for orders, 
whose pecuniary circumstances require 
that his support should be wholly 
or in part earned by his own exer- 
tions, occupies himself in tuition. 
The family of Chalmers’s father was a 
crowded household—fourteen children 
—and Thomas did not think it fair 
any longer to be a burthen on his 
father’s means; and, at the age of 
seventeen, he left Anstruther, to en- 
ter a family, whose name Dr. Hanna 


does not give, as private tutor. He 
had to travel to the ferry at 
Dundee, on horseback; the whole 


family turned out to bid him farewell. 
Many were the embracings and the 
blessings ; but, at the last, the final 
moment of parting came; and, blinded 
with tears, the poor boy mounted his 
horse. Alas! for the permanence of 
any human emotion—bursts of inex- 
tinguishable laughter roused him from 
his reverie. He was, it is true, on 
the horse’s back, in the saddle, but 
his head was turned to the tail, not to 
the head of the animal. This was too 
much; he wheeled round in the sad- 
dle as fast as he could, put his horse 
into a canter, and left Anstruther, 
manifesting scarcely less glee than in 
the days of its memorable fair. 


“¢ Rise, rise, my lads,’ the jovial monarch said, 
* Here is not now the fitting place to ply 
The courtier’s and the dancing-master’s trade, 
Nuzzling the nasty ground obsequiously ; 
Up, up—put hat and bonnet upon head— 
The chilling dew still drizzles from the sky. 
Up! tuck your coats succinct about your bellies ; 


Mount, mount your asses’ backs, like clever vaulting fellows. 
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‘*¢ And see that, when the race’s sign is given, 
Each rider whirl his whip with swinging might, 
Or top his whirling cudgel up to heaven, 
That with more goodly bang it down may light ; 
And let the spur’s_blood-thirsty teeth be driven 
Through hide and hair, by either heel aright; 
For ’tis a beast most sluggish, sour, and slow ; 
Be mounting then thy beasts, and range ye in a row.’ 


“A hundred whips, high tossed in ether, rung 

Tempestuous, flirting up and down like fire ; 

*Tween sky and earth, as massy cudgels swung 
Their gnarled lengths in formidable gyre ; 

And, leaping from their further ends, down flung 
A storm of wooden bangs, and anguish dire ; 

Woe to the beastly ribs, and skulls, and backs, 

Foredoomed to bear the weight of such unwieldly cracks ! 


“Meantime the rabblement, with favouring shout, 
And clapping hand, set up as loud a din, 
As almost with stark terror frighted out 
Each ass’s soul from his particular skin ; 
Rattled the bursts of laughter round about, 
Grinned every phiz with mirth’s peculiar grin, 
As through the loam they saw the caddies awkward 
Bustling, some straight, some thwart, some forward, and some backward.” 


The fun, however, which poor Ten- 
nant hasso humorously described in his 
pleasant extravaganza of“ Anster Fair,” 
did not end in dejection and mortifi- 
cation. The evening of the day, 
which opened so drolly, was one of 
serious sadness to Chalmers. There 
is, we suppose, something peculiar in 
the relation of a tutor to the persons 
who employ him. We live too far 
from the world of London publishers 
to know whether Lamb was right in 
ascribing to publishers a peculiar hos- 
tility to trading authors ; and attri- 
buting it to the fact, that the employer 
of labour, in most other articles of 
production, was using the services of 
persons confessedly in an inferior walk 
of life; that this was a pleasurable 
feeling, which did not exist in the 
case where the work to be done was 
work of the brain, not of the mere 
mechanic hand. The English squire 
or the Highland laird, who employs, 
at low wages, some young man from 
college to instruct his children, has 
possibly some similar jealousy of the 
tutor’s acquirements. At all events, the 
relation is not contemplated by either of 
the parties as a permanent one; and 
thus neither is disposed to reconcile 
himself to its evils, which are regarded 
as of a kind that mayat any moment be 
put an end to by discontinuing the re- 
lation. Chalmers appears to have 
fallen in with unreasonable people, for 


whom little excuse can be made. From 
the first he regarded himself as treated 
with slight and disrespect, and he ap- 
pears not to have been of a very ex- 
acting temper. He had ten children 
to teach, the eldest of whom was but 
fifteen—* from seven till nine o'clock 
in the morning, from ten to twelve in 
the forenoon, from two to three, and 
from four till six, he was daily occupied 
in the direct labours of education.” 
This was asmall part of his grievances. 
Chalmers lived in his affections, and 
the total absence of any kindliness 
rendered the place intolerable. How- 
ever, his stipulation unfortunately was, 
that he should be treated as his pre- 
decessor in office had been, and that 
predecessor had submitted to many 
things that Chalmers justly resented 
as indignities. When there was com- 
pany, Chalmers was sent his evening 
meal to his own room, while his pupils 
enjoyed the privilege of being with the 
visitors. He soon found the means of 
remedying this: he had some friends 
in the neighbouring town, and when 
a supper occurred, from which he 
was to be excluded, he ordered one 
at the inn, to which he in. 
vited some of his friends. It was not 
possible that things could continue 
long on this footing. He left the 
family, and returned to St. Andrews 
in January, 1799. He was now but 
nineteen. In the course of this year 
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he was licensed as a preacher of the 
Gospel, though so young, on the ground 
of an old statute which allowed a lad 
of * pregnant parts’ to be admitted to 
the ministry without the usual formal- 
ities. It was one of the tales of his 
earlier life which he was in the habit 
in later years of playfully repeating, 
that such a title had been so early 
given to him, and such a dispensation 
as to age had been granted.” 

Before, however, Chalmers availed 
himself of the privileges, he again 
visited England. Four certainly, and 
possibly five, brothers of the Chalmerses 
were to meet at Liverpool. They 
had not met for years. James, the 
eldest brother, was established there 
in business. The fates of each of the 
brothers is briefly and well told by 
Dr. Hanna, but we cannot dwell on 
incidents which do not distinguish 
them from the common lot. In 
the course of this visit, Chalmers 
preached his first sermon at Wigan. 
The sermon was “ well liked,” and 
promised future eminence in the pulpit. 
His first sermon preached in Scotland 
was at Pennycuick, in the course of the 
same year. For the next two years 
he resided at Edinburgh. We have 
mentioned the state of excited feeling 
in which he was left by the perusal of 
Edwards's works, and the elevation of 
mind with which he dwelt on the doc. 
trine of Necessity, establishing an 
invariable order in the succession of 
the phenomena of nature. There was 
an elevation of the heart, too, in this, 
as well as of the intellect, as the per- 
sonality of the deity was assumed in 
the language in which this view was 
presented to the understanding. Ed- 
wards had superseded Godwin in 
Chalmers’s mind, and Predestination 
was substituted in his vocabulary for 
Inevitable Necessity. But if the views 
were not identical, they did not con- 
tradict each other. To a student in 
his frame of mind, Baron d'Holbach’s 
Systeme de la nature was not unlikely 
to do mischief. Chalmers first met it 
when he was heart-broken with his 
weary work of tuition. The specu- 
lations in which he was engaged were 
becoming dangerous to health. He 
was thought going into a state of de- 
rangement. The candidates for orders 
in the Scottish Church are disci- 
plined for their duties by preparatory 
exercises in public prayer ; and a 
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phrase of his, often repeated in those 
exercises, is still remembered—*“ Oh, 
give us some steady object for our 
mind to rest on!” 

Such was the state of mind in which 
Chalmers was, when he became ac- 
quainted with this work, which we 
ought to have said is known by the 
name of ‘ Mirabaud'’s System of 
Nature,” though not written by him. 
It would be unfair to Dr. Hanna not 
to quote his account of this :— 


‘Instead of the great Being—the ab- 
stract though still personal Deity, into rap- 
turous adoration of whom he had been for a 
time uplifted—Mirabaud placed before him 
an eternal universe of mere matter and 
motion, all the goodliest processes of which 
were but the necessary evolutions of the 
powers and properties wherewith all its parts 
had from eternity been endowed. Did the 
perplexed student point to this or that 
other wonderful instance of contrivance 
existing in this universe ? Mirabaud 
informed him that these were but har- 
monies which naturally occurred, upon 
matter’s original properties developing them- 
selves according to motion’s immutable laws. 
Did he turn to the spirit within him in proof 
of something different from and above the 
material universe? Mirabaud would have 
him to believe that this mind or spirit was 
the natural result of that wonderful and 
organised assemblage of material particles 
which constitutes the human body. Ori- 
ginally nothing—without any innate ideas— 
without any original qualities of its own— 
it had no distinct and independent existence, 
but was only what that material organisation 
in its different forms and stages made it. 
Even granting of this mind that it had ori- 
ginal beliefs, of which no natural history 
could be given, what reason was there to 
think that these beliefs had any actual coun- 
terparts in the reality of things? They 
were true to the mind which entertained 
them ; but true only because of its individual 
constitution requiring it so to believe. Let 
another mind be differently constituted, 
might not its beliefs be different—nay, might 
they not even be reversed ? It was here that 
the lectures of Dr. Robinson—it was here 
that the ‘ single consideration’ referred to 
in the letter quoted above—struck in with 
such appropriateness of application and with 
such beneficent effect. Take the faith we all 
have in the uniformity of nature’s sequences 
—what explanation of its origin can be 
assigned? To what other common fountain- 
head of belief can it be traced? What 
natural history of it can be given? It is 
not due to experience; for before all expe- 
rience it exists. It owes nothing to after 
‘raining ; for it is in the very fullness of its 
strength the first moment that it shows itself. 
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And is it—can it be an illusion, having no 
support but that given it Ly the form and 
structure of the mind in which it dwells ? 
That cannot be. The outward, the inde- 
pendent, the unvarying testimony of the ex- 
ternal world responds to and confirms it, An 
adaptation like this, between what the mind 
believes and what the material universe 
through all her bounds exhibits, an adap- 
tation so singular, yet so universal—the in- 
ward expectation met without a single ex- 
ception by the outward fulfilment—can it 
possibly be the product of the intrinsic pro- 
perties of matter—the blind laws of motion ? 
Too audibly to be unheard by any but the 
ear which wilfully closes itself, such adapta- 
tion speaks of a divine and _ intelligent 
adapter. For the poor wanderer in that 
doleful region of universal doubt, who was 
seeking rest but finding none, Beattie and 
Robinson opened up more than one pathway 
of escape. But this, as we have now at- 
tempted to describe it, this was the special 
door of egress by which the happy escape 
was in the first instance made. Nor, con- 
sidering what service it rendered to himself, 
is it to be wondered at that he should be 
heard so often and so earnestly recommend- 
ing it to others.” 


The lectures of Robinson, and the 
study of Beattie’s works, as Hanna 
intimates, were mainly instrumental in 
rescuing Chalmers from what was not 
only infidelity, but infidelity in its most 
dangerous form. Butler was with 
Chalmers a later study. 

Chalmers’s first sphere of duty was 
at Cavers, a parish in Roxburghshire, 
lying along the southern banks of the 
Teviot. He did not remain long here, 
objects seeming to connect themselves 
with professional employment in one 
of the universities, and we find him 
for a few years making movements 
for this object in Edinburgh and in 
St. Andrews. The parish of Kilmany, 
as far as we understand Dr. Hanna, 
was in the presentation of the profes- 
sors of St. Andrews, and Chalmers 
received a majority of the votes. He 
was also appointed mathematical as- 
sistant at St. Andrews. It did not 
answer the objects of the professors 
at St. Andrews that so formidable a 
competitor should hold the vice-chair of 
mathematics, and he was dismissed,— 
and it would seem on some pretence of 
insufficiency. The position was one 
in which a weak man would probably 
have been driven from any further 
struggle. Chalmers was not to be 
thus deprived of what he felt to be an 
important object. Chalmers went to 
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St. Andrews, and did the bold thing 
of opening mathematical classes of his 
own, and we soon find him with three 
mathematical classes and one of che- 
mistry. At St. Andrews the triumph 
was complete; “the very professor 
upon whom his stroke at first seemed to 
fall the heaviest was one of the first to 
extend to him the forgiving hand of 
friendship.” His duties at Kilmany 
appear to have been fully performed, 
and a professorship at St. Andrews 
was held by predecessors of his in the 
parish. There seems, however, to 
have been no unreasonableness in the 
parishioners wishing the fact could be 
otherwise. The Presbytery was called 
into action, and Chalmers was pro- 
ceeded against for what was called 
non-residence, as he lived during a 
part of each week for a considerable 
portion of the year at St. Andrews. 
His speech in defence of the course he 
pursued rested chiefly on the fact that 
his dismissal from the subordinate 
office he held was placed on the score 
of incapacity. He states his attention 
to his parish duties, and then, speaking 
of his adversary, says—“ He talks of 
the religious interests of my parish. I 
know nothing from which religion has 
suffered so severely as from the dis- 
grace of its teachers. Compel me to 
retire, and I shall be fallen indeed. I 
would never more lift up my head in 
society.” The defence was successful. 
Chalmers, writing on the day the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery was delivered, 
the proceeding “ met the fate it deserved, 
was quashed and reprobated. The dis- 
cussions were allin public. A numerous 
audience attended, and our argumenta- 
tion lasted two hours.” The contest 
ended in Chalmers giving up his ma- 
thematical classes and continuing his 
chemical lectures. A vacancy occurred 
at St. Andrews in the chair of moral 
philosophy, andChalmers was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate. At Edinburgh the 
mathematical professorship became 
vacant—Chalmers was a candidate. 
Leslie was appointed. In the course 
of the contest it was alleged that the 
vigorous or successful pursuit of 
mathematics or natural philosophy was 
incompatible’ with clerical duties and 
habits. This assertion drew forth 
Chalmers’s first literary publication 
in reply. The pamphlet attracted 
attention, but was afterwards sup. 


pressed by Chalmers himself as 
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taking too low a view of the clerical 
character. 

Chalmers was fond of lecturing. He 
had been listened to with attention at 
St. Andrews; why not try other 
ground? He trusted to the shrewd- 
ness and good sense of the popular 
understanding, when properly address- 
ed, and he delivered a course of chemi- 
cal lectures at Kilmany. Among other 
experiments the powers of the bleach- 
ing liquids were exhibited. “ Our 
minister,” gaid an old woman who 
listened, “is notbing short of a war- 
lock ; he is teaching the folk to clean 
clothes without soap.” ‘ Ay, wo- 
man,” was the reply, “ I wish he would 
teach me to make porridge without 
meal.” He was refused a pulpit from 
which to preach a charity sermon for a 
family in distress, and so he looked 
for a lecture-room, where, every even- 
ing, audiences crowded the room to 
see chemical experiments, and thus 
the object was accomplished. 

In 1806, his brother George died of 
consumption. While on his death- bed 
Newton's “Sermons” were read to him 
each evening by some member of the 
family in rotation. It was a book that 
Chalmers had shortly before denounced 
from the pulpit. ‘ Many books,” said 
he, “ are favourites with you which 
are no favourites of mine. When 
you are reading Newton’s ‘ Sermons’ 
and Baxter’s ‘ Saint’s Rest,’ and Dr. 
Doddridge’s ‘Rise and Progress’, where 
do Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
goto?” Dr. Hanna thinks it proba- 
ble that some misgivings must have 
come over Chalmers when he saw the 
consolation given by this book to his 


dying brother. 


“George died on the 16th of December, 
1806. It was the first death of a near rela- 
tive that Thomas had witnessed, and the 
deep impression which it made was the first 
step toward his own true and thorough con- 
version unto God.” 


Dr. Hanna soon gets into a plea- 
santer part of his task. As Chalmers 
advances in life, and as the time treated 
of is nearer our own, recollections mul- 
tiply, and materials for biography be- 
come more abundant; of these the 
most valuable are Chalmers’s own 
journals. A few months after his 
brother George’s death, Chalmers vi- 
sited his brother James in London. 
James was in mercantile life—had been 
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unprosperous in Liverpool, and was 
beginning the world again in London. 
We have Chalmers’s journal, kept 
during his visit. He was a voracious 
sight-seer, and the journal—we have 
scarce room for an extract—is well 
worth reading. The effect produced 
on Chalmers by a stage-coach compa- 
nion is well described :— 


“¢ April 18th.—Found in the coach from 
Carlisle this morning, a lady and gentleman 
from Carlisle. The former disposed to be 
frank and communicative, but apparently un- 
der some controt from the gentleman, who 
had probably prepared her to expect a very 
vulgar company. He had the tone and the 
confidence of polished life, but I never in my 
life witnessed such a want of cordiality, such 
a cold and repulsive deportment, such a 
stingy and supercilious air, and so much of 
that confounded spirit too prevalent among 
the bucks and fine gentleman of the age. 
They give no room to the movements of any 
kindly or natural impulse, but hedge them- 
selves round by sneers, and attempt to awe 
you into diffidence by a display of their 
knowledge in the polite world. Give intre- 
pidity to weather them out. I sustained my 
confidence. I upheld the timidity of the 
company, and had the satisfaction of reducing 
him at last to civility and complaisance,’ ” 


He describes Woodstock and Ox- 
ford, and at last finds himself in the 
heart of London. We have the Tower 
and the Bank—then he is at the hus- 
tings at Westminster, and gets near 
enough to hear the candidates’ speeches, 
for an election is going on. On Sunday 
we find “the delightful music at Row- 
land Hill’s” commemorated, and “the 
roaring enthusiasm ofanother preacher, 
whose sect was founded by a female 
mystic, Joanna Southcote.” The occa- 
sional sight of the Royal Family is in 
England one of the strongest incen- 
tives to loyalty, and the English 
regard their sovereigns with affection, 
undoubtedly increased by their being so 
often seen in all places of public resort. 
“I was charmed,” says Chalmers, 
‘‘ with the cordial and affectionate 
loyalty of the people.” On one occa- 
sion he saw the Queen’s carriage leave 
Buckingham House— 


“T stood with my hat off; a corresponding 
notice from her Majesty was the return I got 
for it. . . An old gentleman from the 
country laughed with pleasure; an elderly 
gentleman was delighted with the smiling 
countenance of her Majesty and daughters, 
and remarked that her Majesty was looking 
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wonderfully well, I saw a glow of reve- 
rence and satisfaction on every countenance, 
and my heart warmed within me.” 


He sees Windsor, and he loiters at 
Richmond ; return to town, and hears 
a speech from Sheridan, eulogising 
Fox; then—what next—what will the 
presbytery do?—he has already learned 
to admire church music—he goes to 
the theatre—the play was Coriola- 
nus :— 


“ The chief actors were Mrs. Siddons and 
Mr. Kemble. She had few opportunities of 
coming forward, but showed herself a great 
and impressive performer, and noble in the 
expression of heightened heroical sentiment. 
I was electrified at the drawing out of the 
dagger, ‘to die while Rome was free.” _Kem- 
ble disgusted me at first; heavy and formal 
in the movement of his arms, and not able 
to drop the stateliness of his manner on tri- 
vial and unimportant occasions. He is too 
formal, artificial, and affected; but is more 
than tolerable—is great and admirable on 
those grand occasions when nature over- 
powers art, and the feelings are carried along 
by the strong, the vehement, and the re- 
sistless.” 


He returns to York :— 


“T spent an hour in contemplating the 
glories of York Minster. The objects which 
struck me most were the circular carved work 
at the top of the south entry—the beautiful 
colonnade at the back of the altar—the highly 
ornamental screen which supports the organ 
and separates the choir from the nave of the 
cathedral—the windows on the north, with 
five longitudinal divisions, richly painted 
in the pattern style—and above all, the 
chapter-house, an octagonal room, that dis- 
plays all the power and elegance of finished 
workmanship. From the top of the great 
tower, I surveyed a raised expanse of level 
scenes thrown into hedge enclosures, bounded 
at a great distance on the east by a gentle 
swell, and on the north by two distinct tiers 
of elevated country. On the west, and par- 
ticularly the north, the scene loses itself in 
interminable distance. The two west towers 
are beset with beautiful pinnacles, 


At last he finds himself at Teviot- 
dale, and loiters there a few days with 
a friend, James Nicol of Traquair, 
with whose poems, which, however, have 
long ere now beengathered tothe dead, 
we remember to have been pleased. 
Chalmers’s holidays are all but over. 
It is Sunday, and he finds himself at 
Roberton, where he preaches a bril- 
liant sermon on the text, “ Look not 
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on the wine when itis red.” He writes, 
too, a poetical farewell to Teviotdale, 
which is lost. He delighted to recount 
his adventures, and used to end the 
narrative with * this exploit will im- 
mortalise us, sir.” 

The next year of Chalmers’s life 
was an important one. It was passed 
chiefly in his parish. The success of 
his pamphlet made him feel the dispo- 
sition again to address the public 
through the press. 

The decree by which Buonaparte 
shut the ports of the Continent against 
British guods, led our merchants to 
regard the country as on the brink of 
ruin. Chalmers regarded the appre- 
hension as groundless. The loss which 
the nation would sustain, on the sup- 
position of the perfect success of 
Buonaparte’s measure, could only be, 
in Dr. Chalmers’s opinion, the loss of 
imported luxuries—the nation’s fund 
for purchasing those luxuries remain- 
ing undimished, and from being no 
longer expended on those luxuries, be- 
coming applicable to other purposes. 
The substance of his argument may be 
stated ina word. The manufacturer 
who prepares an article for home con- 
sumption is supported by the price 
which the inland consumer pays for 
the article. The manufacturer for 
exportation labours for a return which 
comes in the shape of foreign luxuries 
purchased by the inland consumers. 
In both cases it is from the inland con- 
sumer’s ability to pay that the manu- 
facturer is supported, and that abi- 
lity to pay is not varied in any de- 
gree by what he purchases. Manufac- 
turers cease to be required, but the na- 
tion wants soldiers—so that the enemy 
who thinks to destroy us by destroying 
our manufactures finds that, so far from 
effecting his purpose, he has converted 
the peaceful citizen into the armed de- 
fender of the country. These views 
Chalmers continued to state through 
life, and the substance of his book on po- 
litical economy, published in 1822, is to 
be found in the volume prepared this 
year at Kilmany. Inthe same volume 
he argued in favour of an income tax on 
the same principles which he through 
life continued to advocate. He thought 
it should be the only tax. In the same 
essay he argued against the life-long 
servitude of the soldier, and a system 
of limited enlistment, such as he re- 
commended in 1808, became the law 
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in 1847. « It may require,” says Dr. 
Hanna, “more than another thirty 
years to realise the reform pointed to 
in the following passage "— 


“ What is true of soldiers, is true of offi- 
cers. Their allowance is shamefully little. 
If you wish to exalt the military character 
of the country, you must give éclat to the 
military service. You must annex to it the 
most honourable distinctions ; you must re- 
form the vicious system of military prefer- 
ment; you,must banish all political and 
pecuniary influence; you must institute an 
inviolable order of preferment, and put it 
beyond the putrifying touch of money or 
politics. Let it be afuir race in the career of 
ambition ; and to every office, however hum- 
ble, let there be annexed the vision of future 
glory, and the highest anticipations of future 
eminence.” 


The book was _ published — was 
everywhere in Scotland; admired, and 
everywhere bought; but in London, 
Spence and Cobbett were before him, 
and the public were a little sick of 
a subject which came before them with 
wearying frequency. While his Lon- 
don publishers found it hard to sell a 
copy, Chalmers’s dream of success 
was such, that his friend Wilkie was 
negotiating the sale of the copyright 
of the work, or fancied he was 
doing so. Murray and Miller and 
the Longmans were tried in vain. 
The reviewers were silent, or mode- 
rately abusive. There was not abuse 
enough to lift it into notice. Chalmers 
himself thought of coming to the rescue; 
but what could he do except he bought 
the buoks which he was trying to sell? 
His visit was interrupted by domestic 
sorrows: another death in his father’s 
family. A sister of his died, after a few 
weeks of suffering, of the same disease 
and with the same hopes as George. 

In the beginning of 1809, Chalmers 
was living at Woodsmuir, a house to 
which he had removed in the autumn 
of 1808, and which, lying close upon 
the Fifeshire coast of the Frith of 
Tay, was recommended to him by the 
prospect it commanded of Dundee and 
the river. It was about five miles 
from Kilmany. Chalmers made a 
struggle for an increase of stipend, 
and his speeches at the Presbytery 
increased the estimate of his abilities. 
Though his published book could 
scarcely be described as very success- 
ful, it yet served as an introduction to 
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the publishers of the “ Edinburgh Ency- 
clopadia,” to which he contributed some 
scientific articles. After his sister's 
death, he asked to be allowed to write 
the article “ Christianity,” and Dr. 
Brewster, the editor, assented. The 
scepticism of his student life had 
passed away. Pascal and Butler were 
the books to which he himself attri- 
buted his escape from the state of 
mind which had grown out of his 
studies of Godwin and Holbach. When 
Chalmers’ essay on the “ Evidences” ap- 
peared, many of the discussions were 
recognised by those who had heard him 
preach at Cavers, as having been deliv- 
ered from the pulpit there. Mr. Smith, 
who hadacted as his amanuensis in pre- 
paring his work on “ The Extent and 
Stability of the National Resources,” 
and whose connection with him preceded 
his work on the “ Evidences,” says :— 





“Of the trath of Christianity he had a 
firm and unwavering belief. He unhesitat- 
ingly believed that the Scriptures are the 
word of God, and that the Christian system 
is divine. In his conviction, he had been 
firmly established at an early period of life 
by reading Bishop Batler’s ‘Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion.’ He told 
me that it was ‘ Butler’s Analogy’ that made 
him a Christian.” 


There can be no doubt that, above 
all works in the English, or perhaps in 
any language, Butler’s is the work 
which renders it impossible for the 
mind that acknowledges a God in Na- 
ture, to resist recognising him by the 
same evidence in the book of Revela- 
tion ; and yet, it is strange how slowly 
and how doubtfully it made its way. 
It was looked on with suspicion even 
by the educated—for instance, the 
poet Gray, who dissuaded his friends 
from the study. When its value was 
admitted, exceptions were taken to its 
style, which is, we believe, still often 
described as cumbrous and clumsy, 
but which will, we have no doubt, be 
finally admitted to be of almost unex- 
ampled clearness and power. It re- 
quires, no doubt, from a reader, fixed 
and earnest attention—and a sentence 
is often so shaped as to avoid, without 
suggesting, difficulties, which it would 
but embarrass the argument to deal 
with at the time. We believe that in 
Dublin College the study of Butler has 
been more carefully pursued than in 
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either the English or the Scottish 
Universities ; it was the favourite 
book of the elder Lloyd—it was made 
a class-book for undergraduates in the 
provostship of Elrington, and the best 
— the only good edition of the 
book—is that of the present Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Dub- 
lin University.* In that edition, the 
collation of the text of the differ- 
ent publications of the work, exhibiting 
Butler’s occasional alterations of thie 
form of expression, will domuch to show 
the “curious felicity” ofhisstyle.t When 
it is said, as it has often been said, that it 
was Chalmers’s “ Evidences of Christia- 
nity” that made the author a Christian, 
the meaning in which the phrase must 
be taken is not, that he was thereby 
rescued from speculative infidelity, but 
that, perhaps, stricken into deeper 
thought by the successive visitations of 
death in his family, he took a different 
view of the contents of the Bible. In 
Dr. Hanna’s edition of the posthumous 
works, there is one very important vo- 
lume, containing his sermons at differ- 
ent periods of his life. In the earlier 
discourses, Chalmers declaimed against 
* evangelism, which he then nauseated 
and despised.” About the period of 
his sister’s death, an entire change 
came over his spirit :— 


“Tt is generally known that some years 
after his settlement at Kilmany, a revolution 
happened which altered the whole spirit, 
course, and object of his life and ministry. 
He himself believed, that upon the change 
which then tock place his own salvation 
hinged. He believed that had that change 
not been realised, he should have stood at 
last hopelessly condemned at that tribunal 
before which he has now appeared. Al- 
though before that change his faith in the 
divine origin of Christianity was intelligent 
and entire—though all the doctrines which our 
standards teach were fully and unequivocally 
admitted by him—though as to all the ex- 
ternal proprieties of professional conduct, and 
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many of the most attractive virtues of social 
life, he might have challenged a comparison 
with the great majority of the men among 
whom he lived—yet was it his conviction 
that the faith which bringeth salvation had 
not till then been formed—the true and only 
ground of a sinner’s acceptance with God had 
not been occupied and rested on—the true 
and only preparation for the services and 
joys of a holy and blissful immortality had 
not commenced, 

“The history of a revolution upon which, 
according to the estimate of him who 
passed through it, his personal salvation 
hung, must necessarily have an exceeding 
interest to all who agree in the conclusions to 
which that revolution conducted him. But 
should it not also awaken the curiosity of 
those who, in the absence of such an agree- 
ment, have yet astrong general contidence in 
the entire sincerity and large capabilities of 
discernment of Dr. Chalmers? They not 
only do not receive, but they have a strong 
inward repugnance to those peculiar doc- 
trines, and those peculiar ways—by word 
and deed—of illustrating and enforcing them, 
which prevail with a certain class of reli- 
gionists, whom they are in the habit of re- 
garding generally with a sentiment bordering 
on contemptuous disgust. They think, that 
for that sentiment they have good and valid 
warrant. They believe of those whom they 
thus pity and despise, that they are very 
narrow-minded—that they neither see them- 
selves as they are seen by others, nor look 
with a broad and charitable intelligence 
along the wide waving lines of human belief. 
It might serve to shake such out of that 
confidence wherein they have entrenched 
themselves, could they be made to see it of 
another—and that other such a one as they 
admit Dr. Chalmers to have been—that the 
very thoughts which they now are thinking, 
he too once thought—and that all that 
searching discernment which they credit 
themselves with, he too once exercised upon 
the disciples of evangelism—and that the full 
force of all that recoil and antipathy which 
they are feeling, he too once felt.” 


Of Dr. Hanna’s memoir of Chalmers 
it is not easy to speak too highly. , The 
style is vigorous, although diffuse ; but 


* Bishop Butler's “ Analogy,” &c. A new edition, with a Life of the Author, copious 
Notes, and an Index. By Rev. W. Fitzgerald, A.M., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 


University of Dublin. 8vo. Dublin, 1849. 


t “If, wpon the point of which I treat, I seem to owe anything to any writer who sup- 
ports the same views, I have no mode of fixing the obligation, so as to make a particular 
acknowledgment of it, as I should desire ; but I can be quite clear that I owe a deep debt 
throughout to the illustrious Bishop Butler; and I am ready and anxious to acknowledge, 
that I trace, so indistinctly to his writings the origin of the soundest and clearest views that I 
possess on the nature of the human mind, that I could not write on this, or any kindred 
subject, without a consciousness that I was, directly or indirectly, borrowing largely from him.” 


—Bishop of Ossory’s Two Sermons on the Human Nature of Christ. 

































































































































































































































































































it would not have been easy to have 
compiled a book in which Chalmers’s 
words must, from the very nature of 
the subject, be so much interwoven, 
without the reader having to complain 
somewhat of diffuseness. 

Diffuseness was Chalmers’s one great 
fault, if we think of him as a writer. 
The overflowing language of the pul- 
pit, and of the lecture-room, in which, 
with affectionate earnestness, he sought 
to urge some oneimportant truth oncon- 
gregations or pupils was, without his per- 
ceiving it, transferred to works, which 
would have been more clear, if unac- 
companied by the profuse illustrations 
which are for ever supplied from the 
stores of a very prolific fancy. <A 
more severe style than Chalmers’s 
would have better suited some of 
the subjects which he was fond of dis- 
cussing; and this diffuseness was un- 
fortunately most remarkably exhibited 
in his articles for Reviews, and the class 
of papers in which the public is patient 
of anything but over anxiety on the 
part of a periodical writer to enforce 
his own opinions. The results, and 
not the process, of reasoning, is sought 
for in publications which it is in 
vain to expect people to take up 
with all the preparation necessary for 
graver study ; but, as we have said, 
Chalmers’s was a strictly logical 
mind—his illustrations never led him- 
self astray—and in many of the forms 
in which he communicated with 
the public, secured him a _ wider 
audience. 

To Ireland there are many reasons 
why the memory of Chalmers should 
be dear. Almost his last labours in 
the cause of humanity were his com- 
munications to the North British Re- 
view, in connexion with Irish distress. 
His testimony, “ the most instructive, 
perhaps, that was ever given before a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons’*—his testimony on the State 
of the Poor in Ireland—against a com- 

ulsory provision for the poor ; which, 
had it been regarded with the atten- 
tion it deserved, might have saved 
our unhappy country from the hea- 
viest infliction that has ever been im- 
osed on a people, ought never to 
be forgotten by Ireland. For the 
sake of the lesson of kindliness and of 








* Senior—“ Letter to Lord Howick,” 1831. 
T “ Friends in Council,” Book I. 
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true charity which it tecches we tran- 
scribe a sentence :— 


“ My objection against a compulsory pro- 
vision for pauperism is not to save the pockets 
of the wealthy, but to save the principles 
and the character of the poor, May I be 
permitted to say upon this subject, with refer- 
ence to the difficulties between Catholics 
and Protestants, I have felt those difficulties 
so very conquerable by friendship and kind- 
ness, that 1 feel more and more impressed 
with the importance of a good Protestant 
clergy in Ireland. I think that, with good 
sense and correct principle on the part of the 
established ministers, a right accommodation 
on this subject would not be difficult in any 
parish. I held the Established Church of 
Ireland, in spite of all that has been alleged 
against it, to be our very best machinery for 
the moral and political regeneration of that 
country. Were it to be overthrown, I 
should hold it a death-blow to the best hopes 
of Ireland. Only it must be well manned ; 
the machine must be rightly wrought, ere it 
can answer its purpose ; and the more I re- 
fiect on the subject, the more I feel that the 
highest and dearest interests of the land are 
linked with the support of the Established 
Church, always provided that church is well 
patronised. I know not what the amount of 
the government patronage is in the Church of 
Ireland, but in as far as, in the exercise of 
that patronage, they, instead of consulting 
for the moral and religious good of the 
people, do, in the low game of party and 
commonplace ambition, turn the church 
livings into the bribes of political subser- 
viency, they, in fact, are the deadliest ene- 
mies of the Irish people, and the most deeply 
responsible for Ireland's miseries and Ireland's 
crimes. 

Chalmers was a great man. “ You 
cannot substitute any epithet-for great 
when you are talking of great men. 
Greatness is not general dexterity car- 
ried to any extent, nor proficiency in 
any one subject of human endeavour. 
There are great astronomers, great 

scholars, great painters, even great 
poets, who are very far from great 
men. Greatness can do without suc- 
cess, and with it. . . . Greatness 
is not in the circumstances but in the 
man.” 

In the work from which we have 
quoted the last sentence, we think it 
has been remarked, but we are unable 
to find the passage, that there is a 
strong general similitude between the 
men whom the world acknowledges as 
great. In the man to whom you apply 








By the Author of “ Essaysin the Interval of Business.” 
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this epithet, you have “a man who 
can own himself in the wrong, can for- 
give, can trust, can adventure, can, 
in short, use all the means that insight 
and sympathy endow him with.” In 
Chalmers’s every act—in Chalmers’s 
every word—you feel the whole man is 
in action; the whole man—for with 
him the mental faculties seem but sub- 
ordinate and instrumental, and the 
mind itself, the conscious minister of 
a higher power, a “ fellow-worker 


RECENT 


To keep up with the current of this 
description of literature is a labour of 
no ordinary difficulty. ‘The press is 
literally teeming with works of fiction, 
the manufacture seems to be unlimited, 
and the task of selection alone is, even 
to the most zealous critic, by no means 
an easy matter. To pick out a few 
worth notice, many must be read, and 
such an occupation is by no means 
one either of instruction or of profit. 
Although we are quite ready to admit 
that of late years there has been a 
great improvement in the quality of 
the article brought into the market— 
although novels which would have 
been read with avidity twenty, or 
even ten, years ago, would not be to- 
lerated at the present day, and the 
pernicious rubbish once so eagerly 
devoured now slumbers peacefully 
enough in the dusty back shelves of 
the libraries, yet much remains to 
be done. With the exception of a few 
leading writers, whose merits are uni- 
versally recognised, there is a same- 
ness of incident, a want of invention, 
as well as of knowledge of human na- 
ture, only too apparent in the great 
mass of their undistinguished contem- 
poraries. All this, doubtless, proceeds 
from the fact that books, instead of 
mankind, are made too much the ob- 
jects of their study; and so long as 
this continues to be the case—while 
the highest range of fictitious com- 
position must always be inventive ge- 
nius—we need never expect to have 
either original or very amusing books. 
We are quite sure that some of the 
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with God.” His earnestness—his sin- 
gle-heartedness—his sublime simplicity, 
won the affections of all, and were 
even more influential than his genius, 
if indeed his genius can be thought of, 
disconnected from the many excellen- 
cies through which it was manifested. 

We have exceeded the limits to 
which we had intended to confine our- 
selves; we must soon return to this 
subject. 

A, 


NOVELS. 


mischief may be traced to the inju- 
dicious mode of puffing resorted to 
by publishers who wish to force their 
books into notice. We constantly see 
in the daily journals, in the advertise- 
ment which announces the appearance 
of a novel, a string of what are called 
opinions of the press with reference to 
its merits. Whether these opinions are 
genuine or not, we have no means of 
ascertaining; but there can be no 
doubt they have too often the effect 
of misleading the public, who, gene- 
rally reluctant to take the trouble of 
judging for themselves, accept, with- 
out any distrust, the opinion of the 
critic, whose profession, they think, 
qualifies him to be a competent judge 
of such matters; and the manufac- 
turers, thus emboldened by success and 
impunity, persevere in attempts which 
plenty of others, inspired by their 
example, are only too prone to en- 
deavour to imitate. It is one great 
comfort, however, that little, save a 
mere transient popularity, is ever 

ained by this nefarious proceeding. 

‘he works, thus forced into notice, 
pass away into speedy oblivion, and 
the only result of permanent evil is 
the mischief we have adverted to, 
which, unfortunately, remains behind. 

It is a considerable time since we 
have had the good fortune to read a 
tale which has delighted us more, by 
its simple and touching pathos, and 
the picturesque beauty of its repre- 
sentations, than the first which is con- 
tained in these volumes.* The plan 
which the accomplished writer has 





* “Pride and Irresolution ; a new Series of ‘ The Discipline of Life.’” 3 vols. London: 


Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough-street. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO, CCIX. 
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roposed to herself is one of no or- 
insry difficulty, It has been at- 
tempted before without any very signal 
success ; and although we do not mean 
to assert that the authoress of this 
novel has altogether failed, yet we do 
think that a too strict and rigid ad- 
herence to the peculiar method she has 
adopted, has materially interfered with 
the characteristic truth and interest of 
the performance. The peculiarity of 
the plan adopted in these volumes 
consists in an attempt to limit the in- 
terest of the story to the development 
of one marked passion, or one grand 
defect, tracing it in all its successive 
stages, and endeavouring to exclude, 
as much as possible, the consideration 
of minor and subordinate passions or 
imperfections. We think such a plan 
is calculated to diminish the interest of 
the reader, as well as to mar the effect 
of the writer's representations. 

The skilful delineation of character 
is, at all times, a work of no ordinary 
difficulty ; but the difficulty is mate- 
rially increased when the attempt at 
its delineation is narrowed to the re- 

resentation of one single passion— 
its growth, progress, and influence 
upon the incidents of life. The field of 
representation, as well as of observa- 
tion, becomes more limited, and the 
task; which apparently becomes easier, 
is in reality by far more arduous ; for 
it is an attempt to achieve an object 
which is nearly impracticable, by 
means very ill-caleulated for its at- 
tainment. The restriction of our ob- 
servation and our sympathies to one 
grand feature of character has the 
same effect in spoiling the interest, as 
if one who looked at a picture were 
obliged to examine it through an in- 
strument which admitted one leading 
Object only within the sphere of his 
vision, while the background, as well 
as all the subordinate figures, were 
alike excluded from his view. In this 
culiar plan there is, besides, a mani- 
Fest inconsistency. The growth of one 
single passion must necessarily be at- 
tributed, more or less, to the influence 
of others, The history of its origin, 
and the observation of its progress, is 
therefore incomplete, unless an oppor- 
tunity is afforded us of examining the 
sources whence it springs, as well as 
the influences by which it is increased 
or modified. 1f the range of our ob- 
seFvation is thus extended, dir fhte. 
rest is materially increased; but what 
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becomes of the original plan? It must 
evidently be either materially deviated 
from or abandoned altogether. 

The story opens by a_ history of 
the owners of Keevor Hall, whereof 
the last proprietor was a certain Mr, 
Greville, a gentleman of considerable 
fortune; he had two sons, but the 
younger was his favorite ; he disliked 
the elder on account of the singular 
placidity and indolence of his disposi- 
tion. Accordingly, he resolved to leave 
the bulk of his property to the younger, 
and having added to his will a proviso 
that in case the one should have a son 
and the other a daughter who should 
marry, that then the property should 
again be reunited in them, he departed 
this life. One part of the contingency 
which Mr. Greville had contemplated 
had come to pass: his eldest son hada 
daughter, Susan—the younger, a son, 
Julian; and the interest of the story 
begins to open at the time when, both 
of them having grown up, it was ne- 
cessary that their sentiments upon the 
subject of their future fate should be 
ascertained. Accordingly, Julian, who 
has been educated in Italy, pays his 
first visit to Keevor Hall full of the 
anticipations, the hopes, and the fears 
common to gentlemen under such cir- 
cumstances. The extreme beauty and 
gentleness of his cousin, however, 
prove a very agreeable disappointment 
—his fancy is attracted, and he has 
been a very short time an inmate of 
the Hall before he becomes her ac- 
cepted lover. For some time matters 
goon smoothly, The lovers bask in 
the very sunshine of felicity, until a 
capricious beauty from London, a cer- 
tain Miss Vere, makes her appearance 
upon the stage. Her radiant charms, 
which are enhanced in Julian's eyes 
by her splendid musical accomplish- 
ments, contrast strongly with the sim- 
= beauty of his cousin. Gradually 

he begins to falter in his allegiance— 
each day beholds him grown more wil- 
ful and capricious; and he ends by 
transferring his affections from one to 
the other. The gradual change had 
not escaped the observation of Susan ; 
and she avails herself of the first op- 
portunity of setting her faithless lover 
free from his engagement to her. The 
nobleness of nature and gentle self- 
devotion with which she accomplishes 
this delicate duty, fill Julian with ad- 
mifatio6h and sorféw. He is struck 


with remorse at the héartlessnés’ aid 
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cruelty of his conduct, which, for the 
first time, appear before his eyes in 
their true colours. He implores for- 
giveness for the injury he has done, 
and he is again received upon his for. 
mer fvoting in the favour of his gentle 
cousin. But, alas! for the i inconst: incy 
and irresolution of man! once more 
he yields to the influence of the 
syren who has sung away his heart ; 
he is overheard by his cousin saving, 
« Ah! Susan, what have I not given 
up for thee!” This fresh instance 
of the perfidy of her professed lover 
proves too much for her delicate 
and sensitive frame: she is seized with 
an alarming illness, which brings her 
to death’s door, and from the effects of 
which she never altogether recovers. 
Overwhelmed by the misery his cru- 
elty has worked, Julian is a: gain in 
despair ; he is again forgiven ; and the 
health of his cousin havi ing been par- 
tially restored, they are married. For 
a short time his affection knows no 
botind—they are completely happy, 
and the life of Julian is devoted to 
the gentle offices of love and tender- 
ness. But his restless nature soon be- 
comes weary ; he pines for excitement 
andchange. The fatal syren, Florence 
Vere, now Lady Mortimer, having 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Kee- 
vor Hall, a casual meeting with her 
leads to a renewed intimacy; and the 
spells of her who had wrought him so 
much misery once more are cast 
around him. <A proof, which had 
been accidentally discovered by his 
wife, of his sentiments thrown into 
poetry, fills to the brim the cup of 
misery he had forced her to drink. 
She is seized once more with a fresh 
attack of her former illness; and this 
time neither prayers, nor protestations, 
nor resolutions of amendment prove 
of any avail. The gentle and loving 
Susan dies, a victim to the reckless 
inconstancy of her husband. 

Such are the main features of this 
little tale; sad enough, indeed, but 
not devoid of a useful practical pur- 
pose, if considered as it truly is, a 
portion of the ‘ discipline of life.” 
The story of a tender, true, and lov- 
ing nature is an old one; but it has 
seldom been better teld than now. 
The character of Susan is as perfeet 
as it is possible for any human crea- 
a to be—perhaps it is too perfect to 

uite true to nature ; and had a little 
of f the alloy of meré earthly feeling 
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been mixed up with it, we should have 
regarded the effect of the whole with 
greater pleasure. But as the gentle 
Susan stands before us, living and 
breathing on the canvas of the ac- 
eC omplished artist whose genius has 
called her into life, we must; one and 
all,bow down and offer the homage of our 
heartfelt admiration and regard, Each 
successive passage in her history seems 
but to draw her closer to our hearts ; 
and we feel, when she is at last re- 
moved from the chequered scene of 
her many sorrows and her few joys, as 
if some friend whom we had tried and 
loved had passed away from a world of 
trouble to a home of rest. 

As to the character of Julian, we 
must dispose of it in two words. He 
is an unmitigated scoundrel. With 
the best intentions, his portrait the 
author has, we think, overdrawn. Shé 
never meant, we feel convinced, to 
paint the darker shades of his charac- 
ter in colours so deep. To the softer 
sex, who are accustomed to judge man- 
kind mere leniently, that species of 
inconstancy displayed in the conduct 
of Julian might appear less unpardon- 
able than if it were submitted to the 
sounder and more unerring test of 
man’s judgment. ‘Tried before such a 
tribunal, in every particular of honout, 
chivalry, truth, or justice, Julian is 
wanting. He is about one of the most 
recreant and fulse-hearted knights that 
ever bowed his head in the lists of 
beauty. Such is not the effect, we 
feel convinced, the author meant t6 
convey, but such is the effect which 
this picture must produce upon every 
impé artial and every candid mind. ‘T he 
gitts of genius, talent, and manly 
beauty, instead of redeeming, as the ar- 
tist probably intended they should, the 
baser qualities of his nature, m: be him 
only the more thoroughly detestable ; 
and no defect of education or of early 
moral training can be pleaded in ex- 
tenuationof thorough baseness and want 
of heart. ‘Thisis a great mistake ; it is 
one, however, into which the atithor of 
the “ Discipline of Life” has doubtless 
been led by an observation of the works 
of her literary contemporaries. Most 
of the female writers of the day, when 
they wish to paint « hero, seem to con- 
sider it absolutely necessary, in order 
to render him attractive, that his con- 
duct in regard of his dealings with 
their own sex should be marked by 
baseness and cruelty. Wishing, as we 
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sincerely do, the accomplished author- 
ess of these volumes every possible 
success in her literary undertakings, 
we invite her attention to this grave 
error; and if, instead of selecting for 
her models those writers to whom we 
allude, she will only think for herself, 
we feel assured her own good taste and 
fine mind will in future lead her to 
avoid an error which nothing can jus- 
tify. 

Among the figures which occupy 
subordinate portions in the picture be- 
fore us, that of Aunt Janet, the stiff, 
thin, healthy-looking old maid of se- 
venty years and upwards, is perhaps 
the beat. There is more of reality 
about her than the others; and it 
strikes us very forcibly that she is 
drawn from life. She certainly is an 
excellent representative of a class with 
which most of us, at some period or 
other of our lives, have had the mis- 
fortune to come in contact. With 
many excellent qualities, the life of 
Aunt Janet seemed passed in an en- 
deavour, which was only too successful, 
to conceal them. Irritable and inde- 

ndent, meddling in every person's 

usiness, the main object of her life 
seemed to be to render herself as dis- 
agreeable as a person with some acute- 
ness, some malice, and a soured tem- 
per, could make herself. Delighting in 
the infliction of pain and discomfort 
upon those by whom she was sur- 
rounded, the species of annoyance that 
she was most covetous of inflicting 
was less real pain than those petty an- 
noyances which to sensitive minds be- 
come so intolerable. To adopt the 
simile of our author, ‘she would not 
have stabbed her worst enemy with a 
dagger, but she would have found in- 
tense satisfaction in sticking pins into 
the body of her victim.” To complete 
the picture, with these unamiable 
peepee Aunt Janet had a good 

eart as well as a comfortable inde- 
pendence ; she preferred to inflict her 
presence where it was not wanted ra- 
ther than to live alone; and, unin- 
vited, she had succeeded in establish- 
ing herself for five-and-twenty years 
at Keevor Hall, where she tyrannised 
with a sway of iron over those whose 
low spirits and weak nerves rendered 
them unable or urwilling to dispute 
her influence. 

For Vivian, the friend of Julian, 
Mr. Painter, the election agent, and 
the elder Greville, we have not much 
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to say; there is but little force, vigour, 
or originality about any of them ; 
they are all beings of a class with 
which the circulating-libraries have 
made us tolerably familiar. They have 
little or nothing to do with the pro- 
gress of the story, which would have 
gone on quite as well without their 
presence. The introduction of such 
characters, for the mere purpose of 
“filling up” is a practice only too pre. 
valent amongst novel-writers, and it is 
one which cannot be too highly con- 
demned. 

We would willingly, did our space 
admit, give many extracts from this 
very beautiful little tale, which abounds 
in passages of the most tender and 
touching eloquence; but of the por- 
tions which we had marked we must 
confine ourselves to one only, and 
that is the marriage-scene with the 
doomed bride, which is touched with 
exquisite grace :— 


“ There was the picturesque old church ; 
the eager, curious faces of the villagers; the 
venerable old clergyman, and the still mere 
venerable-looking father, whose stooping 
posture and long white hairs spoke of age, 
but whose calm, unwrinkled face (so often 
seen in those whose feelings have been of a 
tranquil kind) made it an age of beauty, 
There was the bright stream of light from 
the richly-stained window, on the group at 
the altar—on the bridegroom, whose mar- 
vellous, yet troubled beauty, reminded me, 
atthe moment, of some fancy of a fallen 
cherub—on the fair, fading, fragile bride ; 
and contrasted with her, in their bright and 
joyous youth, on the two childish bridesmaids 
(grand-daughters of the clergyman) who 
knelt at her feet. And then, a little to the 
side, the quaint, stiff-looking aunt, in her 
dress of half a century old; and one who 
stood with down-cast eyes and folded arms— 
a picture of concentrated feeling of resolute 
will, of love victorious over despair. Susan 
was perfectly herself, but Julian was rest- 
less; still his voice trembled as he rather 
endeavoured to speak, than actually spoke 
the vows; and when the ring was placed in 
his hand, his fingers shook so nervously that 
he dropped it on the cushion beneath his 
feet, a circumstance which I saw created 
considerable consternation and stir among 
the villagers, 

“ But it was over at last ; and the last I 
saw of Julian on that day was the warm, 
smiling, cordial shake hands with which he 
parted from George Vivian at the church 
door. Any action of a decisive nature was 
painful to him; irritable as he was, it was 
not, perhaps, strange that it should be so. 
When it was done, he was at peace.” 
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The full force of the observations 
which we made at starting, upon the 
difficulties incident to the peculiar 
style adopted by our author, will be 
felt at once, in considering the second 
tale, which is contained in three vo- 
lumes. We do not think it by any 
means equal in point of interest to that 
which preceded it. The design of the 
author is to delineate the evil conse- 
quences of the passion of pride. The 
story opens with considerable anima. 
tion, but as we proceed the interest be- 
gins to flag, and we wander on, without 
finding much to compensate us for our 
trouble. There is another thing peculiar 
to this author in the mode of relating 
her stories, which here strikes us in 
its full incongruity. Adopting the 
form which has been invented or in- 
troduced by the writer of ‘ Emilia 
Wyndham,” the author professes to 
relate occurrences which have passed 
within the sphere of her own observa- 
tion, deeds which have been done, and 
sayings which have been said by per- 
sonages with whom she has mingled. 
Such a plan, although, doubtless, con- 
venient for the introduction of such 
observations and reflections as occur 
to the writer, has many disadvan- 
tages. We can very readily conceive 
Mr. Grantley to have been a resident 
at Keevor Hall, and to have had oc- 
cular proof of the facts which he re- 
lates. We do not care to inquire too 
curiously how he comes there, or what 
his business is; but when the same 
gentleman, transferred from the Hall, 
where we left him comfortably settled, 
makes his appearance at Mowbray 
Castle, and begins a new story, sur- 
rounded by a different set of actors, 
then the clumsiness of the contrivance 
begins to strike us, and we marvel 
how he comes there, and where he goes 
to when the play has been played out ; 
and we take our leave of him at last 
with the uncomfortable apprehension 
that we have been listening to the 
garrulous gossip of some ‘* chiel” who 
has availed himself of the hospitality 
of his friends to jot down their sayings 
and doings, and to publish to the 
world family secrets which never were 
intended for the edification of circu- 
lating-library readers, or to be pur- 
chased by Mr. Colburn for so much 
current coin of the realm. Be this, 
however, as it may, to Mowbray Cas- 
tle comes the raconteur and relates 
the following tale :— 
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“* Mowbray Castle was a fine old building 
standing upon a rising ground, and surrounded 
by a wide expanse of noble woods, stretching 
away into the distance. The view of the 
house was partially interrupted by magni- 
ficent oak trees, which grew somewhat fan- 
tastically on a slope of broken uneven ground, 
It was a dull day, but a gleam of sunshine 
burst for a moment from the cloudy sky, 
and threw a variety of light and shade over 
the range of hills’ which made the back- 
ground to the view.” 


Such was the castle, the proprietor 
whereof was an indolent gentleman, 
fond of passing the day in his dressing- 
gown reading French novels. His 
daughter, for he had an only daughter, 
is better worthy our attention. The 
interest of the story begins when she 
is eighteen, and about to be married: 
her beauty is undeniable ; of a figure 
slight and graceful, with a classically- 
shaped head, over which were braided 
in profusion the tresses of her rich 
black hair; features chiselled as if 
from marble; beautifully clear com. 
plexion, dark deep eyes, with sha- 
dowy lashes, and an intellectual brow 
—her charms alone were sufficient to 
bring crowds of lovers to her feet, 
putting her dowry altogether out of 
the question, for she was reputed to 
be a great heiress. The Earl of Roch. 
ford, a peer whose estates adjoined to 
those of Mowbray Castle, had been 
selected by her parents as the man 
most worthy of their daughter's choice ; 
probably they were influenced by no 
better reason than the circumstance 
that he had forty thousand a-year. 
Ile was a tall ailliiin, not remark- 
ably ugly, but rather ungainly and 
awkward; he was silly, without being 
amusing, and pursued the avocations 
of his life, which were hunting and 
shooting, with a solemnity and perse- 
verance worthy of better objects. This 
earl, notwithstanding his vast posses- 
sions, was desirous of increasing them ; 
he had therefore cast his eyes upon 
the heiress of Mowbray Castle as a 
person whose beauty qualified her to 
be a countess, and whose wealth ren- 
dered her worthy of the additional 
honour of being made his wife. Under 
these circumstances he pays his first 
visit at the Castle, where a large 
number of guests are invited in honour 
of the auspicious occasion. Among 
the number comes a certain Mr, 
Lovel, who, although only a clerk in 
the Treasury, was a person of very an- 
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cient Scotch family, and greatly dis- 
tinguished by his own personal advan- 
tages. At twenty years of age he had 
been left an orphan, and although 
possessed of talents of no common or- 
der, a vast deal of energy, and a consi- 
derable amount of ambition, he had 
hitherto been unable to discover any- 
thing of sufficient interest to call them 
into action ; possessed of an adequate 
competence, he had not the spur of 
poverty to goad him into action. 
Hence, at four-and-twe nty, he had ex- 
hausted life by a premature enjoyment 
of all its pleasure s, with some of its 
dissipations. His manners were en- 
gaging and unassuming, his appear- 
auce interest ting, and the only success 
which he had ever thought it worth 
his while to achieve was that social 
popularity by which he was eminently 
distinguis hed, Between this gentle- 
man and Miss Mowbray sprung up 
sentiments of no common interest. She 
is in danger of becoming seriously at- 
tached to him, when her parents, 

touching judiciously the key-note of 
her temperamet it, call upon her to re- 

collect the wide difference in popular 
estimation between bei ing the proprie- 
tress of a coronet, with forty thou- 
sand a-year appended thereto, ‘and the 
wife of an humble clerk in the Trea- 
sury. 

This suggestion is decisive of the 
struggle between ambition and love. 
Lovel’s proposal is rejected with scorn, 
and the beautiful Miss Mowbray be- 
comes the affianced bride of the Earl 
of Rochford. Such is the position of 
affairs, when strange things come to 
pass which work an alteration in her 
fortunes: her father has been detected 
in some discreditable gaming transac- 
tions, that end in ruin to his personal 
character, and in a complete exposure 
of the state ef his circumstances, 
which are found in a condition so em- 
barrassed that he is obliged to part 
with all his property, and retire to the 
Continent upon a slender pittance al- 
lowed by the charity of his creditors. 
The Earl of Rochford, when these 
circumstances become known, declines 
the contemplated alliance, and Miss 
Mowbray, by her father’s death, is cast 
upon the world entire ly destitute. For 
some time she supports herself by giv- 
ing instructions in music, and gains 
bitte x experience of the cold neglect 
and contumely with which uote who 
have the misfortune to be poor are 





regarded by the world. She is at length 
relieved from these struggles through 
the kindness of a maternal uncle, who 
receives her into his home, and lavishes 
upon her the utmost tenderness and 
affection. While a resident in his 
house, chance throws her once more 
into the society of her rejected lover, 
who, in the meantime, by the unex. 
pected death of several relations, has 
succeeded to a handsome fortune, as 
well as a title. He renews his ad. 
dresses, but the same fatal pride which 
had formerly influen ced her conduct, 
still leads her to reject him. The 
idea is intolerable to her, that he 
should si uppose any mere change in her 
own fortunes could have the effect of 
inducing her to listen to proposals 
which, in her days of prosperity, she 
had declined. The influence of time 
and reflection, with a due perseverance 
on the part of her lover, gradually 

work a change in her character ; qe 
an accidental meeting having put Lovel 
into possession of the motives by which 
she had been actuated, every thing is 
happily arranged, and the curtain falls 
upon the end of all comedies. We 
must content ourselves with one ex- 
tract from this story, which shall be 
the death-bed scene of little Grace 


Freeland :— 


“The hours went by, and Ada still sate 
immoveable—immoveable as the senseless 
child before her. 

“At dawn of day, Lord B ——— en- 
tered the room again. By the light of the 
fading lamp he fancied, after contemplating 
her for a moment, that there was a change 
in the countenance of the little girl. He 
extinguished the lamp, gently opened the 
shutters, and suffered the sunlight to fall 
upon her face, The effect was almost imme- 
diate. Her eyes opened ; a smile, like a glory, 
illumined her pale features; she stretched 
out her hand and faintly murmured— The 
sun—the sun.’ 

“Tt is the sun of another world,’ Lord 
B —— said, sadly, as he turned from the 
child, whose countenance, even in its bright- 
ness and beauty, was shadowed with the 
approach of death, to the eager gaze of hope 
that lit up Ada’s eyes. 

“The smile faded—the eyelids closed; 
but the pale lips began tomove. Ada stooped 
nearer, and soft and sweet she heard the con- 
cluding verses of the Child's Evening Hymn: 


“*T Jay my body down to sleep, 
Let angels guard my head; 
And through the hours of darkness keep 
‘Their watch around my bed. 
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“*With cheerful heart, I close mine eyes, 
Since Thou wilt not remove ; 
And in the morning let me rise 
Rejoicing in thy love.’ 


The last verse was repeated, as with 
pain and weariness. And when she had 
done, the child languidly turned her head 
aside. 

“ * Grace !’ cried Ada, pressing her lips on 
her check, with such a piercing voice as 
might wake the dead. 

“ Grace moved again—opened her large 
blue eyes—fixed them on Ada—smiled—and 
died.” 


We hope sincerely no long time may 
elapse before we have, once more, the 
leasure of meeting on the stage of 
iterature with the gifted writer of 
these volumes. For sweetness, true 
pathos, beauty of tone, and feeling, her 
writings may stand the test of com- 
parison with those of any of her con- 
temporaries. The keen eye of criti- 
cism is softened, as it dwells upon 
those sunny pictures of love and ten- 
derness, which everywhere meet its 
glance— 


‘* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


In these pages we feel its presence, and 
cannot fuil to participate in the emo- 
tions to which it gives birth. And, 
when the faults, which are incident to 
haste and inexperience, shall have been 
corrected, we anticipate that the ac- 
complished writer may yet occupy a 
distinguished position in the literature 
of her age and her country. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to in- 
form our readers—the title of the work 
we are now about to notice being suf- 
ficiently indicative of the fact—that 
this story is designed to illustrate the 
consequences of marriage without re- 
ciprocal affection.* In these sordid 
days, when Mammon wins much more 
fervour of devotion than love—when 
matrimony becomes, too often, a sub- 
ject of speculative ambition, such a 
tale may have moral uses not less 
instructive than the most learned 
homily—and such is the moral which 
adorns this story. The characters and 
incidents are somewhat involved—at 
least sufficiently so to render it a task 
of difficulty to condense and simplify 


an ie abgtract. without be- 
ing a little prolix: This confusion is 
caused, in some degree, by the want 
of continuity in the plot. A great 
gap suddenly occurs in the middle of 
the action, and an effort of memory is 
thus rendered necessary in order fo 
gather up the broken threads of the 
narrative. With the exception of this 
defect—and it isa considerable one— 
the story, thus told, is one of great 
interest, and highly creditable to the 
abilities of the writer. We shall en- 
deavour to give our readers as adequate 
an idea of the incidents as, under the 
circumstances, is possible, and we can- 
not better commence it than by ex- 
tracting a short but very graceful and 
charming description :— 


“The pale rays of a chill spring after- 
noon are shed upon the reviving verdure of 
Old England, and stealing through the wide 
casement of one of her fine baronial halls, 

cast a cold light over a large and lofty apart- 
ment. 

“ The light is cold and feeble, but all else 
in that noble room is warm and cheerful. 
The walls are hung with pictures, every 
niche and corner filled with books, every 
chair, every table fitted well to the position 
it occupies—as if it had stood there for 
years. The furniture wears a substantial, 
luxurious aspect, which would seem to per- 
suade you that it is as indigenous to the 
mansion as the stalwart oaks to the woods 
of Eskdale Park. Perhaps its lineage is, in 
fact, as unblemished, and it has been fash- 
ioned from the patriarchs of an older race, 
who have been supplanted by the haughty 
monarchs, here spreading their knotted 
branches in conjunction over these rich do- 
mains. Soft carpets shield the kindred oak 
of the floors. A bright wood fire blazes in 
the polished grate. What can romance find 
to arrest our attention in a scene so comfort- 
able and so common place? Can the lady 
sitting yonder be the heroine? or the grave 
gentleman beside her our hero? She is 
young, but she is not handsome—he is 
handsome, but he is not young.” 


This young lady, the occupant of 
the room we have just described, is 
Mary Bruce, the heroine of the story. 
She is, besides, a great heiress. Her 
father, an opulent merchant, dying 
suddenly, had left her to the charge 
of Sir Edward Eskdale, and Myr. 
Foster, the clergyman of the parish, 


* “Hands not Hearts; a Novel.? 3 vols. By Jwnet Wilkinson. London: Richard 


Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
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by whom she had been brought up 
with the most tender solicitude. 
Thrown, however, by the chances 
of life into the society of the Eskdales, 
Sir Edward, being in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, looked to the fortune of 
the young lady as a means of retriev- 
ing his family circumstances, and ac- 
cordingly resolved, if possible, to 
marry her to his nephew, which object 
he eventually succeeds in accom- 
plishing by a series of manceuvres, 
not very creditable, if we consider the 
relation in which he stood to the girl 
who had been confided to his care. 
He believed his nephew, however, to 
be worthy the happiness he had des- 
tined for him; but, shortly after the 
marriage had taken place, circum- 
stances transpire to shew that he had 
contracted embarrassments on his own 
account—that he was in short little 
better than a ruined gambler. Any 
affection engaged in this ill-assorted 
match exists upon one side only ; and 
the unfortunate Mary Bruce too soon 
discovers that she oa confided her 
happiness and her welfare to one who 
has but little regard for such trea- 
sures. As to love, he had none unfor- 
tunately to bestow ; he had contracted 
an engagement with a young lady 
whose affections he had won, but whom 
he coldly sacrificed at the shrine of 
ambition. This short recital brings 
us to that tragic circumstance which 
forms the main incident of the story. 
Different and conflicting circum- 
stances—hatred of his wife—love of 
another— pecuniary difficulties— baf- 
fled hopes and ruined prospects—have 
driven the unfortunate husband to the 
verge of madness. In a moment of 
phrenzy he meditates his own de- 
struction, but his wife chancing at this 
moment to enter the room, he turns 
the weapon which he had intended 
for himself against her, fires, and 
the murderer in intention becomes an 
outcast. The wound, however, did 
not prove fatal: Mrs. Eskdale slowly 
recovers, after painful and protracted 
suffering. At this point of the story 
the great gap to which we have already 
adverted takes place ; we are suddenly 
called upon to leap over a chasm 
of more than twenty years. ‘This 
long lapse of time brings with 
it its usual changes—a new gene- 
ration has grown up—and we are 
called upon to witness the loves and 
the sufferings of a fresh set of actors, 
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with whose parents we had the advan- 
tage of being acquainted. Upon the 
flight of Mr. Eskdale, it has been dis. 
covered that his embarrassments were 
of a nature so serious, that he has 
contrived to squander nearly the whole 
of his wife’s ample fortune; she is 
therefore obliged to support herself 
and her son upon a slender pittance. 
Arrived at the age of discretion, the 
independent and manly nature of this 
young gentleman lead him to carve 
out his own fortune, which he success- 
fully does, through the auspices of a 
certain Mr. Farquhar, an old friend 
of his mother’s family, in whose count- 
ing-house he serves as clerk, and by 
whom he is eventually taken into 
partnership. Sir Edward Eskdale 
marries the lady to whom his son had 
formerly been attached before he con- 
tracted his ill-omened marriage, and 
leaves one son and one daughter, upon 
the former of whom devolves the fa- 
mily estate. Of a weak, indolent na- 
ture, and dissipated habits, the new 
baronet falls a victim to a set of un- 
principled sharpers, to whose designs 
he becomes an easy prey; he dies 
early, and the family estate devolves 
upon the son of Mary Bruce. At this 
period, just when he has entered into 
possession, his unhappy father, who, 
for a long series of years, had expiated 
his crime by an exile in foreign coun- 
tries, re-appears, and demands that 
the possession should be given up to 
him. A Mr. Granthan, alias Captain 
Mollington, a former gambling asso- 
ciate, to whom he owes large sums of 
money, insists that he shall be substi- 
tuted for the real owner; and in the 
house of Sir Edward a fierce dispute 
takes place between him and his im- 
yortunate creditor, which terminates 
in the baronet’s violent death by his 
hands. Mr. Farqubar's protegé is 
then reinstated; he marries a young 
lady to whom he has been attached ; 
and after this lengthened series of 
loves, murders, entanglements, and 
incidents of various kinds, the scene 
closes happily for such of the dramatis 
persone as time, chance, and the 
course of these violent events have left 
in occupation of the stage. 

Such are the leading features of this 
story. We have not attempted to fol- 


low its minuter incidents with accu- 
racy ; but enough, we hope, has been 
told to give our readers a general 
idea of the incidents and characters of 
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the tale; and to such of them as feel 

inclined to gratify their curiosity fur- 

ther, we can only say, that this story 

will amply repay them the trouble of a 
erusal. 

We cannot conclude our notice of 
this book without extracting a passage 
which we think affords a very tolerable 
idea of the writer's peculiar powers—it 
is full of tenderness and feeling :— 


“ However hope may gild, or inclination 
turn from the past, it is no cheerful matter 
to leave a place where we have passed many 
years, or to shake hands for the last time 
with friends, with whom fate has long held 
us united, The house we are about to quit 
suddenly arrays itself in more inviting 
colours ; it may have been small and incon- 
venient; we may have chafed often over its 
defects, or envied the more convenient 
mansions of our neighbours ; but we remem- 
ber distinctly how, on certain mornings, the 
sun peeped brightly through the narrow 
windows, and shone upon faces, fair, and 
kind, and dear to us. Some are far away ; 
some are changed by time and care; some 
mouldering in the grave; the morning sun can 
never look in on them assembled in our new 
abode. Their joyous voices have rung through 
the dingy dwelling, whose echoes we thus 
resign to silence or to unaccustomed sounds. 
This spot is consecrated by the memory of a 
meeting full of rapture—that, by a parting, 
hallowed by our tears; here starts to mind, 
a look, and ‘then a touch —the spell of associa- 
tion is potent every where—yet all must be 
relinquished, . ° ; ° 

“* He was thinking, for the first time, of 
the change from that rural scene to the 
dreary London streets, and saw, in imagina- 
tion, her pale cheek grow still more wan; 
he too, on that day of disaster, had all his 
hidden sources of sorrow renewed, but he 
would not utter a syllable of complaint. 
‘Our home is not in this world,’ he said 
solemnly, ‘neither is our reward. But for 
my immoveable reliance upon that truth, 
I should be very wretched now. These 
trials, so renewed, so unmerited by you, can- 
not shake—they only comfirm my faith in 
the goodness of God. Be firm to that 
hope, dear Mary.’ In a few minutes more, 
her friends, the cottage, the bridge, the old 
church-tower itself, were lost to view; and 
Mary, her hand clasped in that of her son, 
was an exile from her home.” 


We have now to introduce to the 
notice of our readers another aspirant 
to their favour. The novel of “Sir Ar- 
thur Bouverie”* opens with the descrip- 
tion of a Wiltshire village, where resided 


* «Sir Arthur Bouverie ;” 


Nieces.” London; T. C. Newby. 1850. 
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a clergyman of retired habits and stu- 
dious tastes; his aame was Stanhope. 
One summer's evening, as he chanced 
to be strolling through the grounds of 
his parsonage, he found a woman lying 
dead, with a child in her arms. He 
takes it home, gives it the name of 
Amy Arnold, adopts it as his own, and 
brings it up along with his son Herbert. 
This young lady proves to be the he- 
roine of the tale, or rather one of 
them, for there are several, among 
whom, however, her fortunes occupy 
the most prominent position. At no 
great distance from Mr. Stanhope’s vi- 
carage was the residence of Sir Arthur 
Bouverie, a gentleman of fortune. He 
has a nephew named Cecil, the reputed 
heir of his possessions. This young 
gentleman is distinguished by his per- 
sonal beauty, but the gifts of nature 
are more than marred by the extreme 
selfishness, coldness, and pride of his 
disposition. ‘The rdle of hero in this 
drama is occupied by him. Around 
this gentleman and lady converges the 
chief interest of the tale. There are 
a crowd of other figures which are 
grouped around them, but whose pre- 
sence, in most cases, neither helps on, 
nor very materially obstructs the pro- 
gress of the story. 

The foundling child has grown up 
to be a girl of remarkable beauty and 
intelligence. She has won the hearts 
of all by whom she is surrounded, and 
the worthy vicar looks forward with 
parental anxiety to the period when 
the attachment, which he sees every 
reason to hope exists between her and 
his son Herbert, shall be sufficiently 
ripe to receive his blessing and that of 
the Church; in other words, he waives 
all the objections which might be sup- 
posed to arise from the obscurity of 
her origin, and the cloud which hangs 
about her birth. He is so attracted 
by the charming sweetness of her dis- 
position, and the gentle affection of her 
heart, that he thinks the happiness and 
future comfort of his son will be esta- 
blished by giving Amy Arnold to him 
as his wife. And no worldly obstacles, 
in the w ay of straitened circum. 
stances, are in the way to obstruct or 
impede the generous intentions of the 
worthy vicar. But the chances of 
life bring to pass circumstances which 
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effect a revolution in all his plans. 
An accidental meeting, at an old 
ruined castle in the neighbourhood, 
between Amy, Sir Arthur Bouverie, 
and his nephew, leads to a visiting 
acquaintance between them and the 
inmates of the vicarage, which soon 
ripens to a closer intimacy, and Mr. 
Stanhope sees, with pain the place which 
he hoped would be occupied in the heart 
Amy by his son, taken up at once 
by Cecil Bouverie. The fancy of this 
young gentleman is attracted by the 
charms‘ of the 1 rustic bes auty » with the 
yarticulars of whose early history he 
i as been made acquainte d by the gos- 
sip of the neighb ourhood ; and without 
any intention more serious than the 
amusement of the passing hour, 
pays her attentions which have the re- 
sult of winning her affections, and at- 
taching her seri to whose 
heartiess conduct proves quite 
unworthy of'so inestimab 


he 


} 
usly one 


him 
‘a possession. 


The sentiments which Cecil had in. 
spired in the heart of the young lady 
did not escape the observation of Sir 


Arthur Bouverie. He took his nephew 
seriously to task upon the subject, and 
being answered somewhat evasively, 
at length propounds to | ” his anxious 
desire that he should marr Amy. Ce- 


cil is indignant at the pro; sciikin.s he 
protests he had never intended any- 
thing of the kind; that he is too young 
to settle in life; that he had never con- 
templated the subject of matrimony, 
with many other of a similar 
tendency, which by no means satisfied 
the requiren ents of his uncle. — Sir 
Arthur is firm—neither entreaty nor 
argument can avert him from his fixed 
purpose, au id he informs his nephew 
that, in case he should continue to de- 

cline the happiness he had offered to 
him, he would disinherit him. Poor, 
in debt, and quite dependent upon his 
uncle, this threat has the effect of re- 
ducing Cecil to submission, and sorely 
against his will he informs Sir Arthur 
that he is prepared to obey his com- 
mands. The vicar’s consent is gaine sd, 

the marriage takes place, the bride- 

groom's s debts are paid, and the happy 
pair are launched forth into the world 
to enjoy life, if they can, under such 
circumstances. 

The sagacious reader will be at no 
loss to anticipate that the results of a 
marriage, where one of the contracting 
parties | proved so unwilling, were tole- 
rably inauspicious. The nature of 
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Cecil Bouverie could not brook the 
harsh controul which had been exer. 
cised by his uncle in the disposal of 
his fate. ‘The gentle and deep affec. 
tion of his young bride tailed to win 
him— indifference gradually deepened 
into dislike, and Cecil Bouverie, sur- 
rounded as he was by all earthly bless. 
ings, if he had only stooped to e njoy 
them, became a peevish, discontented, 
and unhappy man. It was impossible 
to reconcile him to a marriage into 
which he had been forced; and his 
young wife, who was still in ignorance 
of all the circumstances, had the mor- 
tification of seeing her husband be- 
come daily more cold and more un- 
kind, until at last a rival, in the shape 
of a married lady of rank, to whom 
before her marriage he had been at- 
tached, completed the misery and 
despair of the lovely and unfortunate 
bride. 

The mystery that a gentleman of 
rank should have thus force d his heir, 
the representi ative of his family and 
title, into a marriage which was repug- 
nant to his feelings, and should have 
thus compelled him to link his fortunes 
to a foundling, whose birth and ori- 
gin were so clouded with obscurity, 
at this period of the story begins to 
be cleared up—for it turns out that 
Sir Arthur Bouverie, at the time when 
he had he insisted upon his nephew’s 
marriage, was very weil aware that 
Amy Arnold was his own daughter, 
the offspring of an imprudent mar- 
riage he had contracted in early life 
with the daughter of a person of infe- 
rior station. It was necessary that this 
fact should be kept a profound secret, 
for Sir Arthur's father knowing of his 
attachment, and suspecting a private 
marriage between his son and Amy 
Hillingdon, has added a clause to his 
will that the wesen of the Bouverie 
estates—in case any person should be 
able to prove on the marriage had 
taken place—should pass from Sir 
Arthur to the eldest son of his brother. 
Cecil Bouverie being this eldest son, 
was therefore the legitimate owner of 
the property which his uncle, by pre- 
serving his secret, had been able to 
enjoy. 

This discovery, which is to reverse 
the relative pesitions of the two princi- 
pal personages of our story, is made 
through the instrumentality of a cer- 
tain Mr. Ramsay, an eccentric old 
gentleman, who filled the humble situa- 
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tion of tutor to a Mr. Frank Beresford. 
While in a jeweller’s shop, whither he 
had gone to have his watch mended, 
he had seen Mrs. Cecil Bouverie leave 
a picture. Looking at it, he remarked 
at onee that the features were those of 
Amy Hillingdon, whom he had _ for- 
merly known, and with whose history 
he was well acquainted. She had died 
after having given birth to a child. 
The child had been stolen from its 
nurse by a beggarwoman whom she 
had charitably allowed to sleep one 
night in her cottage, and its fate had 
never been ascertained. 

Mr. Ramsay having satisfied himself 
that the infant still exists, and in the 
person of Mrs. Cecil Bouverie, goes 
straight to her husband, makes him 
acquainted with all the facts, places 
in his hands the requisite proofs to 
substantiate his statement, having pre- 
viously transferred to Mrs. Bouverie 
a legacy of two hundred a-year which 
had been entrusted by the father of 
Amy Hillingdon to his care, for her 
use, in ease the lost child of his 
daughter should ever be discovered. 

The indignation of Cecil Bouverie, 
when these facts become manifest, is, 
of course, excessive. He perceives 
how egregiously he has been duped ; 
and the reason of Sir Arthur's insisting 
upon his marriage with the girl whom 
he knew to be his own daughter, be- 
comes painfully manifest. With great 
injustice, he sternly accuses his gentle 
wife with having been a party to this 
deceit—refuses to see her—obtains 
from Sir Arthur some reparation for 
the wrong which had been done him, 
by the complete restitution of all his 
property; and becomes, more discon- 
tented and more reckless in his con- 
duct than ever. The story, as it draws 
towards a conclusion, increases mate- 
rially in interest. Sir Arthur Bouverie 
and his daughter leave England. Cecil 
becomes more entangled with Lady 
Haviland—they return and live in 
great obscurity, Mrs. Bouverie being 
obliged to have recourse to her own 
exertions, as a teacher of music, to 

rocure the means of existence. At 
length a casual rencontre takes place 
between Amy and her cruel husband, 
out of which events arise which lead 
to a reconciliation between them; and 
Cecil has discovered, in an old cabi- 
net, a subsequent will of his grand. 
father’s revoking the clause under 
which he had become entitled to 
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the Bouverie estates: and also be- 
comes aware, that until he himself had 
informed her of the fact, his wife had 
been in total ignorance that she was 
the dauchter of Sir Arthur. A com- 
plete reconciliation takes place, and 
the last scene closes upon a group of 
smiling and happy faces. 

There is internal evidence in abun- 

dance, that this story is the work of afe- 
mile pen. But, with every disposition to 
be as amiable as the least bilious of our 
tribe, there are numerous faults seat- 
tered up and down throughout the 
pages which we cannot altogether pass 
over. The want of any artistic inge- 
nuity in the development of the plot 
is so palpable, that it must strike all 
our readers; the incidents are most 
clumsy and ill-contrived, and the sub- 
ordinate characters which flit through 
the pages seem introduced for no ob- 
ject that we can discover, for with the 
progress of the story they have obvi- 
ously no connection; nor are they suf- 
ficiently amusing in the way of epi- 
sodes to interest us in the slightest 
decree. The loves of Frank Beresford 
and Kate, of Captain Stanhope, Sey- 
mour Glenallen, and the Lady Evelene, 
are not pictures conceived with taste, 
or exeeuted with vigour; nor is the 
incident of the stolen child, upon which 
the whole frame-work of the story 
hinges, by any means a felicitous ex- 
pedient. Nurses, we hope, do not 
usually admit strange, wandering beg- 
garwomen to such terms of intimacy ; 
nor are they so careless as to allow 
them to walk off with their interesting 
charges, without taking the smallest 
trouble about the matter. Neither are 
female mendicants, who have enough to 
doto keep themselves alive, so covetous 
of the children of other people; they 
are, in general, sufficiently thankful 
to be exempt from such charges, either 
of their own, or of their neighbour's. 
At least we have never, in the course of 
our experience, heard of a well-authen- 
ticated instance in which an itinerant 
beggar voluntarily undertook the 
charge of an infant of the tender age 
of two years, or thereabouts. 

These faults, prominent enough as 
they are, are yet only a sample of the 
class of imperfections in which these 
volumes abound; they are such as 
might easily have been avoided by the 
most ordinary care and attention. We 
are not disposed to analyse too curiously 
the contrivance of the will, under 
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which the Bouverie estates passed from 
the possession of Sir Arthur; but, had 
the fair writer adopted the precaution 
of inquiring from any legal friend, he 
would, doubtless, have informed her, 
that the species of contingent remainder 
devised by herfancy wasaboutas absurd 
as it is possible to imagine. There 
is nothing we dislike so much as vulgar 
gentility, and of this heinous fault the 
writer of the book now before us is, 
we regret to say, too often guilty. 
There is, also a very frequent reitera- 
tion of an expression which, however 
exception: able, even in or il discourse, 
when written, is an outrageous vio- 
lation of all the rules of grammar. We 
allude to such a phrase as the follow- 
ing :— 


“ This was a question that Kate could have 
answered, only she did not choose to ; and 
professing her total ignorance of the cause, 
and supposing it was only Lady Haviland’s 
usual manner of staring at people,” &c., &e. 


In dealing with the faults and errors 
of the volumes before us, we have 
leaned only upon the most prominent. 
Among much carelessness, ine ongruity, 
and clumsiness, there are occasions aliy 
to be seen traces of something whic sh, 
although it can never redeem this work 
from the imputations to which it is 
justly liable, yet go some way to show 
that the writer, with care, attention, 
a little information upon the affairs of 
life, might produce a book worthy the 
acceptance of the public. There isa 
good deal of spirit and vivacity in the 
following description, which is the only 
extract we can afford to give :— 


“ She was surpassing lovely, and the cha- 
racter of her beauty was so striking as to 
create general surprise. She was of the 
middle size, faultlessly formed, with an ease 
and grace in all her movements that never 
forsook her, though she often felt awkward 
beneath the shame of a conscious shyness in 
the presence of strangers. Her hair was of 
that pale, golden hue, seen so rarely—but 
when seen, regarded as so strangely beauti- 
ful, there being not the slightest trace of any 
other colour near it, save that of the purest 
yellow ; the contour of her face was oval, 
its complexion exquisitely clear, with a fresh 
tinge of rose upon the checks; while her 
eyes, large, black, and brilliant, seemed sin- 
gularly contrasted with the rest of her fea- 


*“The Marriage Contract.” 
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tures, which were those of the fairest Llonde ; 
yet some could wish them otherwise than 
whit they saw them, for if by some they 
were thought too bright and dark to suit the 
fair and feminine cast of her countenance, the 
critics would have but to watch for a few 
moments, and they would have seen within 
their glances, as some gentle feeling, per- 
haps, rose within her bosom, a softness and 
sweetness of expression rivalling that of the 
most melting blue eye. Her mouth was 
small and delicately formed ; her teeth white, 
and finely cut ; and her hand, arm, and foot 
beautifully shaped. As to her accomplish - 
ments, she knew music well, but, though 
fond of it, was indolent about practising ; 
painting and drawing she cared little about ; 
her natural grace carried her easily through 
a quadrille, though she was never taught 
dancing ; reading she loved, and she wasa 
perfect horsewoman. Such was Amy Ar- 
nold, the child of charity, on entering her 
sixteenth year.” 


Our rapidly-contracting spe~>, and 


the ground still remaining tra- 
velled over, remind us thr must 
be brief in our notice of 3 well 


as the other works which are still on 
our table. The ‘‘ Marriage Contract’* 
is also by a female hand, ‘and although 
the narrative portion of it is more rich 
and flowing, yet we think this perform- 
ance of Miss Raikes is scar cely equi al, 

in point of ability or well- sustained 
power, to that of “the former lady we 
have recently dismissed from our lite- 
rary tribunal. The work which we 
have now to notice hx is, however, one 
manifest super lority over many of its 
contemporaries: it is in two volumes; 
and this, where unnecessary expan. 
sion must be regarded as the vice 
of the age, is, in our opinion, a great 
merit. Almost all the novels of the 
day might be curtailed, at the very 
les ast, of half their fair proportions, 

without abating one jot of their value, 

or in the least diminishing the interest 
of their readers. We cannot well 
discover how it is—we suppose through 
the connivance of the eminent gentle- 

men of the Row—but qu: antity seems 
only too often substituted as the test 
of merit, instead of quality; and we 

suppose Mr. Colburn and his coadju- 
tors look upon a work which contains 
less than the orthodox number of 
pages as an unsafe speculation. We 
sincerely wish we cous convince them 
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to the contrary. We know, for our 
own part, we would infinitely prefer 
two neat volumes, or even one; and 
we would undertake to say, that we 
could execute our part of the perform- 
ance—namely, the discussion of their 
merits—with much greater zest. _ 

The scene of the “ Marriage Con- 
tract” is not transitory, as the lawyers 
say, but local; it is laid in France, 
and the object of the book appears to 
be to illustrate the social defects of the 
system of matrimonial alliances which 
we presume is still in vogue in that 
country. The heroine, through the 
ersuasions of her mother, has early 
in life, when she was, in fact, a mere 
child, been fettered by a matrimonial 
engagement with a man very many 
years her senior, and of a character 
and complexion by no means adapted 
either to engage or to retain the aflec- 
tions of aromantic girl. The motives 
of this gentleman, we are sorry to add, 
are principally mercenary. It has 
come to his knowledge that his mis- 
tress will eventually be entitled to a 
considerable fortune. Her mothe: 
dies at a critical period of her history ; 
she is thrown upon the mercy of stran- 
gers, and at last, in the midst of the flue- 
tuations of her eventful career, another 
suitor approaches more agreeable toher 
taste. Thedeath, by hisown hand, of the 
gentleman to whom she was previously 
engaged, releases her from the con- 
tract. But this event, which releases 
her from her matrimonial difficulties, 
has the effect of plunging her into 
more serious troubles. She is accused 
of the murder. The circumstantial 
evidence against her is so strong, that 
she runs a considerable risk of being 
condemned, but for the timely disco- 
very of a document written by him 
before his death, explanatory of his 
motives. 

Such are the leading features of the 
tale, with the incidents of which is 
mingled another story, also illustrative 
of Parisian life. 

It will scarcely fail to have been ob- 
served by the discriminating reader, that 
nearly the whole of these novels turn 
upon an event in human life which is, 
doubtless, an important one for the par- 
ties concerned, but one to which it ap- 

pears to us that the lady-writers of the 
day attach an undue amount of — 
nence. Perhaps this is but natural. But, 
notwithstanding the whole business of 
life does not consist of marrying and 


giving in marriage, they appear to 
think it does. ‘Their labours, their 
fancy, their genius, their wit, are all 
directed to the illustration of this one 
subject, apparently in utter oblivion, 
that there exist many other events and 
circumstances of life, equally pressing 
and important. This is the main fault 
and detect of stories, otherwise lively 
and entertaining, and containing pas- 
sages of eloquence and beauty, as well 
as many scenes of dramatic power. 
Into the fault we haye alluded to, so 
common to all the writers of her sex, 
Miss Raikes has of course fallen. But 
notwithstanding this, her book con- 
tains much which must raise it abovethe 
average of circulating-library compo- 
sitions. Some of the characters intro- 
duced denote considerable power of 
observation, shrewd perception, and 
nice female tact in analysing the feel- 
ings of the heart. There is a good 
deal of imaginative power about the 
principal as well as the subordinate 
figures of her story, an attribute we 
are sorry to say too often wanting in the 
works of Miss Raikes’ contemporaries. 
These are her merits, to which we are 
only too glad to have the opportunity 
of drawing attention. The chief defect 
of the book is the very startling impro- 
bability of many of the incidents which 
take place, as well as of several of the 
scenes to which we are introduced. 
This is a fault for which no grace of 
manner or fertility of style can altoge- 
ther compensate. In proportion as a 
story contains faithful representations 
of scenes with which we are familiar, 
of feelings which we have experienced, 
and of actions which come within the 
range of probability, will be its power 
to interest or amuse us. Where the 
matters of which it treats are beyond 
this level, the charm is gone, and we 
feel as if we were listening to some one 
talking a language which we do not 
understand. ~ 

Here we had intended to have 
brought our observations upon the 
novels of the day to a close—they have 
already extended to a length which is 
somewhat unreasonable; but we can- 
not conclude without calling the at- 
tention of our readers to one other 
book which has made its appearance 
since we penned the commencement 
of this article—a book which, although 
it is by the hand of a young writer, is 
yet one of a promise so remarkable 
that we trust we shall be forgiven if 
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we detain our readers by saying a few 
words with reference to it. 

We are not of those 
against a roma author 
has chosen to 1: ay his story in a remote 
age. Knowing very well ‘that all man- 
kind, in all ages, have been influenced 
by the same passions and feelings— 

excited by hopes, depressed by fe: 
mated to laughter or 
the same agencies, we 
about a score or two of 
so, and would as.lie S 
romance of Nimrod, 
or Semiramis, 
day. 

Undoubtedly, to re 
ling scene” long passed y, inaman- 
ner that shall encage the attention and 
satisfy the requirements of the scho- 
lar, and in such a form as shall make 
the whole pageant at once intelligible 
and interesting to the unlearned reader, 
is a task of no ordinary difficulty. It 
is this difficulty which has caused some 
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failures in the romance of ancient his- 
tory, and it is these failures which 
have made the judicious grieve, and 





turn away from stories of ages past, to 
unbend themselves over fictions which, 
being pictures of to-day, 


any man of 
ordinary ability, with the use of his 
eyes, can produce, and which any 
man, of whatever ability, using his 


eyes, can recognise. 

We, however, are not to be deterred 
from the examination of a romance, 
because it professes to bring before us 
times that have been flown over by 
centuries. We are aware that the 
recent acquisition of recondite know- 
ledge—especially when he conveys it 
through the medium of a fiction—too 
often tempts the acquirer to present 
his materials in so undigested and in- 
digestible a shape, that they are not to 
be endured by ** Gods, men, 
lumns.” We are sensibly reminded 
of what may be done inthis way, when 
the folio-fraught wretch, just emerged 
from the time-bonoured 
gers onward, and 


“ Sole-sitting by the shores of ol 


nor co- 


library, stag- 


1 romance,” 


with his load swaying to and fro on 
his incompetent noddle, lurches for- 
ward, and— 


“ In that unnavigable stream {is drown'd.” 





** Antonina; or the Fall of Rome.” 
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We remember the warped and sapless 
history » with its most miserable little 
fic ti mn crying out within it, and think 


7 


of iel pent in the el 
Yet there are 
overcome 


ven pine. 

men who not only 
icles, but who delight 
to encounter them, knowing perfectly 
vell what they are, and “what they 
themselves will have to accomplish be- 
fore they can surmount them. Ile 
who would give us a romance of Rome 
in its its dex 
admiration, 
imbued 


obst: 


splendour or 
will excite our 
previously 


such as 
"ae have 
himself with what 
has been left to us of the Roman poets 
and historians, and must have dee ‘ply 
studied and compared the illustrations 
of them by moder n cor umentators: he 
must possess the faculty of transport- 
ing ancient Rome to un oda “rn England, 
of translating a nation into Eneli 
of bringing up before our 
ghosts ot a buried age, who. 
must not gibber like eh 
to be laid in the ‘Tiber, 
forthwith set about con 
selves 





sh, 
eyes the 
however, 
sts that ought 
but who must 
lucting them- 
ike Roman men, matrons, and 
having some to act and 
to suffer, which shall excite our cu- 
riosity and awaken our delight. The 
author, who performs this arduous 
task only tolerably, may be said to 
have succeeded; he who does it well 
achieves a triumph—for to do thus 
much is within the province of genius 
alone. And now to a brief consider- 
ation of * Antonina.” 

Mr. Collins, in his romance, which 
we have just let out of our hands, has 
adopted a principle of construction 
which, whilst it cannot fail of making 
it more popular, because thereby it is 
the more 








virgins, thing 





intere 


sting, must have im- 
mensely increased the difficulties he 
had to contend against. An _histo- 


rical romance, as we understand the 
term, having been taught to expect 
some such consummation from its au- 
thor, is commonly a performance in 
which certain conspicuous historical cha- 
racters pursue their aims and attain 
their ends, with more or less historical 
truth, whilst the fictitious personages, 
however promisingly they may appear 
upon the scene, speedily shrink into in- 
si znificanece., As in the ancient Egypt- 
jan paintings, the king or the chief, to 
be recognised as such, is represented 
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as ten times as large as any individual 
of his army; or as Satan and his forces 
in the infernal conclave sit ‘in their 
own dimensions, like themselves,” 
whilst the rest of the fallen angels can 
only obtain standing-room as dwarfs, 
so in the historical romance we usually 
find King Cambyses or King C ophu- 
eta, as ‘the case may be, stalking 
into the arena, kicking the sand about 
in all directions, and at once blinding 
the eyes of his attendants, and con- 
cealing them from the view of the 
spect ator. 
Mr. Collins has adopted a different 
plan. He says in his preface :— 


“It will be observed that the only two 
historical personages introduced in the fol- 
lowing pages (the Emperor Honorius and 
Alaric), appear as characters of secondary 
importance, as regards the conduct of the 
story. Upon consideration of the principle 
on which he should write, the author doubted 
the propriety (in his case at least) of selecting 
heroes and heroines from the real personages 
of the period. He feared, on this plan, that 
while he was necessarily adding from inven- 
tion to what was actually known, Ais fiction 
might be placed in unfavourable contrast 
with truth, and that he might be unable to 
earry out his story, written upon such a 
system, without confusing or falsifying dates ; 
thus failing in one of the main objects of 
his anxiety, viz., to make his plot invariably 
arise, and proceed out of, the great historical 
events of the era, exactly in the order in 
which they occurred.” 


A plan very modestly stated, very 
dextrously designed, and most admi- 
rably executed. 

The romance of * Antonina” is laid 
in the reign of the Emperor Honorius, 
when Alaric the Goth, inflamed to 
wrath by the treachery of that igno- 
ble monarch at Aquileia, sought to 
gratify at once his vengeance and 
cupidity by laying siege to imperial 
Rome. Whilst the futile and feeble 
Emperor holds his petty court at 
Ravenna, Alaric invests the city, nor 
raises the siege until the famine- 
stricken citizens are too glad to pur- 
chase his departure at the pric e of five 
thousand pounds of gold, thirty thou. 
sand pounds of silver » four thousand 
silk coats, three thousand fleeces or 
fells of a scarlet dye, and three thou- 
sand pounds of pepper. During the 
progress of the story, Honorius ap- 
pears only once, and Alaric plays but 
an inconsiderable part. Accordingly, 
the main plot, with all the more im- 


portant characters, awakened to ideal 
life by the siege and its consequences, 

rises like an exhalation out of the 
realms of fiction. ‘ Antonina,” in a 
word, isa story, the events of which, 
we are to imazine, were transacted 
during a memorable epoch of Roman 
history. Had there been no siege of 
Rome, and no famine in it, we should 
have had no such scenes deseribed ; as 
there were both—as the siege and fa- 
mine are historically true—oceasion 
was given to the author of presenting 
a picture of Rome in her decadence, 

soon to be succeeded by her downfall, 

that ‘*a thousand dreadful prodigies 
foretold,” of which he has most. skil- 
fully availed himself. 

But while we admire the art with 
which Mr. Collins has interwoven ro- 
mance with history, making the latter 
subsidiary to the former, and yet, like 
master and slave, mutu: ally depende nt 
each on the other, let us not forget the 
singular interest of his story, and the 
variety, force, and originality of his 
characters. , 

This is a very extraordinary ro- 
mance. The events arise, and owe 
their chief interest to, the idiosynera- 
cies of those who bring them about, 
and they are, for the most part, events 
which have never appeared in the 
pages of romance before. In the 
whole range of fiction, there is nothing 
like, and therefore nothing we can 
compare with, the enemas with Gois- 
vintha, Hermanrie, and Antonina, in 
the furmhouse, or the passage of 
Ulpius through the rifled wall of 
Rome, or the Banquet of Death in the 
house of the patrician Vetranio, or the 
terrific closing scene in the ‘Temple, in 
which Ulpius, Goisvintha, Numerian, 
and Antonina bear a chief par 

Nor ean the principal characters 
claim kindred with those we have 
been accustomed to see plodding or 
prancing along tlre beaten paths of fie- 
tion; as though such wayfarers had not 
often been encountered before in other 
disguises, and claimed the charity of 
our forbearance as beggars, or as high- 
waymen demanded the meed of our 
applause. Ulpius, the pagan priest, 
the fanatic for the wrong,” who 
would re-erect the worship of his gods 
upon the ruins of expanding Chris- 
tianity, isa concé »ption the genius of 
which would have been seen, even had 


it not been so elaborated. Numerian, 
the Christian ‘enthusiast for the right,” 
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if he will not impress the reader so 
powerfully (as it was not in his function 
to do), is no less powerfully drawn, 
Opposite as are their characters, there 
is a similitude between these two cha- 
racters which haunted us all along, and 
made us tremble for the author; but 
in the last scene the solution awaits 
US -— 


“The enthusiast for the right and the 
fanatic‘ for the wrong; the man who had 
toiled to reform the Church, and the man 
who had toiled to restore the Temple; the 
man who had received and trusted the ser- 
vant in his house, and the servant who, in 
that house, had betrayed the mascer’s trust ; 
the two characters, separated hitherto in the 
sublime disunion of good and bad, now 
struck together in tremendous contact, as 
brethren who had drawn their life from one 
source—who as children had been sheltered 
under the same roof!” 


Nothing can be more subtle than 
the skill with which we are made to 
feel the sense of similitude, without 
our being aware of the relation that 
exists between the two. To have con- 
cealed the fact would have been easy ; 
to be led insensibly to it, until, when 


we approach it, a light is suddenly 
thrown upon the characters of both, is 
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a masterpiece of genius and art in equal 
ecnjunction. 

Even in these days of railroad read. 
ing, the remarkable merit of ‘* Anto- 
nina,” considered as a romance, is 
sure not to be overlooked. ‘There is 
amerit in it, however, to which we 
would draw the particular attention of 
our readers, In these days of rapid 
writing, we see few or no instances of 
such polished grace, purity, and beauty 
of stvle, as invest ‘‘ Antonina” from 
the first page to the last. To conclude, 
it is avery noble performance, and 
must make for the author (if it has 
not already done so) a reputation 
which, for his own sake, and for the 
world’s, we sincerely hope he may 
sustain. 

We must now take our leave of a 
subject which has already, perhaps, 
occupied more of our space than may 
be acceptable to our readers. In what- 
ever other qualities the novels of the 
present day may be wanting, they have 
nearly all one common merit, which 
must always go far to compensate for 
any mere literary deficiency, and that 
consists in a sound and wholesome tone 
of moral feeling, and a praiseworthy 
refutation of much of that levity and 
frivolity which a few years ago was 
the prevailing characteristic of works 
of fiction. 





